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STATE OF NEW YORK. 



No. 225. 



IN ASSEMBLY, 



February, 27, 1860. 

Introduced on notice by Mr. Flagler; read twice, and referred to 
a select committee; reported favorably from -said coramittee, 
and committed to the committee of the wliole; considered and 
amended in said committee, ordered printed as amended, forth- 
with, and made the special order'for Monday, February 2lth,at 
1 o'clock, p. M. 

An Act in relation to the Transportation of Freight on the 
several Railroads of this Slate. 

The People of the Slate of JVeiw York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows: 

Section 1. Every railroad corporation in this state, which now 
13, or hereafter shall be engaged in the transportation or carriage 
of property, except where steam shall not be used for such trans- 
portation, is hereby required to make up a full and complete ar- 
rangement and classification, in the order from highest to lowest, 
as each railroad corporation for itself shall rate the relative value 
of transportation of all and singular, the property usually carried 
by it, upon the whole, or any portion of the line of its railroads, 
and shall designate the several grades and orders of such arrange- 
ment and classification, as class first, class second, third, fourth, 
&c., and no article shall appear in more than one classification; 
such arrangement and classification shall also contain a full and 
complete specification of the rates and prices, respectively, at 
■which such railroad corporation will transport each article, or 
class of articles of property, (the transportation upon which ia 
rated at the same value respectively,) which rate and price for 
transportation shall be specified as a sum certain per ton per mile; 
which rate and price of transportation shall apply as well to a 
lesser or fractional part of a ton, as to a greater quantity than 
ona ton (escept as herein provided), to be transported upon tha 
whole lines of its railroad. 
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In case of any article, or class of articles of property, which 
usually have been transported by railroad by the car load, barrel, 
package, or other known quantity, and not by the ton, then such 
specifications may be made up in other respects, as aforesaid, by 
the car load, barrel, package, or other known quantity, specifying 
the rate per mile at which the same shall respectively be trans- 
ported by the car load, barrel, package, or other known quantity 
as aforesaid. 

Every such railroad corporation shall, at all times, take, receive, 
transport, load, unload, handle and deliver all way freight, and 
all property, from any station upon the line of its railroad, to any 
other station upon the line of its railroad, and from either termi- 
nus of such railroad, to a way station, or station on the line there- 
of, which it may transport ordinarily, over the whole line of its 
railroad, or to any part thereof; and it shall transport each and 
all said way freight, and each and every item and article of said 
property transported upon its said railroad, at the same rate per 
ton per mile as that mentioned in said arrangement and classifica- 
tion, and specifications, and at the same rate per ton per mile, 
upon a portion of its said railroad, as upon the whole line thereof. 
Except as herein provided, it shall not be lawful to charge or col- 
lect, for the transportation of such way freight, more than the 
following rates in addition to the rate per ton per mile charged on 
freight passing over the whole line thereof, to wit : For any dis- 
tance not exceeding ten miles, one hundred and fifty per centum 
per ton per mile of the aforesaid published through rates; for 
any distance more than ten, not exceeding twenty miles, one hun- 
dred per centum ; for any distance more than twenty, not exceed- 
ing thirty miles, seventy-five per centum ; for any distance more 
than thirty, not exceeding fifty miles, fifty per centum; for any 
distance more than fifty, not exceeding one hundred miles, twenty- 
five per centum ; and for any distance more than one hundred, 
and less than one hundred and fifty miles, fifteen per centum ; for 
any distance more than one hundred and fifty, and less than two 
hundred miles, ten per centum; and for any distance more than 
two hundred, and less than three hundred miles, five per centum; 
conditioned that the rates on way freight shall, in the pursuance 
of the aforesaid provisions, be so adjusted, that in no case shall 
a greater sum, in the aggregate, be charged or collected for a 
shorter than a longer distance, and provided, also, that the whole 
charge per ton on way freight, shall in no case exceed the whole 
charge per ton on the through freight. 
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When any item or article of property shall be transported npon 
any such railroad, and the same shall not be menfione3 in the ar- 
rangement, classification and specifications herein required to be 
made by the railroad upon which the same is transported, the 
same shall be transported, at the lowest rate per ton per mile, as 
aforesaid, mentioned in said arrangement, classification and speci- 
fication aforesaid. 

No article, or class of articles of property, according to the ar- 
rangement and classification hei-eiu named, shall be charged a 
price for transportation per ton per mile, greater than triple the 
rate imposed upon the lowest article or class of articles named in 
said arrangement and classification. Fresh meats and fresh fish, 
transported between the months of May and November, inclusive, 
ores, mineral coal, milk, garden vegetables and fruit, shall be ex- 
cepted from the provisions of this act. 

Every lot and quantity of property, although the same shall 
cousist of two or more items, articles, tons, bales, barrels, parcels, 
or other known quantity, being of the same classification and ar- 
rangement as aforesaid, offered for transportation at one time, or 
named upon one bill of lading, ticket, or other method of desig- 
nating the property intended for transportation, for one owner or 
owners, shall be considered one lot and quantity, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the rates, and aggregate price, at which the same 
shall be transported, received, loaded, unloaded, handled and de- 
livered. 

Any fractional part of a mile which such property respectively 
shall be transported, when the same shall be transported more 
than one mile, shall be considered as a whole mile, in ascertain- 
ing the price of transportation of said property respectively ; but 
no railroad shall be compelled to transport any article for a less 
compensation in the aggregate than twenty-five cents. 

No railroad corporation of this State sliall give to any station 
upon its line, or either terminus of its railroad, any precedence 
or preference over any other station upon its said railroad, in the 
use of its facilities for the receiving, transporting, handling or 
delivering of-any property which may be transported upon either 
the whole or part of its railroad, and, as near as may be, shall re- 
ceive, transport and handle all property which it transports upon 
the whole or any part of its railroad, in the order of priority of 
tender or receipt, (at any station upon its line,) of such property, 
for the purpose of having the same transported to any other sta- 
tion upon its railroad. 
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A plainly printed or -written copy of the arrangement, classifi- 
cation and specifiation of prices for transportation, receiving, 
loading, unloading, handling and delivering, which shall be in 
force at the time, shall be signed by the president, vice-president, 
general freight agent or superintendent of such railroad, and shall 
at all times, be kept posted in a conspicuous place in each and 
every freight house, station house and depot of such railroad cor- 
poration, or used by it in connection with its railroad, which 
copies respectively shall, at all times during business hours, be 
subject to inspection without hindrance. A copy of such arrange- 
ment, classification and specification aforesaid, signed as afore- 
said, by the president, vice-president or general agent of such 
railroad, and which shall be duly acknowledged before, and 
certified by some officer authorized to take the acknowledgment 
of deeds, shall be filed with the auditor in tlie canal department 
at Albany, within three days after the adoption, or the making of 
the same, or the making any amendment, change or modification 
of the same, which copy, or a transcript thereof, and of the cer- 
tificate of the acknowledgment thereof, certified with the time of 
the filing thereof, by the said auditor, shall be legal evidence in 
any court, civil or criminal, in this state, of the said arrangement, 
classification, specification, and the contents thereof; that the 
same was made by such railroad corporation, and of the filing, 
and the timeof filing thereof. Such arrangement, chissification and 
specification, respectively, shall io all cases, remain unchanged for 
at least five days after the adoption and filing as aforesaid, of the 
same, and the pro rata price for the transportation of any article, 
or class of articles aforesaid, shall in no case be changed at any 
alteration of any such arrangement, classification or specification, 
more than thirty per cent from the lowest price aforesaid, as to 
said article or class of articles, respectively, in that current year. 
Kor shall such railroad corporation collect or receive either a less 
or greater sum or consideration in payment for receiving, trans- 
porting, loading, unloading, handling and delivering, than that 
■which shall appear to be due by computations from the arrange- 
ment, classification and specflcations aforesaid, in .force at the 
time being. 

§ 2. No railroad corporation shall, directly or indirectly, per- 
mit any other person or persons, corporation or corporations, to 
carry, transport or forward, over the whole, or any part of its rail- 
road, any property for less rates or prices respectively, than those 
which the said railroad corporation itself would be entitled to re- 
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ceive for the receiving, loading, transporting, nnloading, handling 
and delivering according to the provisions of this act ; hut the 
proviaiona of this act shall not l)u so constructed as to prevent ex- 
press companies from charging a commission in addition totariffa 
for the time being, establisbed under and by virtae of this act. 

^ 3. No railroad corporation shall, directly or indirectly, pay 
back any portion of the aggregate sums respectively, bo, as afore- 
said, to be charged by it, for the receiving, loading, transporting, 
unloading, handling, and delivering, of property as aforesaid, or 
make any rebate or deduction therefrom, but shall, in all cases, 
keep and retain each and 'all sutis received by it for said receiv- 
ing, loading, transporting, unloa(~ing, handling and delivering any 
property as aforesaid. 

ij 4. No railroad corporation sball, directly or indirectly, or by 
or through any officer or servant thereof, combine -with, or mate 
any agreement with any other person or persons, corporation or 
corporations, for the receiving, loading, transporting, unloading, 
handling or delivering any property transported on any other rail- 
road, vessel or line of carriage, in the course of that transporta- 
tion, for any less t,um or price than the aggregate of the prica 
which, according to the arrangement, classification and specifica- 
tion aforesaid, the said railroaa would be entitled to receive if 
the property was carried only on its own railroad, added to the 
local tariffs, ordinary rates and charges for the transportation and 
forwarding of the same kinds of property respectively, at the 
time being, over the other railroads, and by vessels or other lines 
of transportation, respectively, ovor or upon which the same is 
carried, as aforesaid, when the s:.me is carried only on these other 
railroads, vessels, or other lines cf transportation or carriage alone 
respectively. No railroad corporationof this state shall, pursuant 
to any such combination or agreement, or in furtherance thereof, 
charge or receive a less sum or price for the carriage, transporta- 
tion, receiving, loading, unloadio'j, handling and delivering of any 
property which shall, in the cor.rse of that transportation, have 
been carried over or upon any other railroad, vessel, or line of 
carriage or transportation than the aggregate of the price which, 
according to the arrangement, classification and specifications 
aforesaid, the said railroad would be entitled to receive if such 
propeity was only transported over its railroad, added to the lo- 
cal tariffs and ordinary rates and charges for the carriage, trans- 
portation and forwarding of the same kind of property respective- 
ly, for the time being, over or upon the other railroads, vessels, or 
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lines of carriage or transportation respectively, on wMch thesame 
is carried, when the same is only transported on such other rail- 
roads, vessels or lines of carriage or transportation alone, re- 
spectively. Any railroad corporation which shall deliver at any 
point any property carried upon its railroad, which shall, in the 
course of that carriage or transportation, have been carried on 
any other railroad, vessel or line of carriage or transportation, 
and which shall charge or receive on such delivery a less sum 
for receiving, loading, transporting, unloading, handling and de- 
livering of the same than the aggregate of the price and sum it 
would as aforesaid be entitled to receive according to said ar- 
rangement, classification and specification, and the aggregate of 
the local tariffs and ordinary rates and charges for the carriage, 
transportation and forwarding of the same over or upon such other 
railroad, vessels, and other lines of carriage or transportation, re- 
spectively, over or upon which the same shall have been carried 
or transported as aforesaid, respectively, where the same is only 
canied or transported on such other railroads, vessels, or lines of 
carriage or transportation respectively alone, shall be held prima 
facie to have violated this section and thin act. 

^ 5. Each and every director, officer, agent, or servant, of every 
railroad corporation who shall be guilty of a violation of any part 
of this act, or of aiding or abetting therein, shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof, shall be punished by 
fine of not less than two hundred and fifty dollars, nor more than 
one thousand dollars, or imprisonment, as now provided by law, 
or both. 

§ 6. This act shall apply to each and all railroad corporations 
now incorporated, or hereafter to be organized or incorporated 
under any law of this state, except the Long Island railroad, and 
all other railroads now constructed, or that shall hereafter be con- 
structed on Long Island. 

^ 1. This act shall take effect on the first day of April, one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty, 

^ 8. All acts and parts of acta inconsistent with this act, or any 
part thereof, are, to that extent, hereby r 
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In Assembly, Feb. 27, 1860. 

Mr. Chaihman : — 

The bill which was the firat-born of the Select Commit- 
tee, was ushered into the world, as will to remembered, 
with a flourish of trumpets. Its perfections were wonder- 
ful. No amendment was to be allowed. No "shears" 
were to come near it. Not a letter to be changed. What 
has become of this child of so much promise ■? Why, sir, 
we have to-day seen it consigned to the grave, and by its 
own parents. It is a clear case of infanticide. A coroner's 
inquest should be held. Short and troubled was the life of 
the deceased ; speedily was it hurried to the tomb and laid 
in its last resting place. 

" So fades a summer olond away ; 

So Bioks the gale when atorms are o'er ; 

So gently Btuta the eye of day ; 

So dies the wave along the shore," 
And now, sir, having paid the funeral honors due to the 
distinguished dead, let us look at its successor, provided 
we can keep it before us unchanged long enough for that 
purpose. If you examine it you will at once be struck with 
its family likeness to the deceased. If you look very close- 
ly, you will find that there has been another crime com- 
mitted — that the grave has been robbed, and that it is the 
corpse which was supposed to have been buried this morn- 
ing which has been brought back to us dressed in disguise 
to make it less offensive. All that has been done to the bill ' 
(dropping the figure) amounta to nothing but a recorded 
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coufesaion that ita principals are wrong and cannot be car- 
ried out without the grossest injustice- 
It appears by the last official report, that there are with- 
in the bounds of this State, 2,398 miles of railways, which 
have cost, in the aggregate, $149,262,311. They have 
added countless millions to the wealth of the State, aud 
they contribute daily to the prosperity and comfort of the 
people. We have also 812 miles of canals, which have been 
constructed at an immense expenditure from the public 
treasury. No State, no nation in the world, can exhibit 
more magnificent results springing from the spirit of com- 
mercial enterprise. The bill before us, if enacted into a 
law, must affect very aerionsly, for good or for evil, all 
these vast interests. In discussing its merits, I trust this 
House will put aside all the selfish interests of canal for- 
warders, of " Clinton Leagues," and railway managers; 
that it will rise above all excitements and prejudices, and 
will take its stand on the high and broad ground of those 
eternal principles of truth, justice and honor, by which the 
action of a great State should ever be governed. In the 
light of such principles I shall endeavor to examine the 
provisions of this bill. 

I have not offered a single amendment to the bill, and 
have advocated but one of those proposed by others. The 
reason why I have abstained from all attempts to improve 
the bill, is, that it appears to me incapable of being brought 
into any tolerable form by any series of amendments. 
The first section contained, as originally reported, 132 lines, 
and covered five pages. The other sections covered four 
more pages. And such a complicated labrynth of words 
has never yet been seen upon our statues, and I trust never 
will be. 

I make these remarks with the more freedom, because I 
am informed that the bill came from outside, aud was not 
prepared by the Select Committee, or by any member of 
this House. Without such information, it was sufficiently 
apparent that the mind which gave us the compact and 
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well written report made by the ChairmaQ of that Com- 
mittee, the geatleman from Niagara, had nothing to do 
with weaving this entangled web, which seems to have 
neither beginning, end or middle. 

But, air, objectionable as the bill is in point of form, that 
is as nothing compared with the unsound and odious prin- 
ciples which lie buried beneath its flood of verbiage. It 
proposes a violent and sweeping interference with the 
business of all the railroads in the State. It proposes to 
wrest from them .franchises solemnly guarantied to them 
by law, to invade all their station houses and depots, to 
abolish all their freight regulations, and to establish for 
them an inflexible and iron pro rata rule, such as the ex- 
perierce of all time upon every avenue of commerce has 
shown to be unsound, impracticable and unjust. 

The ground upon which the Legislature is asked to do 
this great violence, appears at first sight very plausible. 
It is, that higher prices are frequently charged for way 
freights than for through freights, for short distances than 
for long ones. This naturally strikes every mind not 
familiar with the course of trade as being unequal and 
wrong. And I have no doubt that moat of the petitions 
presented here have been signed under that first impression. 
When I received and read the " Clinton League" docu- 
ments which were so profusely scattered over the State, 
presenting only this aspect of the question, and before I 
had time for examination, I frankly admit that if one of 
those petitions had been presented to me, I might and 
probably should have signed it 

One or two illustrations will best serve to remove that 
impression and show the fallacy of this pro rata rule. Take, 
for instance, the New York and Erie Road ; it starts from 
Dunkirk with a train of cars as long as one locomotive can 
draw and all completely filled, and carrying, sa}' 200 tons 
of freight at $5 per ton. It moves on to New York with- 
out any stoppage or interruption, except for the usual 
supplies of wood and wjiter, and when it has arrived at ita 
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destination it will receive $1000 for the freight earned by 
the trip. Charge against thia the wages of the men em- 
ployed, the cost of fuel, the wear and tear and all other 
expenses, reaching say $750 ; and the balance, $260, will 
he clear profits. Take now a train for way freight, start- 
ing from Dunkirk with only three or four cars partly filled, 
and stopping at every station along the whole line of 450 
miles and picking up here and there half-loaded cars, and 
finally arriving at New York with perhaps the same num- 
ber of cars as the through train, but not more than one-half 
the quantity of freight, say 100 tons, and even charging 
the same price per ton as upon the through train, there 
would be but $500 received. Supposing the expenses of 
the way train to be the same as of the through train (and 
the proof shows that they would be far more,) it will be 
seen at a glance that whereas there was a profit of $250 
upon the through train there is a loss of the same amount 
upon the way train. 

My friend, Mr. Diven, late Senator from my district, 
who is very familiar with this whole subject, and especially 
with the operations of the Reading road, has kindly sent 
me a statement, which I beg leave to read as further illus- 
trating the same position : 

The Reading Railroad is 100 miles in length. A locomotive draws 100 
four-wheel cars, carrying five ton a each, from PottsTiUe to Richmond, the 
whole length of the road. Experience has shown that coal carried in this 
way will pay.a fair profit at one ceut per ton per mile. This load pays $500 
drawn through. Now if you start frem Pottsvillo with five oar loads, and 
atop every five miles and load fire cars at each stop, you reach Richmond 
with a fiUl load, and at one cent per ton per mile on a load eatheted in this 
way, yon receive $260 ; and every railroad operator can see that it will cost 
more to earn i2S0 in this way than $500 on tlie through load. 

These illustrations might be continued to any extent. 
They show I believe with entire fairness the distinction 
between throngh and way freights — the absolute necessity 
which the laws of trade enforce, of charging more in pro- 
portion upon way than upon through freights. They show 
too why this always has been done and always must be 
done if the carrying trade be conducted upon sound busi- 
nesa principles. Moreover if we look into the evidence 
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given before the select committee, we find that several of 
the ablest and most experienced men connected with rail- 
road management in the whole country were examined, 
and all concur in the statement that it is impossible to do a 
way buBinesa at the same rates as a through businesB, be- 
cause it is "far more expensive. Every man of common 
sense must see that it would be as improper to require it 
as to compel a merchant to sell hia goods at retail for the 
same price as at wholesale. 

Let us look a little farther into the practical working of 
this pro rata principle. The original bill provided that all 
freights should be carried at a sum certain per ton per 
mile, and the same rate to apply as well to a lesser as to a 
greater quantity. There was also to be allowed at the 
rate of 40 cents per ton (in the elegant language of this 
bill) " for receiving, loading, unloading, handling, deliver- 
ing and doing the other things aforesaid." Suppose then 
you wish to send a barrel of flour from Dunkirk on the 
Erie road a distance of five miles. A half dime would seem 
a small sum to charge for that service, and a barrel of 
flour being about the tenth part of a ton, there would be 
four cents " for receiving, loading, and unloading, handling, 
delivering and doing the other things aforesaid," making 
altogether nine cents — a very moderate charge, truly. But 
pro rate it to New York, and it would amount to $4,50, 
frequently more than the flour would be worth. Extend 
the principle over a line of road a thousand miles in length, 
say from Chicago to New York, and the freight would 
amount to $10 per barrel or (100 per ton. If you do not 
like to pro rate up in this way, suppose we pro rate down. 
Start a barrel of flour from Chicago to New York at |1 
per barrel, which is more than the usual charge. It would 
make the rate for 10 miles one cent, 5 miles half a cent, and 
one mile one mill. To such ridiculous and absurd results 
does this principle lead. 

The author of the bill, whoever he may have been, was 
obliged himself to violate the principle of it as its friends 
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have been to-day, and to save it from these ludicrous re- 
sults provided that an arbitrary sum of twenty-five cents 
should he paid for carrying any dietance. But this does 
not affect the principle, it only shows a consciousness- that 
it is unsound. 

The majority report of the Select Conamittee refers with 
an air of triumph to the fact that several roads running in 
connection pro rate with each other. But in every in- 
stance adduced in the report it was through freight, carried 
over the entire length of all the roads, and in such cases it 
makes no difference whether the prices charged are a sum 
in gross or at so much per mile. The result would be the 
same either way. It therefore proves nothing. 

The friends of this bill recoiled with horror from the pro- 
position to apply it to the canals. They gave as an excuse 
that competition would regulate the prices on the canals, 
and so it will, but not on the pro rata principle, which is 
thus proved to be wrong. It was proven before the com- 
mittee, and not denied, that in May last freight was carried 
by canal from New York to Buffalo, 514 miles, for 10 cents 
per 100 lbs,, while from New York to Rochester, 415 miles, 
13 cents per 100 pounds was charged. At pro rata it 
should have been SiJj cents per 100 pounds, or one- 
third less than was charged to Enffalo. In July, from New 
York to Syracuse, 8 cents per 100 pounds was charged for 
3 16 miles, while from Syracuse to Manlius, 10 miles, 8 cents 
per 100 lbs. At pro rata, the rate between Syracuse and 
Manlins would have been 3 mills per 100 pounds, instead 
of 8 cents. So to Kome, 125 miles, 10 cents per 100 
pounds, and from New York to Syracuse, 316 miles, 8 cents 
per 100 pounds. At pro rata, from Albany to Eome it 
should have been 3im cents per 100 pounds. At the 
same time, from Albany to TJtica, 100 miles, 10 cents per 
100 pounds was paid, and from New York to Detroit 12 
cents per 100 pounds. A pro rata would be, from Albany 
to Utica, lioo cents per 100 pounds, or less than one- 
quarter the price charged. 
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I will not detain the committee by multiplying facte and 
instances which are so well kuown and to which there is 
no exception. Upon no road, upon no river, npon no canal 
in the whole country has this iron pro rata rule ever been 
applied to way freights. All rules and a!i analogies are 
against it. The same postage stamp required to carry a 
letter one mile will carry it a thousand miles. Express 
charges vary but little on account of distances. The 
freights are but a trifle higher from Kew York to Liver- 
pool than from New York lo Charleston. The great rival 
lines of railroads engaged in ardent competition with ours 
are free and untrameied. "Why then should we step in to 
aid those lines by putting handcuffs and straight-jackets 
upon our own roads 1 Why should we thus interfere with 
the natural course of trade, and intermeddle in a business 
which will be much better managed by those who are en- 
gaged in it and understand it, than it can possibly be by 
the Legislature? 

Sir, the gentleman from Herkimer, who advocates this 
violent interference with the transportation business re- 
ferred in terms of admiration to the late Michael Hoffman 
— a name never to be pronounced by me but in terms of 
respect and veneration. I would like to ask my friend 
from Herkimer, what that wise and faithful statesman 
would have said to such a proposition as this. Often have 
I wished during this debate that the " Grey Eagle of Her- 
kimer," as we used to delight to call him, might have been 
spared to rise in his place here and blast with the light- 
ning of bis great intellect a scheme bo full of mischief as 
the one before ns. But, sir, though dead, he yet speaks 
and shall be heard. I will read from a speech delivered 
by him upon this floor in the Constitutional Convention of 
1846, He was referring, as will be seen, to the subject of 
levying tolls upon transportation, but bis remarks will 
apply with equal force to the violent and lawless inter- 
ference propoaed in this bill : 
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Some effort lias been made to tax the railroads on their transportations, 
as if the company paid this class of taxes and not the persons who con- 
sumed the aitioles transported. The Legislatnre have made some progress 
in this Spanish-Bonrhon legislation of pensioning the government on trade 
and travel. We would- make internal improvements and cheapen trans- 
portation, and tax the transportation to make it dear. If we attempt to 
extend and fli this system of taxes on transportation, if we pursue the 
conrse of taxing transportation on roads not made at the expense of the 
State, we shall make the government a real highwayman — odious aud an 
oppressor. Suchacourae may, like any other abuse auswer.for a timei 
hat it must fail from surronnding circumstanoea. Trade, travel and trans- 
portation will he driven from us. and our industry must languish for want 
of the rewards which nntaxed transportation and trade can alone secure to 

I never can consent that the current expenses of the State, and all ila 
great expenditures, should he charged on the right of way, which the 
sovereign should hold, not as property for revenue, but in trust for the 
million — to promote travel, transportation and commerce. To the extent 
that the State makes advances and incurs a reasonable risk in making a 
road or canal, the State, from the tolls, should fully indemnify itself for 
those expenses and that risk. But when a citizen, at his own expense, 
makes the road or ciual,! can think of no worse or more oppressive course 
than the Bourbon one wliich we have commenced of taxing the transporta- 
tion on it for the benefit of the State. 

If the policy of levying tolls upon transportation de- 
served to be characterized as a Spanish-Bourbon policy, 
Low much more does this pro rata scheme deserve that 
epithet ? For the tolls there is a show of reason. There 
is at least the excuse that they will bring some revenue 
into an exhausted and empty treasury, and, as Hoffman 
declares, the State should indemnify itself for its expenses. 
But the pro rata measure does not offer even that poor 
apology. It will be a violent and mischievous interference 
with trade and transportation, which may produce a little 
temporary benefit to a few canal forwarders, but to no one 
else, either government or people, and must ultimately end 
in disaster to all parties. What good can it do ? "Will it 
lower the rates of freight for our own citizens ■? The com- 
plaint is not that the charges upon us au^ too high, but 
those upon our neighbors are too low. The proof shows 
conclusively that the rates for way freights, upon the roada 
in this State, are lower than upon almost any roads in the 
country. If by passing' this act we break up the through 
business we shall compel the roads to raise our own freights 
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in order to support themselyoa at aU. "Will the people 
thank us for that 1 

In deeauce of the evidence, the advocates of the measure 
contend that it can be enforced, and out roads still keep 
their business— that the rates on this business can be in- 
creased without losing it. They tell us that Now York has 
a plateau which is the natural track of commerce ; they point 
us to the heavy grades at the South, and the cold winters 
at the North ; and by a series of easy and pleasing deduc- 
tions they arrive at a logical demonstration that the 
rival lines cannot compete with us, and that the trade 
must continue to pass over our plateau. They are like cer- 
tain learned writers who proved only a few years ago that 
railroads could never carry freight at all, and that steani 
.hips could not cross the Atlantic, and that all who differed 
from them in these opinions were very ignorant people. 
The speculations were all good ; the logic perfect, but the 
misfortune was that the event would never agree with the 
prediction. Even while the demonstration that these things 
could not be done, was going on, the things actually were 
done. . 

So it is with onr friends. Their reasoning is good, their 
conclusions most gratifying, but the actual event falsifies 
alh They huild us a pleasant house to dwell in ; but it IS 
founded upon the sand and the storm sweeps it away. 
Whilst we are listening to the proof that those rival roads 
cannot compete with ours, they actually are competing. 
Whilst we are being told that the grand trunk road is, op 
towards the North Pole, frozen up and incapable of carrying 
freight to New York a. cheaply as our own roads, its trams 
are running but a few miles north of us, its agents are all 
over the west, and it is actually carrying freight from Chicago 
to Liverpool cheaper than out roads can carry it to New 
York. There has been expended upon it and other works 
in connection, to enable them to compete with us, more 
money than the Erie canal and our two great lines of rail- 
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road originally cost The total amount o! capital invested 
in worlis competing with 'us more or less for this western 
trade, in Canada and the States, is not less than $350,000,000. 
Our own railways have cost in the aggregate near 
«15O.O0O,OO0. What mean these immense and almost in- 
credible expenditures 7 Do gentlemen suppose that they 
are for no purpose ? Has Canada, backed by the British ■ 
government, expended nearly $100,000,000 for nothing? 
No ; delude us with specious reasoning as you may, as to 
the impossibility of competition, the patent fact stands out 
in defiance of all logic. These tremendons interests are 
engaged in a desperate struggle. The New York roads are 
pressed on every side, and ate put to their utmost energies 
to mamtain themselves. In carrying at low rates they sub- 
mit to a stern necessity. Who doubts that they would 
obtain higher prices if they could ? Are we to be told that 
they wantonly throw away money ? No ; to compel them 
to chargehigher is to compel them toabondon the business. 
To pass this law i. to put chains upon their limba at a time 
when they most require the free use of all their powers in 
this tremendous contest. 

I will not detain the committee longer upon this branch 
of the subject. I have not deemed it necessary to reply at 
much length to arguments intended to prove that certain 
events could not happen when they are actually happening 
every day before our eyes. 

There is another question of a most serious characler, to 
which I now ask attention. Has the Legislature a constitu- 
tional right to pass this act, and can it do so without a 
violation of it, faith and honor? This question h.is not 
hitherto been referred to, except in a very general way by 
the report of the select committee, which does not touch 
the real point involved. 

I have already alluded to the fact that tl60,000,000 have 
been invested in the railroads of this State, a sum sufficient 
to admonish us that we are dealing with immense interesta 
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and should proceed with caution. The Legislature has at 
ail times encouraged the construction of these works, which 
have done so much to develop our wealth and revenues. 
The monies expended upon them belonged not to the State 
but to individuals, who were induced to advance their 
funds in consideration of certain rights and franchises 
granted by the State. One of those franchises was the 
right of each company to fix and regulate the rates of 
freight.. It is an established rule of law that a charter to 
such a corporation is a contract between the government 
aud the company. To take away or impair one of the 
franchises granted by such a charter would therefore he a 
clear violation of the Constitution, but for the clause which 
is usually inserted reserving the power " to alter, modify 
or repeah" Now what is the fair import and meaning of 
that formal provision inserted in all charters t Does it 
mean that the. Legislature may, without a forfeiture of the 
charter, step 'in wantonly and take away the rights and 
franchises which it has granted to a company and render 
them worthless 1 This would be a monstrous doctrine. 
Although the State may have power bo to act, good faith 
and common honesty forbid it. Let me call attention to 
the language of Chancellor Kent upon this subject : 
2d Kent'a Com., 872, 9tli Ed,— 306 old Ed. 
General Railroad Act, Sec. 28, Sab. 9 and 10, See. 33. 
The law gave the right to fix and regulate rates of 
freight. It gave authority to mortgage that franchise 
with the otber property. Such mortgages have been given 
and money advanced upon them to the amount of many 
millions. And now it is proposed to step in and take away 
the right. Is not this a gross violation of faith 1 And 
here .let me again quote another passage from the speech 
of Michael Hoffman, already referred to. "I have," said 
he " no desire to make a stalking horse of the public faith, 
but I wish to bring before the committee what is meant 
by a breach of public faith. In a moral point of view, and 
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and in ita numerous consequences, it is in relation to the 
sovereign body what wilful and corrupt perjury is to the 
individual man. It is the maximum of human guilt." 

I know not how this matter may appear to others ; with 
my views of it I could not vote to violate the faith of the 
State, as I believe this bill does, without feeling this 
"maximum of human guilt" resting upon my conscience. 

These remarks apply to all the railroads generally. But, 
8ir, as to the longest of those roads, the New York and 
Erie, I take still stronger grounds, and insist that the pas- 
sage of this bill will not be only a breach of public faith, 
but a direct and palpable infraction of the Constitution. 
Upon looking into the law upon this subject, I find that 
the Erie road stands upon grounds peculiar to itself, as a 
brief reference to its history, and the legislation in regard 
to it, will show. 

It will be remembered by the older members of this 
House, that immediately after the completion of the Erie 
canal, the southern tier of counties complained that whilst 
they had been taxed for that work they were not benefitted 
but rather injured by it. With a view of doing justice to 
them the project of a State road was started as an offset 
for the canal, and the Legislature ordered a survey to be 
made and measures to be taken for the construction of 
such a road. While the matter was yet under discussion, 
public attention was directed to the then new mode of 
conveyance by railways, and the idea became prevalent 
that a railway had better take the place of the State road. 
Finally, in 1832, the New York and Erie Railroad Com- 
pany was chartered, with the understanding from the onset 
that it was to receive aid from the State. It was chartered 
as a freight road. One of the powers given to it in ex- 
press terms was to "fix, regulate and receive the tolls and 
charges" for transportation. I read from the 14th section 
of its charter. 
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The company waa organized, and in 1836 the State in 
pursuance of the purpose all along entertained, advanced 
stock to aid in the construction of the road to the extent 
of $3,000,000. Suhsequently the company entirely broke 
down, the work was suspended, and for several years there 
was little hope of its ever being completed. There were 
applications and a report in the Senate to adopt it as a 
State work. But finally, after great embarrassment and 
much negotiation, the company waa reorganized underalaw 
passed in 1845, and the work went on to completion. And 
I now wish to call particular attention to that law of 1845. 
It will be seen that it is not only in substance but even in 
form a contract between the State and the company. The 
language is: "If the New York and Erie Railroad Com- 
pany," &c , then it shall be lawful tor them to issue bonds 
which shall be mortgages, Ac, a first lien, &o. There is 
no authority reserved to repeal or modify this act. On 
the contrary, it contains a section repealing all acts in 
conflict with it. Under this guaranty of the State, the 
mortgage bonds were issued, the $3,000,000 advanced upon 
them, and by the express terms of this law they became a 
first lieu upon all the property and franchises of the road. 
One of these franchises was the right to fix and regulate 
its own freights, and I respectfully submit that you cannot 
interfere with that franchise without violating the oonsti- 
tutional provision that no law shall be passed impairing 
the obligations of contracts, and also violating the pledged 
faith of the State by trampling under foot the rights of the , 
mortgagees of that road. 

In view of these circumstances, I ask the members of 
this House to consider well whether we can pass this law 
and still act in accordance with the admonitions of the 
learned and pure minded Ohancellor Kent ? Will it ex- 
hibit that "extreme moderation and discretion" which he 
so earnestly and 80 wisely commends! Or will it exhibit 
that recklessness of public faith and constitutional obliga- 
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tions which will be the first step in a downward road of 
dishonor, where every succeeding step will become more 
easy and rapid ? 

A few general remarks and I have done. The railroads 
have been arraigned here, as " grinding monopolies," mak- 
ing war upon the canals and the people. I do not stand 
here as their advocate or apologist. I have no interest in 
them or their management, other than such as every citizen 
ha8. I admit that these great corporations should be 
watched and strictly confined to their legitimate duties. I 
think it more than probable that in the rush and hurry of 
the ^heated cempetition in which they are engaged, they' 
may have been at times too heedless of the rights of our 
citizens. But I do not believe that this has been the result 
of design, or of any intention to make war against the inter- 
ests of a State npon which they depend for their very exist- 
ence, and in whose honor and prosperity the managers feel 
as high a pride and as deep an interest as any of us. I have 
no doubt that there is some truth and a great deal of ex- 
aggeration in these charges hunted up and brought forward 
by the " Clinton League," for the purpose of making out a 
case gainst them. Doubtless most of these instances are 
accidental irregularities which will be corrected by public 
opinion, and free competition, a stronger power in commer- 
cial matters than legislative acts. The railroad corporations 
are not perfect any more than other human institutions, and 
we cannot make them so. If they make mistakes, the Leg- 
islature might make those which would be as bad or worse- 
Let us not take their afiairs into our hands. Our success in 
the canal business has not been such as to encourage us to 
undertake the ruining of the railroads. 

Why should we denounce them as grinding monopolies 
and charge them with oppression ? They are not monopo- 
lies ; they have no exclusive privileges. Every body may 
build a Railroad to compete with any other. There is entire 
freedom in this respect, and they are all in competition, 
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more or hsa, with other roads. And how have they 
oppressed us? Has it been by pouring oat their money like 
water until they have expended $150,000,000 to bring the 
markets of the world to our very doors 1 Has it been by 
carrying ns and our merchandize from place to place with 
the speed of the wind and laying at our feet the tribute of 
all quarters of the globe ? Has it been by carrying food to 
the consuming millions at rates so low that nearly all the 
companies are on the verge of bankruptcy and the Railroads 
are becoming paupers? Call you this oppression ? And 
who, among us, ever knew that we were oppressed at all 
until the "Clinton League" told us so ? But for the uncall- 
ed for obtrusion of this information, we should have lived 
on in blissful ignorance of what we were suffering. 

Again, 1 ask, why the Railways are charged with oppres- 
sion ? Not because they charge us too much, but because 
they aro kind to our neighbors and charge them too little. 
We propose to make it a criminal offence, and to inflict 
pains and penalties if they do not charge them higher and 
compel people to pay more for their bread. Is the great 
State of New York to make such an exhibition of herself? 
la she to legislate with the mean and envious spirit " which 
pines and sickens at another's joy?" 

But it is said that the effect of this is to depress the value 
of our lands and depopulate om- State. Is there any truth 
in that assumption? Does anybody believe it? Will our 
farmers sell out and move a thousaad miles farther west, 
because they can have their produce carried to the seaboard 
for a few cents less? No sir ; it is all fiction. We have 
countervailing advantages which more than overbalance all 
this. The farmers of the west have much more difficulty 
and expense to reach their shipping points than we have. 
And if there is depression in the value of the land at the 
East, so is there at the West ; and the railroads had nothing 
to do with it in either case. It is the natural result of the 
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commercial revulsion of two years ago, and the failure oF 
western crops, the effects of which are still felt everywhere. 

It is said that the railroads are competing with the canals, 
and taking away their business. That is true to some ex- 
tent. No one can deny it. The State built canals, and it 
authorized and encouraged the building of railroads along 
their banks. Competition was the natural and inevitable 
result. If the State was determined to avoid competition 
it should never have gone into the canal business, or else 
it should not have authorized the railroads. Having done 
both, and;brought its competitors info the field, it is unfair 
and unmanly to rule them off by the power of law. 

Legislate as much aa we may, the trade will go where it 
can go quickest and cheapest. In doing so it obeyea the 
laws of trade, which are higher than any that we can make. 
Let us not forget that we live in a progressive and a fast 
age and country. Commercial enterprise is running its 
competing lines all over the globe. Railways are supplant- 
ing Canals, and the brain may even now be at work which 
is to invent some power to take the place of railways. We 
can no more stay these things than we can change the 
course of the planets. There is as has been well said " an 
inexorable logic of events " which it is as vain to resist as 
it is to contend with the Almighty. 

The bill before ns is, in my opinion, an attempt to re- 
verse the wheels of time and make them roll backward. It 
is a bill to violate the laws of trade, to enact a manifest 
wrong, to do injustice to the railroads, and to sacrifice 
American to British enterprise, to drive away the trade and 
commerce of the State and of its great emporium. Worst 
of all, it is a bill to violate the faith of the State and the 
Constitution of the United States. These are my reasons 
for opposing it, I think they are sufBcient. 
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OPPOSITION TO KESTRICIIONS UPON TRADE. 



Eemonstiance of the Business Meii of New-York. 



To THE Hon. the Legislature or the Statb of Nkw-Yohk: 

Your Petitioners, merchants and business men of the City and County 
of New-York, remonstrate against the passage of bills now before your 
honorable body, providing for the regulation of Rail-Eoads, and their 
Freight Tariffs. That one bill, commonly called the Pro Rata Freight 
Bill, ia grounded on false principles of legislation, tyrannical in its provi- 
sions, and subversive of the best interests of this State, It provides that 
all the Eail-Eoads in this State shall carry freight at the same rate per 
mile for a short distance that tliey charge for a long distance. This arbi- 
trary interference with the natural laws of trade is justified by the friends 
of the bill on the ground that the producers of this State need protection 
from "Western competition, and that the State Canals need protection 
from Rail-Road competition. Instead of obstructing our means of trans- 
port and communication with the great and growing West, the State 
should do every thing in its power to increase these facilities. Our 
commercial supremacy is not so secure for the future as we are prone to 
believe. Wo have active and vigilant rivals on every side, and they are 
exerting every effort to draw off our trade The eiFect of the Special Tax 
proposed would be to enhance the prices of food brought from the West 
to the populations of our crowded cities and villages, while it wonld at 
the same time tend to diminish the employment, and reduce the com- 
pensation of labor. For those, and many other reasons that might be 
advanced, your remonstrants respectfully, but most earnestly uige the 
rejection of both bills. 
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Block, a, 154 Fulton-stroeL 
Bidwell, N., U6 Fulton-streef, 
Brown, D. W., 130 Fulton-street. 
Brown, A. S., 130 Fulton-street. 
Bevillfl, Jno., 126 Fulton -street. 
Besson &. Van Syokel, 39 Soutii William- 
street, 
Bloodgood. John. 
Brooks, Geo., 46 Ferry-street. 
Bailey, Lang & Co. H., 54 Cliff-street. 
Baker, H„ 23 Soutli-street 
Beeeber, Wm. A., 1 Hanover-street. 
Bert, Jaeob, 3 Hanover-streetu 
Brown & Bloke, 323 Broadway. 
Betts, T. B., B49 Broadway. 
Bridge, Cliai'les, 359 Broadway. 
Bulpin, Gregson it Elliott, 361 Broadway. 
BntT, Gea, 267 Broadwaj-. 
Bement, E., 40 Exchange Place. 
Baker & Co., Anson, 47 Wan-en.«treet. 
Bnrtis <b Kirby, 75 Warren-street. 
Buzby, Jno., 83 Warren-street. 
Broekelmnnn, J. R., 16 Exchange Place. 
Baliin & Sander, 24 Exchange Place. 
Birney E. H., 69 Wall-street. 
Brown, Eros, itc Co, 
Beach, Wm. H., 20 East llfli-street, 
Benner & Deake, 113 Wall-street. 
Burdiok &. Frisbia. 103 Wall-street. 
Bawerman, Wm. D„ 91 Wall-atreet. 
Braynard, T. L, 81 Wall-street. 
Braynard, S., 81 Wall-street. 
Broason, J. M., 888 Broadway. 
Black, James, 399 Greenwich-street. 
Barth, E. F., S88 Broadway. 
Bissell, Champion, 257 Front-street. 
Blttobman, J. S., 259 Front-street 
Beards lie Cummings. 279 and281FroDt-3t, 
Bird A Co., Wm. Edgar, 218 Frontstreet. 
Bampton, F. W., 206 South-street. 
Barr & Co., 114 South-street 



Bloomer i Macbeth, 24 and 26 Peck Slip 
Blaehly, Simpson & Co., 36 Dey-streeL 
Benjamin John, K, 59 Day-street. 
Brown. Jr., & Co., Wm. A.. 41 Dey-street. 
Breed, J. B, &. Ca, 26 Cortlandt-street. 
Bui^oyne, Theo., 65 Liberty -street. 
Bierwith, Leopold, Merchants' Exchange. 
Berber, Palmer & Co., 207 Duane-street. . 
Booth, Peck lb Barber, 141 Duane-street- 
Briggs, James A., 25 William-street. 
Beach & Co., H. C., 71 Pine-street 
Bristol. E. L. 418 Broadway. 
Ballard, W. J. H., 364' Broadway. 
Bartlett 4 Lesley, 426 Broadway. 
Bailey & Southard, 27 Park Place, 
Bamwall, W., 74 BeaTer-street. 
Brawn, Francis, 83 Beaver-atreet 
Brown & Powers, 362 Broadway, 
"iramhall, C, 442 Broadway, 
iogert, Ed. C, 49 William-atreet 
{cats, A. W., 43 Exchange Place. 
Barclay & Uvingston, 24 Beaver-street. 
Burt, Edwin C., 27 Park Row. 
Boyd, J. L.. 70 Gold-street, 
Bi'idgens, Wm. H., 189 William-street, 
Brinokerhoff, J, 103 Fulton -street. 
Botaford, Stephen, 78 West 48th-atreet 
Baldwin, C, 58 Gold-street. 
Brass, J. D., 58 Beekman-street. 
Burns, M. H., 68 Beetroan-street. 
Barrows A Scott, 124 Maiden Lane. 
Brown, Jr., Henry, 6 Gold-street 
Booth, Alfred, 243 Water-street 
Burkh alter, S., 220 Greenwich-street 
Beekwith, B. L, 43 Pine-street- 
Beale, Geo. W., 89 Pine-street 
Balmforth, C, 5 Pine-street. 
Bininger, Andrew G., 12 Pine-street 
Baliin, M.. 175 Pearl-street 
Brown, Elijah T., 40 Spruce-strcat 
Brooks & Co., James, 32 Sprnce-street 
Brooks it Co., Geo. J., 8 Spruce-street 
Brimlow, Wm., 18 James Slip. 
Booth, Wm. T., 132 King-street. 
Baban it Co,, T. S,, 675 Washjngton-sti^eet 
Beli, John, 330 West-street 
Baylea, J, C, 400 West-sti'cei. 
Braine. Wm., 160 Pearl-street 
Baraeys. W„ 160 Pearl-street. 
Blake, Wheeloek & Co,, 71 Gold-street 
Blodget, Brown & Co., 83 Beekman-street 
Bulkley, Bro. & Co, 67 Eaekman-atreet. 
Barnes & Sons, Edwai'd, IS Beokman-st 
Barry, James, 22 Beekman-sfreet 
Brett & Son, J. G,, 123 Beekman-street 
Baiter, W. B„ 23 Park Row. 
Baldwin, H. M,, 25 Park Row. 
Braynard, T, L., ! 



Browi 



,J.C. 



CASTEB, R, B,, 120 William-street 
Clark, & Williamson, I Wall-street 
Clarkaon, D., 34 Wall-street 
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Christian, G. H., 18 Wall-street. 
Cftofield, A. W., Fifth Avenue nnd 38th-st. 
Cooper, M.. 112 Chambore- street 
ChiTBtic, George, 29 Chambers-street. 
Coles, Mathflniel, 26 Broadwoy, 
Crary, Geo. D., 31 Wall-atreel. 
Curtis, Ojrua, 98 Broadway. 
Olart, Frederick, 130 Broadway. 
Cawley, J. F., 2B0 Front-etreet, 
Crawford, T. E., 84 Sooth-street. 
Cromwell, Edward, 209 Front^treet. 
Clark, Albert, 15 Fifth Avenue. 
Conant &. Bolles, F. J., 204 Bi'oadway. 
Curley &, Kirk, 233 Frontatreet. 
Couillard, K, 107 Sontli-slreet. 
Crowell <t Co., E., 43 Water-street and 6 

Coentiea Slip. 
Churchman & Roberts, 10 Water^treet. 
Chauneey, Henry, 42 Soutii-streeL 
Cooper, Wni. B., 70 Soath-etreet, 
Corning. E. S., 84 South-street 
Caldwell, a B., 20 Old Slip. 
Collins, Gao., Jr., 93 Beaver-street. 
Chazournea, F., 79 Cedar-straet 
Ci'onkhita, C, 14 Beaver-street. 
Cashman, M. H. & D., 6 Baaver-stroat. 
Crocker ii. Co., H. C , 88 Beaver-atreet, 
Church, Jno. B., 62 Baaver.straet 
Carpentar, Joehna S., 26 Beaver-street. 
Chemullin, J. B., 12 Broadway. 
Coopar, M. H., 205 Broadway. 
Clark A Banks, 204 Chambf - ' - ' 



Cary 



and 101 



Curtis & Baker, 149 Charabers-atreet. 
Comstock, Jno. D-, 165 Chambera-atreet 
Cromwell, Wm. A., 157 Chambers-atreeL 
Collins, Benjamia, 96 Broadway, 
Cobb, March A Co., e2 Eaaver-straet. 
Carters & Hawlev, 41 Brond-street. 
Cohen Ji Co,, M. S., 124 Watei^-atreet. 
Cooper & Co., 138 Fi'ont-street. 
Clough, Lowe Si Co., 164 Frontstraet. 
Clack & Co., Thomas, 193 Fi'ont-atreet. 
Crocker, Wood & Co., 62 South-street. 
Clucas & Leeds, 119 Maiden Lane. 
Christian & Son, A., 81 Maiden Lane. 
Claik, Jr., Ezra, 145 Maiden Lane. 
Cochran, Geo. W., 102 Broad-streei 
Cooper, Edward, 17 Burling Slip. 
Chase, E. 3., 137 Broadway, 
Caldwell A Co., John, 155 Broadway. 
Clark, Emmons, 173 Broadway, 
Oarhart, J. B., 68 Broadway. 
Cai'hart & Brother, 68 Broadway. 
Chandler, Foster rt Co,, 62 Barclay-streeL 
Cue, Lucius, 52 Barclay-street. 
Cummiiig, S. C. R.. 68 Bnrolay-streeL 
Cohen & Co., H. M , 60 Barelay-sti-eel. 
Carlton, James, 267 Barclay-street. 
Caiu & Co., J. K, 238 Fulton-strect. 
Copland, P, H., 56 South-street. 
Cooley, M. A., 12 Dey-atreet, 



Campbell & Beach, 98 Liberty-fitreat^ 
Clapp, Jr., John, 30 Beekman-street. 
Coha it Hyman, il2 Liberty-fltrect, 
Cohen A Ttiahell, 121 Liberty-street 
Conteul, Noah, 119 Liberty -street 
Clark, Alfred H,, 161 West-atreet. 
Corwin, A. M., 326 Broadway. 
Comstock, Wm. K,, B20 Broadway. 
Congreve & Son, Chas., IS Cliff-street 
Campbell & Fitzpatrick, 177 Pearl-street. 
Cornelis, F., 51 Cedar-street. 
Crosby, Gillespie ftStanton, 186 ■William- 
Cohen, 8. L., 184 WiUiam-street, 
Cnllen, J. C, 188 William-street 
CofBu. Eedington & Co., 88 WilUam-st, 
Chyinau, Geoi-ge, 72 Williara-atreet 
Clarke, J. H,,209 West Fuutteentii-street. 
Cornell, A. H., 89 Wooster-atreet, 
Clark, Green A Baker, 4S Maiden Lane. 
Cavendy, Edward, 74 Maiden Lane. 
Cleu, J. ¥., 90 Maiden Lane. 
Craft, Jno.. SS Fulton-sbract 
Cottrill, W. H., 278 Pearl-street 
Castellanos, A, V., 31 Old Slip. 
Ci'ooker, Edmuni!, 289 Henrv-street 
Choate, Joseph E., 147 Kiutti-strect. 
Cockvoft, J, E. v., 3 Hanover-street 
Conover, Stephen, 298 Broadway. 
Conover, Stephen, Jr., 298 Broadway, 
Congdon, Jno. G., 3!0 Broadway. 
Cornish, C. L., 310 Broadway. 
Cameron, Edwards & Co., 265BrondwBy, 
Gumming, Simpson & Armstrong, 279 

Broadway, 
Cohn, H., 801 Broadway, 
CofiiE, Robert, 313 Broadway. 
Chambei-3, M. E, 391 Broadway, 
Corey, E. Francis, Jr, 9J Merehants' Ex- 

change. 
Cook, Geo. E., 89 Wall-street. 
Carter, Samuel, 
Clarke, J, W., 388 Broadway, 
Ci'owell, Jno. E., 65 Avenue A, 
Oollina, D. M., 231 South-street 
CromweU, Wm., 36 Dey-atreet. 
Combes, B., 26 Cortland t-street 
Chollar, J., 83 Corlland^atl'aet. 
Cornell, Sidney, 36 Cortlandt-atreet 
Cornell, Thomas L., 86 Cortland t-street 
Cornell, Samuel M., 36 Cortlandt-sttect 
Crawford, J. P. A H. L. 
Conklin, B, R-, 189 Eeade-stract. 
Cammann A Co., 66 Wall-street 
Curran, Jno. P„ 666 Broadway, 
Casey, A, L., 413 Broadway. 



Carroll, Herriek A Mead, 393 Bi 
Church, S, G., 388 Broadway, 
Coe, Geo, 3,, 126 Broadway, 
Cui'tis, P. A,, 364 Broadway, 
Cornell A Amcrman, 10 Park Place, 
Cavan. W. R,, 1 Park Place. 
Couran, Thos., 31 North Moore-street 
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Cook, James, S6 Gold-street 
Cobb, Nathaniel R„ 27 William-atreet. 
01o7er ic Glenton, 6 South William-st, 
CiEaar it Pauli, i Sonth Willi am-streeL 
Coiisiaery &. Oa, F.,27 South William-st. 
Chapin, Oeorge, 116 Maiden Lane. 
Creamer. Robert, 11 Gold-street. 
Comhs, Daniel, 39 Feek Slift 
ChristianBon, K., 216 Green wioh-street 
Constantine, Thomas, 60 Pine-street. 
Currier, J. W,, 1B6 Siith Avenua. 
Cox & Wright, 4 and 6 Gold-atreei 
Colt, Jno. B., liO Feri'y-street. 
Converse, W. R.TjlerACo., 168PeaTl-«t. 
Clark, Alexander, 2U5 Sixth Ayeniie. 
Conner & Sans, James, 29lieekman-street. 
Clarke, Wilson Ji Co., 81 Beekman-street. 
Curtis, Joseph, 864 Broadway. 
Curtis, Alfred L, 364 Broadway. 
Commerford. Chas. C, 454 Broadway. 
Cheesman, Oaoar, 145 Duane-atreet. 
Catlin, C. T., 26 William-street. 

DAT, Henry, 13 Wall-street. 

De Forest, Armstrong Jj Co, 80 and 82 

ChaaibePB.etreet. 
Dayton & Gilder, 35 Cbambers-streeL 
Dewitt, Ohae. A, 83 Broadway. 
De Angelis, Gideim, SB Wall-atreet. 
- DuaenbeiT, Wm. Cox, 142 Broadway. 
Drumgold, L,, 177 South-street. 
De Forest & Co,, W. W., 82 South^streeL 
De Camp, R. K, 212 FronUtreet, 
Deeker, D. H., 66 Whitehall-street 
Dimon, ¥., 67 South-street; 
Dodge, Wm. HL, 59 Beaver-street. 
Dibble, K A., B Beaver-street 
Douglass, Geo. E., 19 Beaver-street 
De Rham, H. a, 24 Flftli Avenue. 
Daer, Denning, 53 William-street. 
Dinsmove, W. B,, 69 Broadway. 
Deuel <b Co., 169 Chambera-street 
Dickie, B. P., 144 Chambers-street, 
Deen, John L., 78 Water-street, 
Durkee &, Hough, 86 Water-street 
Dayton & Co., 186 Front-street, 
Daters & Co., 161 Front-street. 
Davie, Morris & Co., 87 Wall-street. 
Dajtoii, J. 0. & Co.. 107 Fi'ont-street 
Deuer, Thos. R., 117 Maiden Lane. 
Dibble & Bunoe, 119 Maiden Liine. 
Dickinson, Whittemore Si. Reed, 246, 247 

and 249 Water-street, 
De Witt & Bro, G., 109 John-street 
Dnrtee, S. L,, S4 Broadway. 
Dunning, A, A, 252 Broadway. 
Dohtmann & Eernett 278 Waahington-st 
Dodge, Levi, 62 South-street 
Dammarell, James, 69 South-street. 
DeJinis & Co., Samuel, 71 Dey-atreet. 
Dardcn, Geo., 96 Liberty .street 
Dittman, Isldor, 117 Liberty-street 
Doubleday &. Beak, 49 Murray-street, 



Dibbleo, & Co., H. E., 25 Murray-street. 
Dickinson, Ed, J,, 61 Cliff-street 
Dodge, Wm. E., 19 and 21 CliEf-street. 
Dutell, P., 61 Cedai'-street 
Davison, Tan Felt4 Crane, BO William-st 
Doyle, J. E., 97 Williara-street 
Davids, Geo. W., 127 William- street 
Denny, Jr., Thos,, 39 William-sti'eet 
Davis, Gilbert, cor. Pine and William-st 
Davis, Saml. C, cor. Pine and William-st 
Devoe, Jno. C, 860 Houston-street 
Dayton, Albert, 23 South-street 
Dunn, Joseph, 8 Old Slip. 
Douglas, Benj., 314 Broadway, 
Duryee, Jaques & Co., 336 Broadway. 
Dieseldorif & Co., K R, 396 Broadway. 
Derby & Jackson, 119 Nassau-street 
Davia, W. H., 50 Exchange Place. 
De Eaaoriaza, J. V. G., 10 Broadway. 
Dow, Aug, F., 89 Wall-street, 
Driggs &. Co., M. S., 278 &230 Sonth-et. 
Davia, Jaa, L,, 184 South.sti'eef^ 
DeGraff, L., 19 Jay-street 
Davidson & Lazarus, 26 Dey-street. 
Duckworth & Hayn, 80 Dey-atreet 
Denison & Wyckoff, 82 and 84Dey-Btreet 
Demarest, G. W., 177 Reade-street. 
Duncan &■ Son, John, 405 Broadway. 
Dayton, Lyman & Co., 1083 Broadway. 
Danfotth, SylveaterA Co., 604 Broad way, 
Dodd. M. W., 506 Broadway. 
Dennis, Chas., Vice-President Atlanljo 

Mutual Insurance Company, 
Droiige, Clause, 206 Wllliam-street 
Dunham, Edward, 13 William-street 
De Salvo, F, 6., 8 South William-street 
DeFenmeret & Co., 9 South William-st 
Dutilh A Co,, 23 Sonth Williara-ati'eet 
Davis, G. L., 58 Beekman-street. 
Danforth, J,, 15 Gold-street 
Demyer, Henry M., 309 Pearl-street 
Dupignac, Jr., E. R,, 8 Peck Slip. 
Dunnmg, J., 337 Greeawioh-street. 
Dunniers, John A., 200 Green wioh-street 
De Mier, Juan C, 60 Pine-street. 
Dike Brothers, 66 Pine-street 
Dike, H. A,, 66 Pine-street. 
Dillon & MoDonagh, 299 Greenwieh-at 
Dorr & Son, 339 Greenwich-atreet 
Drake, John J., 28 Spruce-street 
Dudley & Stafford, 69 Beekman-street 
Douglas Mannt Co,, 68 Beekman-street 
Davia, C. A J., 225 Folton-street. 
Dyer, H. Ballard, 2B Park Row, 
Day, M. W., Beekman-street 
Dai-t & Co., James, 60 Exchange Place, 
Duffey, J. P., 35 William-street 
Dean, B, E,, 442 Broadway, 
Dudley, M. & Penn, 97 Pearl-street 

EflRLB, John K,, 10 Beaver-street 
Eglcston, Baltell & Co,, 166 South-street 
Ernst Franklin, 193 Broadway. 
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Elj', Thomns, 2a Beaver-atreeL 

Ely, James, 25 Beaver-etveet. 

Eilis, Bennett & Co., 161 Chambers-street. 

Ely, Dudley P., 140 Front-etreob. 

Euga 4 Sonis, P. W„ 181 Front-street. 

Evans, Henry G., 85 Maiden Lane 

Elliott, J., 93 John-sti'eet 

Esenwain, F„ 171 Broadwav. 

Elliott 4 G>., n. ft, 182 and 184 Green- 

Eukerson, Jacob, 185 West-street. 
Eastman, Bigelow A Dayton, 3S2 Broad- 
Eager, J. & J„ 34 Cliff-Btraet 
ElliB, Robert H., 19 and 21 Merchant's Es. 
Ermand, W. G. Dey, 20 Eiehange Place. 
Elastic Cone Spring Co., 48 EschangaPl 
Eastwood, C. W., 16 Reade-street. 
Edmoston, S. S., 218 Duane-street, 
Evans, Henry, Deposit, N, Y, 
Edgecton, L., 232 Broadway. 
Emery, G. W., 622 Broadway. 
Edwards, A, W., 64 Gold-street. 
Edmun A Bowly, 13 South William-st. 
Ely, Eugene, 67 Gold-street. 
Ember, W., 68 Beefcman-street, 
Earl & Bartholomew, 196 Greenwich-st. 
Eberhard, A., 328 Greenwich-street 
Ely, Jr., Smith, 103 Gold-street 
Ely, Henry G., SI Ferry..slre'eL 
Emmet, William J., 91 Beaver-street. 



Frotbirighan & Baylis, 80 South-etreet. 
Ksh 4 (Jo., J. D., 105 South-Btreet. 
Fellows, Geo. A., 14 and 16 Beaver-sL 
Faber, H. E., 36 Beaser-streeL 
Franchere, Gabi'iel, i2 Broadway. 
Fleming 4 MeKennee, 16S Chambers-st. 
Faile, Williams & Co., 193 ahd 194 Cham- 
bers-street. 
Fowler, F. R. & W. 0., 142 Front-etreet. 
Fatraan & Cardoza, 166 Front-street 
Finch & Sons, R. R., 238 Watcr-street 
Farmer, Wm. G., 171 Broadway. 
Foster, V. W., 52 Barclay-sU-eet 
Flye, W„ 53 South-street. 
Fox, Jno. W., 89 Liberty-street 
Fitch, Halsey, 111 Liberty-street. 
Fowler, F. J. D., 85 West-street 
FttiTington, G, B., 324 Broadway. 
Foote. T. 0., 384 Broadway. 
Felt, David, 120 Willi am-atreet. 
Feruer 4 Bremshaer, 101 William-street 
FleetA Co., O. 8., 62 Maiden I^ne. 
Freeman, Ryer^ Co., 23 Maiden Lane. 
Freeman, A,, 84 Fulton-street. 
Fowler, S. L., 98 Fulton-street 
Paller, E, 63 CiifE-street 
Frame, Joseph L., 237 West 28th-etreet. 
Ferguson Bi-others, 3S1 Broadway. 
Poster, Henry, 267 Broadway. 



French, George H., S13 Broadway. 
Fordham, George W.,15 Merchants' Ex 
Fitch, Geoi^e P., 20 Esohange Place. 
Fall, Robert K, 69 Wall-street 
Fox, George 8. 61 Wall-stre. 
Pitch, Harvey, 245 Frontsti 
Frank Ji Co., Gustavo, 223 Front-at 
Freeborn 4 Co., Wm. A., 254 Soutli-st 
Field, a A., 40 Peck Slip. 
Fridenberg 4 Wolf, 29 Dey-street 
Foote, J. A., 64 WhitehaU-street. 
Foote ife Co., 101 Peari-Btreet 
Fuller Brothers, 36 Warren-alreet 
Fint 4 Hencken, 191 and 193 Duanc-st, 
Foster, Abram K., 63 Pine-atreet. 
Faye, JaB., 532 Broadway. 
Fagan, Patrick, 544 Broadway. 
FranoiB, Daniel 6., 554 Broadway. 
Francis, C. S., 564 Broadway. 
Fawcett, F. & L., fO Gold-street. 
Eraser, Alexander, 13 Barclay-street. 
Frobisher, H. W., 212 Greenwich-street. 
Fuller, Walter, 209 Greenwich-street 
Fanner & Hardenbei^h, 313 and 315 

Greenwich-street 
Fawcett, Thomas, 10 Goid-street. 
Foster, J, W., 80 Baektnan-street 
Fellows, Hoffman &Oo..74Beekmau-st 
Fersenheim, H., 76 Be ekman -street. 
Fowler, M. V. B., 49 Wall-street 
Ford, A, L, 28 Park Uow. 
Fisher, N., 25 Park Row. 
Foadick, William R, 1 Beaver-street 

aARTHWATTEjDarcy 4 Co,45 Cham- 
bers-street 
Graham, K, B., 110 Broadway. 
Green 4 Co., Wm. L., 58 Water-street. 
Gordon 4 Co., O. H., 155 Maiden lane. 
Oilman, Samuel, 91 Beaver-street 
Green, Jno. C, 10 Washington Square. 
Goldsehmidt, C- K, 88 Beavei^-sti^eet 
Garhne 4 Davis, 121 Chambcrs-atreeL 
Gerard, Wm., 106 Wall-street 
Gaynor, John, 66! Broadway. 
Gilbert, Johc A., 28 Park Row. 
Gould & Co., R.S.,267 Greenwich-street 
Guth & Brother, Jno., 68 Dey-street 
Goldstein & Lowenatein, 113 Liberty-st. 
Garettj George, 23 Cedar-street. 
Grapel, W., 51 Cedar-atreet. 
Geaprilz, 66 Maiden Lane, 
Gaudelet 4 Gonve, 97 William-street 
Gensler, Louis, 99 William-street 
Ounther 4 Sons, C. G., 46 Maiden Lane. 
Greig, James, 112 Fultoo-atreet 
Gaseier, Joseph, 128 Fulton-street. 
Gomez, Walha A Co., 29 South Wm-st. 
Gilchrist 4 Son, 72 Water-street 
Grove 4 Co., William, 23 Soufli-street 
Gourlie, McGee 4 Miller, 6Hanover-at. 
Gerety, Francis, 8 Old Slip. 
Gouldmg, 9. 4 J., 325 Broadway. 
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Gantz, John "W., 353 Broadway. 
Giddinga & Hixon, 30S Broadway. 
Gilbarb, H. L.. Metropolitan Hotel 
Greenleaf, E. B., 50 Exchange Place. 
Gillespie. A, O., 131 Second A tenue. 
Gray, William N., 114 West 34tli-stceet. 
Gall. Henry, 92 Siith-alreat, 
Oilman, George F., 98 Gold-streef. 
GriEfard ic Co., J. J., 20 Maiden Lana. 
Goodwin 4 Oort, 268 Water-street 
Gasnuoine, Samuel, 70i Pine-street. 
Godfrey 4 Sons.E., 84 Spruce- street. 
Garnar, Thomas, 32 Spnioe-etreet. 
Gillespie A Stndwell, 83 Spraee street. 
Gray, James, 18 Spruee-stveet. 
Getty, S. E., 108 Morton-streel, 
Goetze, A., 1 9 Spruce-street. 
Gray Brothers, 69 Beekman-street 
Gunnison, A. C, 61 Exchange Place. 
Gilnian, A„ 47 Esohange Place. 
Gibson, Wood, 362 Broadway. 
Gelston, Wm. J., 76 Wall-sti'eet. 
Grant, R,, 66 Pine-street 
GrajdeD,Swaawick&Co.,43 Park Place. 

HASTINGS, Plimpton & Co., 51 Cham- 
be rs-street. 
Hay, Silas C., 82 Broadway. 
Holliater, E. R. 
Hoyt, Geo. A. 
Hsywai-d, Abner, 
Hiniiohs, C. F. A., 150 Broadway. 
Haight i Ewens, 226 Front-street 
Harris, Chas. J., 244 Front-street. 
Hoyt & Co., Thos., 2,i8 and 260 FrontEt. 
Holcomb, 0. M., 2S8 Front-street. 
Hathaway, Francis, 80 South-stseet 
Hayden, Katli'l, 192 Broadway. 
Hubbell, Harvey, 202 Broadway. 
Hoyt, Wm. W., 201 Bi'oadwny. 
Hewlett, C. Sidney, 109 South-street. 
Holmes, J. M., 2 Goenties Slip. 
Herrick A Son, 3. B., 10 South-street 
Hopkins, S. W., 72 Eeaver-Btreet 
Hynard, M., 6th Ward Hotel 
Hull & Holt, 202 Chambers-street. 
Hall, Wm., 176 Chambers-street. 
Hanford &, Co., E.H., 154 Chambei-s-st, 
Hall. DixoQ & Co., 149 Chambei's-street 
Homans, Sheppard, 94 Broadway. 
Hawley. Irad, 47 Fifth Avenue. 
Hesisner, Wm., 112 Pearl-street 
Hoffman, Emanuel, 140 Water-street 
Hammill, Jas. P., 155 Water-street. 
Hunter, & Co., jaa., 174 Front-street 
Holt 4 Sons, P., 188 Front-street 
Howell &Co.,Wm.E., 1 67 Front-street 
Hussey, Wm. H., 115 Maiden Lane. 
Hazard, J. H., 131 Maiden Lane, 
Hammann, 264 Wat«^Bt^eat 
Hall, Wm. K, 163 Maiden Lana. 
Hodges, Henry, 187 Broadway. 
Hitehcook, W. G., 1S1 Broadway. 



Hegeraan & Co., 161 Broadway. 
Hurd, W. C, 18S Broadway. 
Heraey, J.D, T., 187 Broadway. 
Hoyt, F. S.. 68 Barclay-street 
Halsey A Co., Jno. J., 267 Broadway. 
Hyatt, Walter, 291 Washington-street 
Hopping i Co., A. D., 214 Washington-st 
Harris, L. M„ Jr., 62 South-street. 
Heath, Wynkoop & Co., 68 Liberty-at 
Howland, William, 34 Liberty-street 
Han-al, Kisley A Kit«hin,76 Barclay-et 
Haydock, Bobert, 101 Liberty-street 
Hard pie, EmanueL 

Howell &Co..WhartonA., 97Liberty-st 
Hyde, John H., 8B Liberty-street 
Hyman, Henry, 112 Liberty-street, 
Hiegbts & Joidor, US Liberty-street 
Hamm & Rosenheim. Ill liberty-street 
Hedges 4 Powers, 61 Murray-street 
Hersh & Rice, 39 Murray-street. 
Hooley & Co., Abraham, 35 Mnrray-st 
Hyne, C. H., 814 Broadway. 
Haddeo, W. A., 340 Broadway. 
Haines, S., 117 Warren-street 
Haring, Wm., 177 West-street 
Holden, Hawley &. Co., 1! and 13 Oiff-st 
Hammond, W. P., 12 Cedar.street. 
Handriekson A Shattuck, 22 Cedar-st 
Hure. Ernest, 189 Pearl-street 
Hopkins A.Brother.F., 193 Pearl-street 
Hooper & Bartlett, 158 William-street 
Horn, Albert, 23 Lamartine Place. 
Howard & Mather, 66 William-street 
Hermann & Bloomingdale, 93 William-at 
Hahin & Stieghtz, 95 William-street, 
Hagar & Co., Wm., Jr., 38 Goid-street 
Hicks it Betts, 72 Maiden Lane. 
Horsey, Jr., Joseph, 84 Maiden Lane, 
Hewett, M. T., 112 Fulton-street. 
Hearn, John, 29 South William-street. 
Herckenrath, Schneider & Co., 21 South 

William-street 
Haydock, E. M., 278 Pearl-street 
Hurman, William N., 278 Pearl-street 
Hiekcoi, T. W., 280 Pearl-street. 
Honser Ji Brother, Thomas, 88 Ferry-flt. 
Howes. Henry, 6 Coentjas Slip. 
Hull, George C., 2 HaiioTar-atreet. 
Hameralay, John W., Bond-street 
Hoffman, William B., 24 East IBth-atreat 
Henderson, Ales., 326 Broadway. 
Henderson. Thomas A., 326 Broadway. 
Hazard & Browning, 326 Broadway. 
Hayden, F. M., 887 Broadway 
Hart & Brother, B. J., 297 Broadway. 
Humphrey, H. D., 36 Abingdon Square. 
Hyde. A. G., 41 and 43 Warren -street. 
Howell, Poster A Wilson, 65 Warren-at 
Hodges, George W., 42 Exchange Place, 
Hassal, Alfred J., 63 Wall-stieet. 
Husta, S. 
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Hewins. M. K., 36 Peck Slip. 
Holland, John F., Newark Av., Jar. City. 
Hoppock & Co., 65 Dey-»traet. 
Hflzenfrau, Wra. H,, 41 Montgomery-Bt. 
Hurlbut, Vaa Volkecburgh A Co., 6i 

Eeade-street. 
Hoyt &. Co, N. W., 187 Reade-street 
HiilBey & Nortlimm, 191 Reade-Btreei 
Hopke,E. F. A M., 307 Wasliington-st 
Hoyt it Brothai', E. T., 159 Duane-atrt.™ 
Haaseldiet.Meyer ABrettinan,193Duane 

Hale, Frederiek, 48 Beeknian-atreel,. 
Hicks, Willet, 116 Maiden Lane. 
Hill & Co., Thomaa, 15 Gold-Blreet. 
Holeomb, Henry, 181 Soulh-sttcet. 
Harral, Kisley & Kitchen, '16 Ban^ay-at 
Hall, WillUm H., 212 Greonwioh-street. 
Holmes, George W., 237 Green wioh-at. 
Hopkins, Horace E., 89 Maiden Lane. 
Hoe & Co., K,, 99 and Si Gold -street. 
Hapgood, D. M„ 38 Spmee-Btreet. 
Hoicorabe & Son, S. Q., 17 James Slip. 
HictB & Wells, 680 WasLirigtoa-street. 
Harriott it Son, Warren, 124 Cbarlaa-st 
Horton& Lewis, 352 West-street. 
Heuniaton & Nichola, 289 Green wioh-st. 
Hall & Co., Francis G, 282 Greenwich-at. 
Hertiok, W., 252 Graeowieh-straet. 
Hampton, Adam, 60 Gold-atreet. 
Hoyl^ J. B., 2B Spruoe-atreet. 
Hill, William W, 83 Baekman-atreet. 
Harmer, Hays & Co., 72 Beekman-atreel. 
Hawkes, Clement, 74 Beekman-atreeL 
Hard, MeWin, 44 Beekm an- street. 
Hart, J., 20 Beetman-Btreet. 
Hayea, William, 23 Park Row. 
Hewitt & Co,, 66 EsobaDge Place. 
Hull, John W., 41 Eschange Place, 
Hanford, Joseph F., S64 Broadway. 
Hedge, Geoi^e W., 442 Broadway. 
Hoag, Harny, 76 Pine-street 
Hatob, W. T., 292 Broadway. 
Hobe & Son, A. F., 434 Broadway. 
Hnut, J., 480 Broadway. 
Hunt, Tillinghaat & Co., 15 Park Place. 
Hnrd & Giles, 13 Pai'k Place. 
Halsted, Haines &, Co, 60 Murray-street. 
Eolmea, J,, 88 Wall-street. 
Howes, D. W., 29 Wall-atreet. 

IRVINO,Wheeli;j'itCo„43Cbanibers-st. 
Isbam, 8. & C.H„ 91 Gold-atreet 
Ishara, Wm. B.,93 Oold-streeL 
Irani, James H., 193 Broomc-strecL 
Ingalls, T. C, 17 Beettnan-atreet. 

JANES, M., 82 Broadway. 
Jones & Co., 242 Frontstreet, 
JackaoQ & Co. W., 246 Front-street. 
Jaekson, John L., 193 Broadway. 
Josephs, John, 157 South-street 
Jenkins, W. A., 69 liberty-street. 



Jamea. ?ly, 25 Beaver-streef. 
Johnston, Jamea, 93 Maiden Lane. 
Jenninga Brothers, 6 Burling Slip. 
Jordan, Geo. W., 63 South-street. 
Jones & Smith, 89 Liberty-street. 
Jaeobsohn A Sohleeatein, 115 Libarty-at. 
Johns it Crosby, 510Broadway, 
Jandon, Peyton it Frank, 17 Willlam-st. 
Jaokaon, Jno., 8 South William-street. 
Jordan, L., 11 Gold-atreel^ 
Jenes, Wm. B., 8 Sprue cstreet, 
Jeasnp, Cole & Co., 327 Greenwich-street, 
Johnaon & Bliss, 193 Waahington-street. 
Jordan, C, 23 Park Kow. 
Jenninga, E., 454 Bioadway. 
Johnson, N., 338 Broadway. 
Johnson, 8. F., 332 Broadway. 
Jonea, J. D,, Bl Wall-street. 
Jenkina, J. C, 6B liberty -street. 
Janniat, Anderson it Co., 87 Pine-street. 
Jennings, Wm., F., 566 Broadway. 
Johnson, Wm. B„406 Broadway. 
Jenks, L., New- York. 
Jones, R. C, 60 Cedar-street. 
Japha, Samuel, 104 William-street 
Jaquays, A. W., 66 Maiden Lane. 
Jones, Little & Buell, 139 Fulton-streat 
Jeukina, E. F., 1 HnnoTCr-street. 
Jones & Hanabergh, 285 Broadway. 
■--'-3on, Frank C, 155 South-street 

K3SSILLY, W. A., 83 Chambers-street. 
King, R J„ 62 Broadway. 
Enapp, Shepherd, 33 Wall-street 
Ketohum, H. F„ 67 South-street 
Kemeya, Wm., 89 Beavai--street, 
Kennedy, Robert Lenox,B9Piftli Avenue. 
Keeler, W, M. A C. C, 145 Chambers-st. 
Keeler, Wm. A., 109 Front-street 
Kisaam & Keeler, 90 John-street 
KingsIanditCo.,J.D.,104andl08John-st 
Ketteil, Thos. P., 142 Fulton-street. 
Kopp, O. H., 173 Broadway, 
King, Mark J., 64 Broadway. 
Ketobam, A.W., 762 Broadwaj-. 
Kerneya & Roas,, 279 Washington-street 
Kaupe, E it Cummings, 88 Liberty- street 
Kobas, L, & Bro„ 91 Liberty-street 
Kinaay, John D,, 212 West-atreet 
Kerr.'L., 7 Grameroy Place. 
King, Johns. 

Kellogg, 1. E, 824 Broadway. 
Korham, A., William-street 
Klauberg, Carl, 195 William-street 
KendaU, Arthur, 5 South William-street 
Knoit, Alexander, 6 Pine-street. 
King, David, 17o Peari-street 
King, James G., 45 East Slststreet. 
Kisaam, E. A., 2 Jacob-street 
Keese & Peai'sall. 101 Gold-atreet. 
Kumbel it Son, Wm., 33 Ferry-sti^eet, 
Kitchen, Montross it Wilcos, 860 B'way, 
Kisaam, G. A,, 45 Cedar-street 
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Kiggins & Kello^, 12B 'WilUam-Btreet. 
Kemknmp. L., 169 Willi am -street. 
Kittcll A Klugcrberg, 60 Mniden Lane. 
Kaulfauoh. & Co., 96 Fulton- street. 
King. John, 326 Broad v ay. 
Knight, E. H,, B86 Broadway, 
Eetcbum, Son ib Co., 40 Exchange Place. 
Kirby, John W., 108 Bmadway. 
Kelbener, J, & Heller, 69 Warren-Btreet 
Keep, Henry, 20 Exohange Plaee. 
Kendall, Geo. W., 117 Wall-atreet. 
Kruger, F. J., 117 Wall-street. 
Kirlland, P.S., 388 Broadway. 
Kempf, Koman, 215 West SStb-etreet. 
Knapp, F. S., 4 Broad-atreat. 
Kimball, T. C, 86 Dey-street. 
Kingsbnry, John A., 48 Cortland t-street 
Kirkpatnofc, E, F., 71 Pine-street. 
Kirtlsnd, Wm. IL, 388 Broadway. 
Kilner, Jamas, 608 Broadway. 
Knoedler,"M., 366 Broadway. 

IiAMFORT, n. R, 46 Ninth-etreeK 

Laurnnoe, Jno. J., 264 Fourth-street. 

Loder Jt Lockwood, 12G and 128 Cham- 
bers-street. 

Leavitt, Toler & Co., SI Ctansbers-etreGt. 

Lambert & Co., Edward, 65 Chambers-st. 

Lansing, B. B., 72 Broadway. 

Lansing, H. S., 72 Broadway. 

Lewis, VVm. E., 164 Broadway. 

Lioington, S., 216 Front-street. 

Leggatt & Son, A., 205 Front-street. 

Little, Chas. F., 200 Broadway. 

Lersner, K, 201 Broadway. 

Lewis, Arnold A., 42 Front-street. 

Lyncb, Thomas, 7 Cedar-street. 

Lichtensteiii, J. P., 161 Cb ambers-street. 

Laater, Andrew, 108 Chambers-street. 

LeaTitt & Smith, 164Front-Btreet, 

Lane & Co., Geo. W., 178 Front-street 

Lowber, Robert W., 61 Wall-street. 

Lowerre, Wm. J,, 117 Maiden Lane. 

Levy, Henry, 49 Maiden Lane. 

Lord, J. A., 87 John-street. 

Lawrence & Sons, Henry, 80 John-etreet. 

Le Eoy & Co., Thoa. Otis, 261 and 263 
Water-street. 

Lee, Robert B., 167 Broadway. 

Lina &■ Co., 52 Broadway. 

Lockwood, Jna B. 

Loesohigk, 0., 227 West S 1st- street. 

Lee, Benj, F.. 45 Libert j-slreet; 

Lawrence ili Co., L. S., 164 Nassau-street 

Leerburger & Rubens, 47 Dey-street^ 

Lynch, M. A. J., 4 Erie Building. 

Lane, B, H., 205 Dnaiia-straet. 

Ladd, E. H., fiOO Broadway. 

Ladd, T. C 500 Broadway. 

Lambert, F. L, 840 Broadway- 

Lawson, J. D., 864 Broadway, 

Lasher A Whitman, 8 Part Place. 

Livingston, CrocheronA Co,,l Park Place. 



Leuzmann, Charles, G4 Cedar-street. 
Lynch, Thomas, 7 Cedar-street. 
Lawrence, J. M., 184 William-street. 
Lawrence Jb Co., Wllliam-straet. 
Lippmann & Bro., M, 160 William-street, 
landmark, M. N., 72 Willi am -streat. 
Lazell, Marsh tic Gardiner, 10 6old-sL 
Lane, Jr., Stephen, 127 WUtiam-straet. 
Lemon, S. S., 63 William-street. 
La Mott, H,, 128 FultoQ^street. 
Lavery, Sorauel, 189 FultoD-street. 
Lafraniere, Oliver, 280 Pearl-street. 
Lvtnt, B. P, t6 G. D., 28 South-street, 
Lamont, Chas. A., 169 Pearl-street. 
Lane, Hatban, 69 WaU-street, 
Lyon, J. F., 388 Broadway. 
Le^ett <b Son, Abraham, 203 Front-si 
Lager, Jno., 44 Gold-atreet. 
Ludlow, Patton & Co., 19 William-street, 
liudsay, Jr., Q. R., 19 William-street. 
Ludmann, C, 6 Sonth William-streeL 
Livingston, Edward, 9 South William-at. 
Lawrenee, Giles & Co., 11 South Wm.-st. 
Legien, H. L,, 67 Gold-streets 
Lowen'e, Thos, B., 9 Gold-street. 
Lererettiti; Co., JosiahS., 89 Maiden Lane. 
Leupp & Co,, Chaa. M., 20 Ferry-atreet 
Lord, C, 16 Spruoa streets 
Lee, W. Creighton, 2 Jacob-street. 
Lapham, H Q., 28 Ferry-street 
Ludlara, William, 126 Beekman-streat. 
Lewis & Co., Jno. W,, 634 Washington-«t. 
Loveland & Welsh, 331 West-etreet. 
Loring, Andrews & Co., 72 Gold-street. 
Leggett, Keuben, 40 Sprace-streeL 
Lyon & Sod, Wm. P., 29 Beetman-street 
Liebenrotb & Co., A., 25 Beekman-streat. 
Laland 4 Crossjean, 70 Beakman-street. 
Lefferts & Bro.,M„90and92Beekman-st. 
Lee, James, 49 Wall-streat. 
La Rue, Aaron, 364 Broadway. 
Lindsley, Caleb F., 22 Broad-street. 
LaeACo,,Wni.H.,814and316Broadway. 
Lyon, Geo. W., 336 Broadway, 
Langdon, C. H., 386 Broadway. 
Laiell, Stephen, 320 and 323 Broadway. 

MacDONAUJ, C. H., 34 WaU-street. 
Macy, F. W., 12 Wall-street. 
Mulligan, Wra., 10 Wall-sti^eet. 
Mon'iaon, Hurdi Co,, 85 Chambers-street, 
Mygatts, Ingraham & Co,, 43 Chambere-st. 
McMeuey, fiobort, 61 Chambers-street, 
Mann & Co., Edward J. 
Marsh, T. B., 82 Broadway. 
MeKay, J., 82 Broadway. 
Myers, Joseph S., 62 Broadway- 
Murpby, Lawrence, 19 Wall-atreet. 
Mills, E., II East 29Hi-atreet. 
Mayerick, B,, 135 Grand-streat, 
Murray, Jr., Byron, 128 Broadway. 
; McCarthy, John, 183 Broadway, 
Mills, Merrltt & Co., 250and252Fronl-st. 
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Manworinj:, D. W., 248 Front-Btreet. 
Miller, IL R., 179 South-street. 
Maxwell, John T. B.. 11 South-street. 
Morrison, John B., 204 Evoodway. 
McWhood, E., 142 Fulton-atreet, 
Morris, J. G, 203 Broadway. 
Messenger, W. H.,' 326 Froct-street. 
Meerd3, G, 23 Old Slip, 
Minturn, R. B., 18 South-street. 
Meyer, jRmes, 43 Beaver-street. 
Mairot, Barber & Co., 49 BeaTer-street. 
MontigliBn.P. 51 Beaver-street. 
Molloy, D. O., 69 Beayar-street. 
McKay & Corneliaon, 84 Cedar-street. 
Magraw, H., BoaTer-street. 
MeOuire, Jqo., 26 Beaver-street 
MoCormtefc, James, 29 Beaver-street. 
McAtavey, Francis, 29 Beavar-etreat. 
Muren & Bonner, 28 Broad-slreet. 
Marchnnt, Jr., H., 48 Beaver-street. 
Marehant, Henry, 48 Beaver-street. 
McMullen, Thomas, 44 Beaver-street. 
Motley, James M., 16 Broadway. 
Mears, Charles E., 11 Murray-street. 
Morse, E, W., WaU-street, 
Mills & Co., John, 14 Broadway. 
MeLanahan, James X., 14 Broadway. 
Magee, James, 14 Broadway. 
Mott, R. W,. 4 Broadway. 
Mo Arthur, Josiah, 176 Chambers-street. 
Morje <t W!i, 154 Chambers-street. 
Mitchell &. Worcester. 146 Chambera-st. 
MoEwing (t^Snyder, 103 Cb ambers-street 
Morrison & Son, David, 111 Chambera-st. 
McKim, T., 16 Broadway, 
McMillan, Rob'tH,, 110 Broadway. 
Mayher, John, IBO Broadway. 
MoLnvighlin, John, 180 Front-street 
Maoy's Sons, Josiah, 189 Front-street 
Meekan & Son, 0, H., B'l Maiden lane. 
McKewan, John, G6 Maiden Lane. 
Messenger, H,, 161 Maiden Lane. 
Moore, Alfred, 141 Broadway. 
McDonald &Aiiohler, 188 Broadway. 
Martens, F. W., 83 Wall-street 
Marx, Shultj! & Co., 44 Barclay-streeti 
Mead, Hiram W., 68 Barclay -street. 
Miller, a B„ 292 Washingtou-atreet. 
Maofcus & Co., Jos. P., 281 Washington-st 
Meyer fit Fincte, 371 Washington-street 
Murrav, D. C, 62 South-street 
Mallett, Peter, 62 South-street 
Macy & Jenkins, 67 Liberty-street 
MeMichael, J, 56 Liberty-street 
Mease, Charles B., 34 Liberty-street 
Morgan, Jas. E., IBS Qreenwioh-street 
Maeiin & Brother, 103 Liberty-street 
Meyers & Sondheim, 89 Liberty- street 
Martin, M. C, 107 Liberty-street 
Mareton & Powers, 95 Beaver-street 
McClellan, Edward, 94 Gold-street. 
Mnhr, George, 133 Willi om-street. 
Mayer, Wm., 196 William-street. 



Munroe, E. 5, 17 William- street 
Mayer, J. Sc G. 
Maghee, Thoa, H. 

Mila, George, 22 South William-street 
Moring, H. E, 16 South William-street. 
Matas, Louis, 9 South William-street 
MoFarlan, Henry, 17 South William-Bt 
Montgomery, J. P., 66 Beekman-street 
Maguire, Charles, 128 Maiden Lane. 
Marshall, Wm. R, 6 Gold-street 
Miller, George, 210 Greenwich-street 
MoOlusky, James, 20S Greenwich- street 
Mowbray, John, 74 West-ati'eet 
Miriok Brothers, 16 Spruce-street 
Morrsll, Jno. H., 129 Kooaevelt-street 



Mattison & Co., M., 36 Spruce-street 
Melvin & Daofortb, 26 Spruce-street 
Mayer, Bernard, 80 Beekman-street. 
Meriden, Cutlery Co., 4G Beekman-street 
Meyer, E., 17 Beekman-street. 
Malford &, Gary, 27 Sprnce-atreet 
Merritt & Brown, 18 Beekman-street 
Mott Jr., Wm. F., 16 Beekman-street 
Moseman, J. H., ISO Beekman-street 
Milne, Robert, 49 Wall-street 
Maaa, M., 29 Park row. 
Martin, R. M., 62 Eschange Place. 



Miiford, Henry E., 458 Brondway- 
Meara, John, 179 JPearl-street 
Murray, R., New-York. 
Morrispat, Louis, 101 William-street, 
Markz, B., 107 William-street. 
Macy, Wm. H., 45 William-street. 
Mejnell, James, 207 West Kth-street 
Monash, H., 69 William-street 
Mann, A., 96 Maiden Lane. 
Maloy, E.L., 98 Fulton-sti'eet. 
Magnus Bros., 104 Fulton -street 
Monell, W, J., 127 Fulton-sti-ect 
Mann, Geo. C, 14! Fulton -street 
Mott, Jno. W., 36 South-street 
Millet, Wm. E., 329 Broadway. 
Mountain, 353 Broadway. 



Meigs, Chas. A., SO Esebangc Place. 
Maxwell, Lascelles E., 69 Wall-street. 
Maxwell, Jno., 69 Wall-street 
Murray, Jno.W., 66 Wall-street 
MeiTeli, Wm. R-, 61 Wall-street 
Marokwald, Jr., M. B. 
Meade, Geo. H. F., 85 West 14th-street 
Moore, L. R, 212rront-street 
Marsh, Hiram, 206 Front-street 
Mott & Son, Jno. G., 122 Beekman-street. 
Miller, A. B., 271 South street. 
Miller A Conger, 271 South-street 
Monk, W. W., 205 South-street 
Mitchell, W. L., 162 South-street 
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Mulleoder, J. d. 
Meeker, J, 0., 65 Day-street. 
Meoklem & Co, 281 Greenwich-atreet. 
Myers, W, H. <t F-R„ 165 Duane-street 
Mao Bride, J. K, 298 WBsliington-sti'eet 
Merchant, John, 199 Chambers-street. 
Miller & Carpenter, 8 Erie Building. 
Montgomery, Wm., 65 Pine-street. 
Maple, C, 53 Pine-street. 
Magonigle, J. Henry, 404 Broadway. 
Morria, M., COS Broadway. 
MacDonald, E., 638 Broadway. 
Mount, Hall & Co,, 49 Park Place. 
Matthewa, E. B., 1 Pai'b Place. 
Marsh & Co., T. W. & A., 153 Westratreet. 
Mead & Co., W. A., B38 Broadway. 
Martin, R. M,, 62 Exchange Place, 
Muilany, E, B., 41 Murray-street. 

NORTH, Sherman & Co., 98 Chambers, 
Nichols, C. E„ 19 Wall-streei 
Nessleye, J. H. H. 

Newroan ii Co., W. H., 13 Peail-street. 
Newbold, C, 98 Broadway. 
Nelson, R, 162 Broadway. 
Noyes, R. S., St Mark's Place. _ 
Nichols, Burtnett it Co., 51 Maiden Lane. 
Napier, Alexander D., 187 Broadway. 
Serers, Copland & McLaren, 167 Broad- 

Neilson & Anthony, 62 Liberty-street. 
Newland, J, J., 96 Liberty-street, 
Norton, H, L,, 100 Liberty-street 
Nemburges &■ Co.,L,, 112 Liberty-street, 
Noa, P, F„ Wall-street 
Norton 4 Wood, 157 Duana-streot, 
Noble, Brown & Co., 125 and 127 Duane-st. 
Newell & Beers, 34 Cednr-streel. 
Nieolay, A, H,, 52 Willi nm-street 
Nagle, 0., 74 Maiden Lano, 
Nye, Ezra, 17 Sonth-street. 
Notman, P., 67 Wall-street 
Nevers, Wm. G., 101 Wall-street. 
Nixon & Son, J. C, 173 William-street. 
Nioholl, Jno., 183 William-street. 
Neidig, Chas., 203 William-street 
Norris & Gregg, 62 and 64 Gold-street 
Sesbitt, Joseph, 74 Baekman-street 
Nogell, Geo., Beekman-street, 

OTDONOamiB ASona, Jno,, 2S9 Front 
Osborn, John, 45 Beaver-street, 
O'Malley, D,, 69 Beaver-street 
OToole, John, 21 Beavei'-street 
Overton, Jamea L., 174 Front-street. 
O'Neill, David, 192 Front-atreat. 
Onativia & Co., J, T., 47 South-street. 
Oliver, Hannah & Co., 92 John-street. 
Oppenlieim & Co., J. M., 60 Broadway. 
Opdyke, George, 86 &S3 Bai'clay-atreat 
Oliver, Marahall, 60 Barolay-sti'eet. 
Onkes, Josiab, 22 Cedar-street. 
OaksmJtli & Co., 112 William-street 



Olmstead, Jno. A., 171 William-street 
Olyphant, 6. Talbot. 2S Willinm-BtreeL 
Ogden, M. C, 53 Cliff-street. 
Oothoiit & Bro., Wm.. S Oliff-atraet 
Olds, E. B„ 332 Broadway. 
Osborn, L, A,, 83 Warren-street. 
Ogden, Wm., 103 Water-street 
Ottinger & Goldatein, 85 Dey-streei 
Oakley & Pendleton, 56 Pine-street. 

PECK, Cyrus, 18 Wall-street 
Pinnco & Co., 76 Chambara-street. 
Pays, Walter K, 31 Wall-street 
Pratt, Charlea H., 85 South-street 
Power, J. N,, 192 Broadway. 
Piatt, Cornelius, 210 Broadway. 
Pi7er & Co., James, 217 Front-street 
Pomeroy & Co., A. H,, 4 Sonth-street, 
Pares, Francis, 828 Broadway. 
Penfold is Schuyler. 178 Frontstreet, 
Peck, StongUon & Co,, 191 Front-street 
Pyle, James, 845 Waahington-street 
Pawling, L, 105 Front-street, 
Peters, E. J., 63 South-street 
Pecit, William T., B8 John-street 
Pressor & Son, Tliomas. 28 Platt-street 
Perkins, G. Deming, 187 Broadway. 
Poag, John, 171 Broadway. 
Phelps, William H,, 88 Broadway. 
Pendexter, 0. %, 263 Broadway. 
Peck, Edwin, 254 Broadway. 
Pattan & Samson, 265 Washington-straeL 
Parker, Geo. G. <t Ero., 2-^9 Washington. 
Peters, Wm. B., 166 South-street. 
PeckASamter, 117 Liberty-street 
Power. J. W., 192 Broadway. 
Parmenter, H,, 10 Cedar-street. 
Phineas. Myer, 100 William-street 
Pfiaer & Co., Charles, 90 William-street. 
Pettit, S., 152 Pnlton-street. 
PeavBon, Jr., Samuel, 150 Fnlton-etreet. 
PhiEips. H., 126 Fulton-street 
Poppenhusen & Konig, 44 Cliff-street 
Potter, M. L., 28 Sonth-sti'eet 
Phillips A Oakley, 3 Hanover-street. 
Penuey, T. W., 326 Broadway. 
Porter & Co., A. D., 327 Broadway. 
Perego & Son, 381 Broadway. 
Pono, Chas. H., 61 Wall-street 
Paddock & Co., F. A., 83 Wall-street 
Prime & Woolsey, 213 Front-street, 
Pnrdy, A. B,, 194 West-street, 
Poillon, John H„ 68 Murray-street. 
Piatt, John R., 79 Murray-streat, 
Portena & Co., James A., 65 Murray-et 
Prankard, F. T. & W, C, 69 Murray-st. 
Pratt, Oaklay & Co., 21 Murray-street 
Pike, Jr., Benj,, 294 Broadway. 
Partjidge, Son & Co., William, 27 Cliff-st. 
Phelps, Dodge & Co., 61 and 68 Cliff-st. ' 
Park &. Co., Eufus, 63 Dey-street 
Plunkett, A„ 85 Liberty-street 
Parry, Jr,, Geo. T„ 29 Cortlandt-street 
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Peefe, Wm. B., 5 and 1 Stone-street. 
Peck & Schuyler, 4 West-street 
Patera, H. N., 59 Reade-street. 
Putzel & Stein, B Erie Building. 
PfltONon, A. A,, 406 Eroadwuy. 
Keree, Berj. H., B88 Broadway. 
Partridge, Ji'., Geo. S., 364 Broadway. 
Price, Wm. M., 424 Broadway. 
Peak i, Co., 8 Park Plaee. 
Peokell, J. W,, 46 Gold-street. 
Pern-, W. C, 13 QoM-Btreet. 
Phillips &, Lee, 117 William-street. 
Pauius, G., 179 William-street, 
Purdy, Jno. P., 17 William-street, 
Pairaen, Wm. B., 22 New-street. 
Phelan, M., 128 Maiden Lane. 
Percy, Eobt. P., 214 Green win b-etteet, 
Pediin & Ooery, 29 Spnioe-etreef^ 
Paten, Wm., & Noble. 42 Spruoe-streefi 
Peck & Wal ton Manuf. Co., 86 Bee! 
Preble, J. Q., 28 Beekman-street. 
PoTrell, E. B., 100 Beeliman-str. 
Petit, Joseph, 49 Walletreet. 
Patterson Bros, 2T Park Row. 
Plaee, J. K. A E. B., 30 Broad-i 



r, John, 10 Wall-street. 
Koseublatt & Brother, G., 78 Chambers. 
Randall A Co,, John, 66 Broadway. 
Rowland, G. K. 8., 142 Broad oray. 
Rood, E. H., 164 Broadway. 
Rodman, R. W.. 82 South-street 
Russell, Edwin C, 182 Chambers-street. 
Rathbone, R. C., 108 Broadway. 
Ripley, E., 162 and 164 Broadway. 
Robb, Ealpli, ISO Broadway. 
Reed & Co., johii A., 20.^ Broadway, 
Rogers, John, 189 Broadway, 
Rooney <t Lantts, 81 Water-street. 
Rich A Co., Josiab, 172 Frontstreet 
Renburgh & Bryan, 171 Fron 
Eosenburg, A., Maiden Lane. 
Eoya, Harlow, 100 John-street 
Rose, Andrew, 129 Maiden Lane. 
EoUhaus, P., 250 Water-street 
Etohardson, F. E., 107 John-street, 
Rider, John, 165 Broadway. 
Reid & Townsend, 269 WasbingtOQ-st 
Roe (t Comstoek, ]97 Washington-street 
Rudderow, Jones & Co., 14 & 16 Liberty. 
Reid, George W., 32 Liberty-street 
Ray Brothers, 8Dey-street 
Randolph & Heady. 14 Dey-atreet 
Rose & Weil, 105 Liberty-street 
Rnnyan. Nelson, 95 Liberty-street. 
RothsehiJd.Benham A Solomon, 91 Liber- 
ty-street 
Reynolds i Smith, B7 Murray-street. 
Rogers, M. W., 292 Broadway. 
Rutherford, ThoB., 314 Broadway. 
Russell Krwiu Mauuf. Co.. 87 Beekman-st. 



Reekni^el & Co., 48 Cedar-street 
Eichter, CLas. G„ 86 Cedar-street 
Romaine, Wm. H., 21 Cedar^treet. 
Eobinson, Jno., 148 WiUiam-stieet 
Raynor, Samuel, 118 William-street. 
Robins & Son, G. S., 64 William-street. 
Remsen, W., 61 William-street 
Eoosevelt & Sozis. 94 Maiden Lane. 
Richmond, C. C., 160 Fulton-street 
Rogers & Raymond, 125 Fulton-street 
Rufaell, A. T., 1B7 Fulton-street. 
Eipley, D. C, 70 Watei-street 
Rosenbeiith & Cobn, 32B Broadway. 
Eumiill & Co., A,. 264 Broadway, 
Eorbaeh A Manning. 9 Warren-street 
Robinson, B. H., 4! and 43 Warren-at 
Roe & Co., W. D., 69 Wall-street 
Ritter, Washington, 69 Wall-street 
Roome, A. P. M., 67 Wall-street 
Rese, John. Harlem, 
Rose, John, 160 Mott-street. 
Eobbins, E. M„ 70 Reado-sti'eet 
Riggs, H. E.. 189 Reade-street 
Eiobardson, Franeis, 470 Broadway. 
Raymond & Co.. 636 Broadway. 
Rogers, Thomas, 1891 William-street 
Rio, W, J. 

Robinson, J, F., 39 South William-street 
Rice. Thomas W,, 41 Bowery, 
Rutter, Wm., 6 Ferry-street 
Rogera, N. A., HI Nassau-street. 
Raymond, Geo. K, S64 West-street. 
Rockwell & Co., J. S., 47 and 49 Ferry-st 
Redfield, J. S,, 34 Beekman-street 
Reed, C. E.. 369 Broadway. 

SAOEETT, E. W., 26 John-street 

Sibell. E. W„ Brooklyn. 

Swift, Seamen & Co., 122 Chambers-st. 

Starr, J., 44 Chambers-street 

Soott & Co., John D., 87 Chambers-street. 

Schanck A Downing, 45 Ch ambers- elveet 

Smith. W. M., 49 Chambers .street. 

Shultz, Mayer. 113 Liberty -street. 

Southwiok, B,, 107 and 109 Liberty-st. 

Scott, Wisner A Co., 112 Pearl-street. 

Swain, P. Harbeck, 77 Water-ati^eet 

Smith, Spclman & Co,, 170 Front-street. 

Schlegol, H., 184 Front-atreet. 

Sehiffer, S. & J.. 194 Front-street, 

Sangerties White Lead and Paint Com- 
pany. 159 Front-sti'aet 

Sturgea, Bennett &, Co., 125 and 127 
Front-street 

Snowhill, W. O., 121 and 123FronUt 

Simes, Chase & Co., 66 South-street 

Smith <t Son. W. H., 89 Maiden Lane. 

Southmayd & Sons, Horace, 14T Maiden 

ShcpBrd, W. H., 208 Water-street. 
Stamford Manuf. Co., 159 Maiden Lane. 
Spies. A. W. A Co., 187 Broadway. 
Salisbury, Henry, 171 Broadway. 
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Sewell, Robert, IB Wftll-Btreet. 
Seymour, R. M., 177 Broadway. 
Saxton. M. v., 25 Part Row. 
Sablesinger & Co,, H.. 50 Broadway. 
Samuels, S. & G., 46 Broadway. 
Smyth, B. S,, 88 Broadway. 
Shobelt, K C. 
Stryker. Jr., Samuel D. 
Scott, Joba D., 31 Chnmbers-etreet. 
Still & Co., J. W., 42 Barclay-street. 
Stralilheim & Co., U Barclity-street. 
Snediker & Co., Wm., 60 Bttrelay-street 
Sterratt & Co., 262 Broadway. 
Shaw, W. B., 256 Broadway. 
Sumner, Henry H., 256 Broadway. 
Spring, I* Lonia, 279 Wasliingtou^treet. 
Simmons &Elswort]i, 267 Wasbington-at. 
SehumBahl. Hinek &. Co., 239 Waahing- 

Sloat, Jr.. John D., 66 South-street. 

Storms, Wm. J., 186 Washing ton-atreet 

Shaw, Alex. L., 183 Washingtonstreel. 

StebblnB, Gray & Co., 224 Fulton-street. 

Sliulman &, Brothers, L.,105 Liberty-st. 

Stern &, Erdrnun, 110 Liberty-etreet. 

Strouae & Brother, S. H., 121 Liberty-et. 

Stewact, W. J,, 167 South-street. 

Stiles, Samuel, 1 Wall-etreet. 

Shepard, W. H , 74 Brondway. 

Stone, Doras L, 46 Wall-street, 

Stansbury, Eilward A., 108 Broadway. 

Smith & Hanford,249 Frontstreet, 

Sniffin, Jr, John, 80 South-street 

Schreiner, 0. H., 192 Broadway. 

Sontback, Joho, 196 Broadway. 

Shepard, F, M , 201 Broadway. 

Stewart, Robert K,, 1S7 Sooth-streot 

Sturges & Co.,' 31 South-street. 

Scbedel, 'William J., 76 Feari-street. 

Scott & Ingrabam, 76 Frowt- street. 
Storey Ji Steven^ 12 01dSliji. 
Sherman & Weeks, 11 Coenties Slip. 
Stevens, Jr., J. M,. 195 Water-street. 
Stnrgea, Jonathan, 123 Front-street, 
Spauldiiig, M. B., 240 Broadway. 
Stephenson, George S.,49 South-street. 
Straiten, Sanfotd A Co., 59 Beaver-street 
Secor, William H., 91 Bearer-street. 
Shuttruff i Leopold, 21 Beaver-atreet 
Symington, James, 89 Beaver-street 
Sobott, James, Jr., 42 Beaver-street. 
Stevens, John A., 63 Bleecker-street 
Stewart A Co., Dauiel, 46 Beaver-street 
Slipper & Gnadby, a Bi^adway. 
Solomon, A. H., 2 Broadway. 
Stebbins, Hoyfc & Co., 162 Chambers-st 
Stone, Starr & Co., 113 Ohambers-atreet. 
Schiels, L., 119 Chambers-street 
Straus, Branchi & Co., 166 ChamberS'St 
Storm, S, F., 187 Broadway. 
Sheffield A Co., 60 BrOBd-streat. 
Sehafer A Eenecke, 111 Liberty-street. 
Suydam, Lambert & Co., lO'i West-street. 



Shaw & Bro., 162 West-street. 
SInrgis. Shaw A Co. 74 and 70 Murray-et 
Swain, P. M., 296 Broadway. 
Soudder A Co,, H-. G., 118 Wan-en-sti'eet 
Shoot & Moi^an, 112 Warren-street 
Seymour & Co., John F., 78 Wari'en-Et, 
Stafford, Candee & Co., 74 Warren-atreet 
Samson, C, B., 51 Cliff-street 
Shortridge, Howell A Co,, 24 Cllff-fltreet 
Sohmitt, Constantine, 10 Doyer-street 
Samuels, Samuel. 
Stringer, H. E., 117 Wall-street. 
Schmidt, Wm., 66 Washington-street 

10 Doyer-stJ'cet 
SUward, W. M,, 1S7 South-street 
Seabury, Cbas. B., 112 South-street 
Smith & Sons, A. E, 38 Peek Slip. 
St John, Buri', S08 Broadway. 
Sohroeder, J., 227 Seventh- street 
Schiioher, J„ 619 Fourth-street 
Shaw, P. P., & Co, 81 and 83 Dey-street 
Small & Co.. E., 63 Stone-streat. 
Smith, Fhineas, 179 Keade-street. 
SL John, Chas, W., 2 Erie Building. 
Stanton, Henry, 17 Willi am-street 
Stanton, Jr., John, 26 William-etteet 
Scblesinger it Son, 63 Pine-street. 
Sloat, L. W., 63 Pine-street 
Strong, Wm. K-, 50 and 62 Pine-street, 
Sands & Co., 61 Pine-atreet. 
Sniffen, J. iL, 388 Broadway. 
Scribner 4 Co., Grand-street 
Starr, Alfred A., 22 Vandam-atreet 
St John, 8, H., 526 Broadway. 



Sloane, Geo., 593 Broadway. 
Sloane, Wm,, 593 Broadway. 
Smith, Fhineas, 418 Bi'oadway. 
Smith A Co., Ira, 370 Broadway. 
Stone, Bootmnn A Blisa, 20 Park PJace. 

■, W., 45 Park Place. 
Scott A Son, Wm, H,, 86 Murray-street 
Seguine, Wm., 860 Houston-street. 
Sheffield A Co,, J. R, 63 Beakman street 
A Co., A,, 181 William-street 
A Brother, 1864 William-street 
Scbmidt,FrederickQ,3SouthWilliam-8t. 
Sand, C. H., 11 South William-street 
Stuart A Son, J. P,, 15 South Wiliiam-st 
Simonin, ASnfd^e H., 37 So. William-st 
Sullivan & Hyatt, 54 Beekman-street 
Speir, Francis, 64 Beekman-street 
Simmons A Co,, D., 7 Gold-street 
Sears, H. P., 238 Greenwich- street 
Shiers. King A Co., 62 Pina-street 
Swaetaer, Saml,, 80 Pine-street 
Steele, M. M., 48 Pine-street, 
Stratton A Co., 1 Fine-street 
Sherwood, W. E,, 40 Spruocetreat 
Smithson, Thos. B,, 1 6 Sjimce-street 
Simmons, Thos, S., 10 Ferry-street 
Stokes, Henry. 29 Cliff-street 
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Smithaon, Thos. B., 16 Spruee-street. 
Smilhson, Wm., 16 Spmce-atreel; 
Sage, W. B., 10 Spnice-street. 
Snyder it Sons, 2S6 South- street, 
Stclzriede, 182 Chi-istopher-atreet. 
SheldoD, Elijah, 806 West-atreet. 
Sohoonmaier, Cyrus, 884 Weat-sfreeL 
Smith, Jas. O,,- & Sona, 81 Fnlton-street. 
Swflsey 4 Co., E. R^ 3 Fercy^street. 
Sherman, Geo. S., 149 Broadway, 
Sherwood, Wm,, 40 Spruoe-atreet. 
Stout, Thomaa H., 37 Spruceistreet. 
Stout, William, 37 Spruee-street. 
Smith, Isaac, 139 Waat 2lBt-street. 
Smith, David, 16 Cedar-atreet. 
Sandwich, A, S. 

Banger, Joseph T., B2 Cedar-atreet. 
Shattuok, W., 208 Broadway. 
Shattuok, Albert G., 22 Cedar-atreet 
Steyena, B., 56 Cedar-streat. 
Schiefflin, Ph. 4 Lewis, 78 Cedar-street. 
Sutellie, James, 45 Cedar-street. 
Smith & Bro,, E. A,, 180 William-street. 
Sadlier <t Co., D. & J., 1G4 WilUam-flt. 
Sanford, J. T„ 98 West-street. 
Strasburger & ITuhn, 6fi M^den Lsne. 
Schaefer, A., 65 Maiden Lane. 
Sohundeherg, Julian, 87 William-street 
Stttterthwaite Broa., 61 William-street 
Satterthwaite, T. B., 61 William-sti'eet 
Sohenot, Jacob B., 98 Maiden Lane, 
Selleek, J. N., 98 Fulton-atreet 
Smith, Wm., 110 Fulton-atceet, 
Scott & Co., M. A, 152 FultoB-street 
Sbeudau, A F., ISO Fulton-atreet 
Smith, J. F., 149 Hudson-atreet 
Soofieia, W. H., 98 Hester-street. , 
Scranton, W. B., 82 Broad-atreet. 
Sale & Co., Wm. A, 46 SoutJi-street. 
Southmayd, Chas. F., 39 Ninth-street. 
Starr, L. M., 4 Hanoyer-street, 
Sprague, 0. J., 117 Pearl-street 
Stone, S. II., 46 Esohange Place. 
Samuels, A. 8., 310 Broadway. 
Sherman, T., S87 Broadway. 
Schmidt, Henry, 337 Broadway, 
Strang, Adrianofl & Co., 855 Broadway. 
Solomon & Hart, 369 Broadway. 
Stoekbridga, Benj., 285 Broadway. 
Stewart, O. L, 29 Wall-street 
Steele, Joseph L, 53 Warren-street; 
Smith'a Sons & Co., Isaac, 11 Warren-at 
Sartoriua & Loewe, 81 Warron^street. 
Slocum, Wm. S., 10 Merchants' Exchange. 
Smith, B- Burnett, 44 Exchange Place. 
Sherwood, W. E., 40 Spruce-street. 
Smith, G. K., 28 Spmoe-afreet _ 
Smith lit Bros., K A., 180 William-street 
Spear, Cbes. B-, 181 Water-atreet 
Sprague, Jas. J., 15 Beebmau-street. 
Steinecte, H. F,, 46 Beeiman-street. 
Savery'a Sons, John. 
Sargant & Co., 85 Beebtmn-atreeL 



Semrad, A., 438 Broadway. 
Smith, J. A., 442 Broadway. 
Smith & Lounsborj, 456 Broadway. 
Smallwood, J, L., 10 Beaver-street. 
Stephenson, Chas. F., 65 Beavei'-street. 

TAT, Charles H„ 31 Cortland-street 
Todd, Charles H., 118 Chambers-street. 
Thayer, C. P„ 83 Broadway. 
Todd, Charles P., 166 Broadway. 
Terrett, H. N, 251 Front-street 
Trevor, Jr., J. B. 

Ten Eycft, C. A., 67 South-street 
Tucter, Cooper <b Co,, 70 South-etreet 
Tyler & Co., Owen, 86 South-street 
Terry A Dellatorre, 106 South-street. 
Thompson, Lyon & Co., 79 Pearl-street 
Thomae, George F., 82 South-street 
Truesdell & Co., 141 Pearl-street. 
Thorley'sFoodfor Cattle Depot, 21 Broad- 
way. 
Thompson, Elmor, 111 Charaber^atreet. 
Ti'avis, Wm„ 110 Broadway. 
TimsitCo., CM., 164 Broadway. 
Thompson, Jonathan, 47 South-street 
Tiers, Peter, 43 Maiden Lane. 
Taylor, Charles, 212 Water-atreet 
Traoj, IrwJn & Co., 2S4ana 235 Broail- 

Todd, Gilbert M., 264 Broadway. 
Tryon i Co., E. W., 257 Broadway. 
Terey 4 Co., 56 South-street 
Trask & Dearborn, 62 South-street 
Taylor, BroLliers, 76 Wall-street 
Tilton, A, E, 25 and 27 Cedar-street 
Tracy, E., William-atreet 
Towt & Son, John W., 66 Beekman-st 
Thompson, A. R,, 62 Beekman-street 
Tneter & Burrell, 104 Maiden Lane. 
Tookcr, a, 2S8 Greenwieh-street 
Thompson, Allanby, 45 John-street. 
Ti'apton, Wm. H., 85 Broad-street * 
Tappan. John S„ 63 William-street 
Tuttle, K G.,246 and 247 South-street, 
Turner. D. H., 118 King-street 
Terry Brothers, 83 Gold-street 
Tatham, C. B., B2 Beekman-street 
Tuttle & Bailey, 71 Beekman-street 
Tyler, Christopher, 36 Beekman-streef, 
TTiomaBius, Eich'd W., 16 Spring-street. 
Todd, George W., 64 Dey-street. 
Thompson & Nephew, 63 Pine-street 
Thurston & Sons. N., 654 Broadway. 
Thorne, J. E., 6 Muiray-street 
Tuske & Brother, P. H., 146 William-st. 
Thalmesainger & Co., M.. 76 William-at. 
Tracy, George M,, 87 William-street 
Thonipaon, Francis, 37 William-atreet. 
Tilton, E, L, 152 Fultoa-atreet 
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Taylor, Henry H. & Brother, 63 Beek 

man-Btreet, 
Timaon & Dater, 37 Willmm-Btreet. 
Taylor, H. E., 278 Pearl-atrecL 
Taylor & Co., F. C, 1 Old Slip. 
Turner, DaTid L., 63 South-street. 
TeUer, Test & Co.. 32 South-atreet. 
Tripp, Ferris, 826 Broadway. 
Taylor, Joseph S., 803 Broadway. 
Trimble, Merritt, 66 Broad-street. 



Towoaend, Samuel, 61 Wall-street 
Townaend, Dwight, 102 Wall-street. 
Tunkner, John, 98 Elm-street 
Talmage ili Co., Daniel, 269 South and 

GO Water-atreet, 
Town, William, 328 Wooster-street 
Trowbridge, W. S., 310 Broadway. 
Taylor, Wm., 834 Broadway. 
Tappan, J. P., 26 Pine-atreet 
Tappan & Starbuck, 77 Water-street. 
Titts & Webb, 122 Warren-street. 
Tuthill, James M., 114 Warren-street. 
Treadwell &, 3od, E., 104 Warren .street. 
Towosend & Crain, 46 Murray-street. 

UNDEHHILL, Jr., Wm., 133 Waler-st. 
Underwood, H,, 69 South-street. 
Ullman, Blumenthal A Co., 24 Dey-st 
Undorhill, L. 4 A., 2B7 Broadway, 
Underbill, A. 8., 69 WalL-street. 
Underbai, F., 181 SoutJi-street. 

VANDERLIP, John M., 18 Wall-street. 
Talentine, Eobert B., 10 Wall-street. 
Tan Nest A Co., Abm, K., 60 Warren-at 
Van Bensehoten, J., S4 Chambers-street. 
Vallette, J. a 

Van Valkenburgh, E., 6 John-street. 
Taleno & Fassin, 40 Beaver-street. 
Vanderpoel, A., 14 Broadway. 
Voorhees, J. C, 112 Pearl-atreet- 
Valentine, Willis .t Co., 93 John-street. 
Vap Zandt, K. L.. 185 Broadway. 
Valentine, T., 243 Washington-street. 
Varney, James C, 68 Soutli-stroet 
Van BusMrk, Richard, 318 Grcenwieh-st, 
Vanderbilt, Wm. S., 403 Broadway. 
Vondervoort, R. J„ 116 Fulton-street. 
Van Bcnsoboten, 3., 16 Old Slip, 
Van Benaohoten, Chiia. C., 16 Old Slip. 
Vining, H. S., 81 Old Slip. 
Van Harnen, Geo. W., 62 Pine-street 
Vanderboef, 3, S., 25 Ferry-street 
Valentine & Co., L. T., 45 Beekman-st. 
Vernon Brothers, 23 Beekman-street 
Van Winkle, A. J., 9 Spruoe-atreet 
Van Neat 4 Hajden, 79 Beekman-street. 
Van Horn, C, 70 Beekman-etreet. 
Van Wart & Co., Irving, 72 Beekman-st 
Van Saun, Isaac, 193 Washington-street 
Van Winile, Albert, 20B Weatrstreet 



Vao Neas & Emerson, 128 Warren-etreet. 
Van Kleeck & Lewis, W. H, 120 Wari'en- 
street 

WARD, Albert, IB Wall-atreel. 
WakemanA Co., J. P., 47 Chambers-street. 
Wolfers, G. & Co., 76 Chambers- street. 
Wells, Fargo & Co., 82 Broadway. 
Wright, Cbaft, Hew-Rochelle. 
Willis, Geo. W., 25 Wall-street. 
Waleott, Jr., B, a, 46 Wall-street 
Westeott, Robt F., 168 Broadway. 
Woodhull & Co., 207 Froot-streot. 
Wood, Jno. A., 142 Fulton- street. 
Wood, Geo. W., 2 Dutch-street 
WeUs & Provost, 216 Front-street. 
Woodside, David, 168 South-street 
Walsh, Carver & Chase, 30 South-street. 
Whitman Bro. & Co., 72 Beavei'-street 
Woodruff A Robinson, 14 Coenties Slip. 
Williams, F. B., 85 Pearl-street 
Weatervelt, Jno. Z,, 203 Front-street 
Wild, J., 62 Cedar-street 
Weldon, W., 87 Beaver- street. 
Weekes, Geo., S7 Beaver-street 
Williams, J. M„ 85 William-street. 
Warner, John U,, 51 Esohauge Place. 
Watt, James S., 89 Beaver-street. 

Warner & Co., 169 Chambers-street. 

Warlord, Wm. K, 18 Broadway, 

Watson, George, 196 Broadway, 

Walker, R, R., 76 Water-sti'eet 
Williams, C. F., 161 Water-street 

Waring, Heury P., 164 Front-street 

Woods, Kobt. L., 137 Front-street. 

Whiltemore, W, M,. 91 Maiden Lane. 

Wallaoh, A., 33 Maiden Lane. 

Wortbington, S., 141 Maiden Lane, 

Weekes, Aug. F., 264 Water-street 

Watson & Meares, 84 Burling Slip, 

Waldo, F. W., 135 Broadway. 

Waldo, Jr., Horace, 135 Broadway. 

Win ant, D. D., Williamsburgh. 

West, Caldwell 4 Co., 52 Broadway. 

Watt, Donning & Graham, 245 Broadway. 

Whitmore, J, 47 South-street 

Walker, T, H. 

Wiley, Alexander, 70 South-sti'eet. 

White, Morris & Co., 25 Wall-atreet. 

Walsh, H., 400 Greenwich-street 

Woolaey, Jno., 208 Front-street 

Woodhull, E. B., 207 Front-street, 

Wollem, Chas. K, 47 Gold-sti'cet, 

Walker, E., 47 Gold-street 

White & Co., Chas, T., 68 Beekman-st. 

White, P. A., 102 Gold-street 

Whitmore, Geo. W., 177 WiUiom-street. 

Wright & Campbell, 190 William-street. 

Weston, Dortio & Co., 19 WilHara-street. 

Ward, Edward F„ 6 South Willi am-st 

West, Geoi^e, 7 South Wiliiam-street 

Wnght & Mace, 6S Beekman-street 

Wakh & Plume, 60 Beekmau-streeL 
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Waiii, A., 54 Baekman-Btrcet. 
"Warens, J. P., 46 Beakman-street. 
Wilcox, S. L. 

Walker, D., 126 Maiden Lane. 
Wade, Jr., Ezekiel, IT Peek Slip, 
Wiggins, J, "^S Bnrolaj-atreet. 
Weeka, E., SIO Greeowich-atreat 
Well9, Sidney B,, a7 Sprnee-street 
Withers, E., 136 Second Avenua. 
Williams, Wm., 16 S| 



Wetmoreit Kirklacd, 311 Greenwieh-sL 
Walker, F. R, 22 Spruee-street. 
Warren, H. M,, 20 Sprue e-atreet. 
Wella, Sidney A., 37 Sprue e-atreet. 
Weed, T., 83 Beekman-atreet. 
Waefelaar, L, 74 Beekman-street. 
Wemmell, Andrew A., 31 Park Row. 
Wetherbee, Wm,, 62 Excliange Place. 
VVinslow, Joseph, &i Exohange PJace. 
Walla, Charles, 434 Broadway, 
Wood, O. J., 444 Broadway, 
Wright &. Co., Wm. W., 253 Broadway, 
Wilbur, Cbarles, 189 Waahing ion-street, 
Wateman, Dimon & Co., 7S South-at. 
Willis &. EUworth, 66 Liberty- street. 
Warren, James K., S6 libertj-atreet 
Week9,F. S., 100 Liberty -street. 
Way, D, H„ 22 Cliff-street, 
WiikiDBon, F., IS Mnrraj-street, 
Ward, 0, D., 296 Broadway. 
Ward, W. H„ 296 Broadway. 
Whitehead, W, H., 314 Broadway. 
Ward, Elijah, 314 Broadway, 
Willai'd, G., 94 WarrCD-street 
Weed, Jas, M., 88 Warren-atreet. 
White, Chas., 65 East 12th-street. 
Wilde, Wm. L, 388 Broadway, 
Wygant & Hojt, 68 Dey-straet. 
Wells & Co., Kelson, 81 Dey-sti'eet. 
■\Vftgner, Chas, K., 71 CoMlondt-etreet. 
WiUis, Wm. M., 36 Cortlandt- street. 
Wilay, F., 78 Eende-street, 
Wilkie & Co., 169 Reade-sti-eet. 
Weeka, E, M,, 194 Dnane-street, 
Wilbur & Price, 60 Pine-atrcet, 
Wilde, Jr., is Co., James, 3Sa Broadway, 



IS 

1, F, S., 94 Broadway. 
Warner, Peek & Co,, 876 Broadway, 
wing & Winnna, 413 Broadway, 
Wetherald 4 Young, S3 Park Place. 
Winea, G. H„ 1 Park Place. 
Wallach, Willy, 131 William-street. 
Whitney, E. 

Windle &. Co., 66 Maiden Lane. 
Wiilard, Harvey & Ca, 84 Maiden Lane, 
Woodward, Pincknej &, Clarke, US Ful- 

Williama, A. J., 210 Broadway. 
Waters, E. G-, 16 Wall-stroef. 
Watta, C. C, 130 Fulton-street, 
Ward, F. A., 29 South Will iatu- street. 
Williams, Edward, IJ Hanover-atreet, 
Willets, Amoa,2T6 Pearl-atreet, 
Winthrop, Francis B., 4 HanoTer-atreet, 
Wright &, Co.,Win, P., 6 HanoFer-atreet. 
Westervelt (t Son, James, 32 Old Slip. 
Wickershara, Jno. B., 312 Broadway. 
Woodruff. A. G., 526 Broadway. 
Woodruff, David, 326 Broadway. 
Williama, Geo, H., 363 Broadway. 
Williams, Jno. H., S53 Broadway, 
Wilson & Co., C, 297 Broadway. 
Walton, J. M„ 67 Walren-street. 
Weed, Wm. C, 85 Warren-street, 
Wilson, J. T., 270 Washington-street 
■"'■'■■-maon, D. O., 23 Exchange Place. 

Wm. H., 65 Wall-street, 
Whits, Ezra, 61 Wall-atreet. 
Whitmore, P, D„ 117 Wnllstreet, 
Wunderlioh, Thomas, 117 Wall-street 
Wade, Edmund J„ 101 Wall-street 
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SPEECH OF MR. THOMPSON, 

Before the Select Committee of the Assembly. 



Mr. THOMPSON said he had endeavoreil to 
demonstrate, by way of protest to these peUtiona, 
as follows ; 

It is plausibly urged that by the low rates 
charged from Chicago or other Western points 
to New York, the millers of Eochester or Oswego 
aje injured, and that as they are compelled to 
hay grain in Miohigan or Wisoonsin, they can- 
not freight it to Koohester, flour it, bMrel it 
and get it to New York aa cheaply aa the Millers 
at Chicago or Detroit. Might admit all that 
to be tcne, and wonld it therefore follow that 
the Rouhesltr miller is the final cause of all rail- 
roads, that the natural course of trade, the pro- 
ducts of agricultural, the prosperity and enter- 
prise of all the Empires of the New World are to 
bend to the thrift of Eochester millers, and go 
through the hoppers of Rochester mills ! It is a 
istrange assumption that any business become un- 
profitable in our own state by the natuTH of 
things, should be protected and kept up by " 
just discrimination against all that may c 
into competition, might be applied equally to 
milis here, our wool growing. It ought never to 
be thought of in reference to the great staple of 
life, bread, and especially when for seven months 
Hie Kocheater mills has canal at its door and 
balance the markets of Portland aiid Boston, but 
thus demonsiraied by way of protection to these 
petitious. 

1. The fallacy of the assumption, that railroad 
companies have any privHeges or esempti 
from the burdens borne by other trading or n 
cantile interests of the state, but on the eonfrary 
they are subjected to all the burdens of taxation, 
on their real estat«, roiling stock and capital, 
working our highways, their own rivals, building 
our school houses and thus aiding our educational 
interests, and bring the wealth of the s 
invested in their stocks and bonds to one hundred 
and fifty millions of dollars, peneliatii^ remote 
districts, and enhancing fourfold the price of lands 
where they go, building up vilhiges, equalizing 
the value of property, aflb^ng Ui^ districts a 
valuable market for wood, and contributing hy 
these means aa well as by the employment of 
labor to the wealth and prosperity of the whole 
state. Grand Trunk exempt from a long entire 
lino. I endeavored to establish that it was the 
purpose of the state in former times to foster and 
encourage these public enterprises, by p 
them on a footing of eqvaliiiy with other forms 
of associated wealth and private enterpi 
ing only such genertd regulation to the 
of operation, as experience had demonstrated 
' " injury to Ihem, and at the same 
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That within these general principles Bailroada 
sre on the same footing as individuals, m the 
ansaction of their business, being governed by 
the laws of trade, the law of demand and supply 
and by the weagei of business, as it developa, 
and that these laws of trade like the pimciples 
of the common law are pr<^reBsive and ohang- 
able ; changing with the growth and dcv clop- 
ment of the country which they intersect, with 
the character of the business and merchandise 
which employs them, and that no rule can or 
should be imposed by the Le^lature to orippla 
their usefulness or destroy their income. 

I endeavored further to show that political and 
moral right ought to back and fortify nalceil 
powers before it is exercised to interfere with the 
natural commerce of corporations, and that in 
this respect all they should and did stand upon 
the footing of individuals, being entitled to the 
same legal protection and the same legislative 
regard. That commerce made her oten laws, and 
that any interference with these, within the 
limits and between the states of this confederacy, 
was contrary to the spirit of the constitntion of 
the United States, in direct violation and usurpa- 
tion of the powers of Congress over commerce. 
Operating as efloctnally and disastrously as the 
erection ot a custom house at Dunkirk or Buffalo 
Oswego or Albany, to (em/ a duty on all inest- 
i tonnage before it should be permitted to pass 
their own borders. 

That such a policy would inevitably destroy 
what it professed to protect. That such hasty 
ill-advised legislation to protect class interest, 
always recoiled upon the very interest it was de- 
signed to foster, and instead of giving each a fair 
chance in die race of honorable competition 
ruined both. 

2. That the allegation, that our railroads un- 
justly discriminated between dUzena of our ovm 
state and citizens of western slates was iinfoiaid- 
fdand unjust, the same rates being demanded of 
every one shining frma ihe same point, and that 
any discrimination in prices of transportation 
have relation simply to diatatMes and not to per- 
sons, and that in this respect the way business 
and the through badness of our railroads were 
kept on separate footings, and carried on by the 
companies at difierent rates of expense. 

That no person could complain living on the 
line of the road, while the business was done 
promptly, cheaply and more to his advantage 
than in any other mode. That the Company 
might be able to carry from more distant points, 
for the same or a less price per ton per mile. 

That the idea of the same price per ton per 
mile, is as absurd as it appUed to a New York 
city omnibus or railroad cap, permitting Gd for 
I the longest ride, and demanding a pro rat* di- 
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mimition for any shorter difltimoe, or lighter 
weight. 

Thiit the way fauainesa of the road, resting on 
its own footing, and conducted on a separate 
basis, is to 1:>o considered uid regulated, if at all, 
solely in reference to itself. 

Tliat it Is neither increased nor diminished by 
the passage of western merohanditse over tlie 
road. That its espeuse Is regulated by what it 
costs, with a small ordinary profit, depending 
upon grade of the road, time employed in de- 
livering and receiving freight, cost and consump- 
tion of fuel, freight houses to be built at the 
stations, labor to be employed along the line, 
most of these being items of cost, not neoessarily 
entering into the cost of through transportation, 
In respect of which, most of it passes on the 
road, simply without reloading or liandling — 
being loaded at Cleveland, or Toledo, or Chi- 
cago, or other western points, from whence it 
comes passing direct to New York, by the Erie, 
or to jVlbnny on Central. 

That way transportation could not, in the 
nature of things, be carried on as cheaply as that 
between distant points— and that to this rule 
there is no exemption. 

Tliat way freight on the ocean, in the eoasting 
trade, on all our rivera, canals, and railroads, 
pays and must pay a higher rate for short dis- 
tances than for longer ones. 

That a locomotive carried usually 30 oara 
filled with through freight, with few stoppages, 
and no loss of time. While the same power on 
a waj tram carried not to exceed 20 oars, and 
these only partly filled, with greater loss of 
time and consumption of fuel, and expenses of 
handling 

.And the only legitimate question before the 
committee is : Are the rates of freight too ex- 
pensive, fiom any station, on the line of the 
rood to New York ! 

That any other viow of the case, is a prostitn- 
tion of the road and its uses, to operate as i 
limitation and check to the fi'ee enterprise of the 
whole oonutry and any part of It. 

That there is no power in the Legislature, 
directly jmikibil the roads from carrying cai 
coming on fram other States; and that it 
equally unjust to compel them to charge such 
prices, as to effectuaUy esElude them from the 
roads — thus, doing that indirectly, whicb. they 
Lave no power to do directly. 

That it should be the wish and effort of 
lightened statesmanship, to force through 
State, and into its metropolis, these stream: 
western merchandise, and to aid our channels of 
communication, in diverting it from rival lines 
by a fostering legislature, instead of so crippling 
our own roads, as to drive this trade away from 
us ; for it is as absurd to suppose, that the hu- 
man heart can carry on its pulsations, sending 
blood through all its cliannels to the extremities, 
as that Mew York, the mart of tiie Stale, can 
remain wealthy, or ret^n her influence and 
prestige, when these chamiels of trade are stran- 
gulated or dried up. 

That cheap transportation on through '. 
Is benefit to produoer and consumer, and 
chant alike. 

It costs a less price when delivered ii 
market, which is divided between production 
and consumption ; each receiving a portion of 
Uiat by the regaiarity of railroad trangporta- 



, merchants are enabled fo do business with 
less capital, supporting their femilies, and em- 
ploying labor, and increasing the growth and 
luroea of the metropolis, 
liad further endeavored to demonstrate the 
fallacy of the allegation, that the canals were 
thus deprived of their " legitimate traffic," as 
' Ise in principle and unfounded mfact. 

That the State is no more entitled to the carry- 
ing trade, as her legitimate and peculiar field of 
profit, than an individual or a corporation ; and 
that she has the same right to embark in the 
mannfacture of iron, or quarrying of stone, or 
raising of agricultural products, and they lay a 
tax on all these branches of business tor her own 
protection, as to compel the railroad to charge 
rates so high, as to throw the business they now 
do into the hands oi forwarders on the canals. 

If the canals cannot be supported without the 
destruction of all private business that may in- 
terfere with them, they had better be abandoned, 
and the Sooner the better. 

That it is unfounded in fact, inasmuch as the 
bulk of freight now carried on the railroads 
would not pass the canals, if the railroads were 
unable to carry it. That all tliat part of it 
whiuh consists -of live stock, and dead hogs, 
which is made up of light, valuable or perish- 
able materials, and which must get rapidly to 
market, would seek other rail lines in getting to 
seaboard ; and that this trade once diverted, 
would never returu to its former channels. 

That if the through freight was abandoned, m 
it 'would be through the imposition of higher 
prices, the way freights would require to be 
largely advanced all along the line, to enable 
the roads to continue their business; and upon 
the Erie Road this would be a calamity without 
any relief, as there is no other means of com- 
munication, which would therefore depi'eeialo 
the price of property all along the line, from the 
increased expenditure required to send it to 
market, andalongtha Central. While it might 
aid canal transportation a little in the summer, 
it could not aSect freights in the winter 3ea»on, 
when the canal is frozen. And that unless the 
State desires l« attempt a confiscation of the rail- 
roads, and running them on its own account (a 
worse boon to her tbau the canals), she cannot 
justly interfere in the matter. 

That a new and cheaper mode of transporta- 
tion is never, in a wise government, burdened 
with the expenses of the old and inferior. 

There could be no progress in civiUzation, no 
advances In poUtical or social or commercial life, 
under such a Wbarian rule. We, on the con- 
trary, reward the inventor with a right to the 
exclusive use of his invention ; bnt of what avail 
is his patent, if he must buy out all the old 
chnme, scows and machinery his invenion is 
designed to supersede t And that on this prin- 
ciple, the river craft on the Hudson, and all the 
dock owners along its borders, might apply to 
the Legislature, to compel the Hudson River 
Eailroad to pay the price of all property which 
this new mode of transportation has rendered 
unprofitable. 

3. I also attempted to expose the fallacy of the 
allegation that the railroad was carryiug through 
freiglit for lisa than they can afford. 

1. Because the petitioners have and can havo 
no knowledge on the subject. 

2. Because it is safe usually to leave com- 
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paniea to be goTenied by their own inatincta and 
experience, they being betler judges of this mal- 
ter than aiij one elae can be, aud tliat the benev- 
oleaoe of these petitioners towards the stock- 
holders and bondholders of these loada is 
altogether quisotiB and misplaoeil. 

That the all^ation that this loss is made np 
by esoessiye way freights is not true, and if tru( 
would, in summer ^d, aud not injure the canal ; 
and that it ia equally nnjust to the company t( 
charge it aft the reason of advanced rates oi 
icmter transportation, as 

1, The canals do not thus conflict with them 

3. The actual cost of winter transportation ii 
increased in about the same ratio. And that m 
person along the line was compelled to delay hi; 
ahipments for winter transportation, and if so, hi 
ought, in jusUoe, to pay the necessarily incieaaed 

4. I endeavored, moreover, to expose the folly 
that " parlies all along the line liad yielded eqnal 
" righia for the erection of railroads, and were 
" entitled as a consideration to be placed on the 
"footing of through freight." That as these 
Jines had conferred benefits and beneflte only on 
the country at large, no one had yielded any- 
thing, his land was increased in value ; his pro- 
duets found a market, oiHea and villages and 
towns were increased and built up, and other 
certain places and taverns on the canal might 
suffer, it was only the same thing that happened 
to the old turnpike and some of ils villages by 
the construction of the canal. They yielded 
nothing, the course of trade retreated and left 
them liigh and dry. 

I endeavored, moreover, to demonstrate the ab- 
surdity of pro rata freight charges, having refer- 
ence to long Huts and freights out of the State. 

That with efficient agencies, nowemplr"-" '- 
all western cities and the induoemenla at 



ofiered, to bring It throngh our state it is only by 
conlinued struggle that our railroads retain it at 
all, and that the imposition of any new burden 
' ^ upon it would send it off on rival lines, 
all equally anxious to divert it ; Mid that once 
gone from us, as the course of trade is to carve 
'lannels deeper and deeper, we could 
offer under legislative resolutions no means for 
i recovery. 

That there was no less than eight different 
lines ofcommunicatjon from the southwest, to the 
coast south of ns, and two rival lines north of 
all in eager competition for this liade, which 
I bear no burdens it can avoid, but will seek 
such market as it can get at the cheapest. 

That the products of Ohio, Indiana, Illinoia, 
have natural and feasible outlets, through the 
tnnsylvania Central and the Baltimore and 
Ohio Bail Road, which are fostered aud en- 
couraged by the States ; and run lines of vessels 
from those cities to Mew York, carrying up coal, 
and wood and lumber, and take freight back as 
ballast, or at nominal prices in return. 

That produce, and pork and l>eef on the Ohio 
Mid at Chicago, goes either to the river for pre- 
paration, slaughter and packing, and so round 
by water to the seaboard, or down the lakes, and 
Ihrou^ the Gmnd Trunk Rail Road to Boaton 
and Portland. 

That Chicago has, in fact, opened a direct trade 
with Liverpool, sending one vessel, the Dean 
Richmond, in 1856 ; in 1857, 13 vesiels, Mid in 
1858, 40 vessels. 

That Boston is on the wing, through all the 
northwest, soliciting and paying a premium on 
this freight. We ait here detiberatuig whether 
we shall not notify them we shall tax. I am 
half suspicious, the finger of Boston is on these 
petitions on your table. If they had paid ten 
thousand dollars for them, they are worth it all 
if they accomplish what they desire. 



TESTIMONY OF J. W. BROOKS. 



Mr, J. W. Brooks, President of the Michigan 
Central Railroad, then gave testimony as fol- 
lows—Mr. Thompson conducting the 



Q. Where do yon reside 1 
A. At Newton, near Boston. 
Q, What is your business I 
A. I am President of the Michigan Central 
Railroad Company. 
Q. How long have you been in the railroad 

A. Something over 20 years — between 20 and 
25 years. 

Q. Will you slate where your stations have 
been during that period — the points at which 
you have been located ! 

A, For the last IB or 17 years I have been 
connected with the Michigan Coiitral Railroad, 
and the roads running from it to Missouri ; but 
my attention daring that time has been confined 
to that line. 



Q. Ton were President of that line dnring the 
time you spoke of T 

A. I constructed the Michigan Central road, 
commencing in 1846, and was not President of 
the Company until some time after 1850—1 do 
not recollect the year — perhaps it was 1851) or 
'51. Previous to Uiat I was local manager at the 
west, and constructor. 

Q. Are you acqnaintod with railroad trans- 
portation and the movement of freight and pas- 
sengers on those western roads, through to the 
east, and tha general course of bnsinesa 1 

A. I am, as far as a person who had control 
of one of the long lines would be likely to have, 

Q. As a manager of a road I ask yon this ques- 
tion : what is the difference in the cost of railroad 
transportation of through freight as compared 
with way fi-eight! 

A. Almost every road would present a some- 
what new case. But there is no doubt that upon 
all roads it costs a good deal more to trans- 
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port thelocal then the throQgli freight. On some 
roads the difference in the two classes would be 
vfitj much greater than on the others. There 
Hre so man; causes that affect it more in aome 
cases and less thun in others, one cun hardi; fix 
a staled per cent difi'erence. The cars in the one 
case do not nm as fall as in the other, nor do 
the trains take as man^ oara. The masimum 
number of Cars of a full train is about thirty. 
The local train tabes one or two on and picks 
others np on tlie ronte, as it picks up and drops 
cars on the route, the average will differ from 
station to station. I have generally supposed 
that more money ooald be made at two eenta 
per mile per ton on long business, than at three 
cents on local. That must make a difference of 
90 per cent. Some loads will make that figure 
smaller. There are eases where it might ha 
larger. There is entering into that question a 
phase that is not always thought of. New busi- 
ness is generally long busiuess. New business 
can he done somewhat cheaper than old business. 
If you will allow me to go into an explanation I 
will try to make myself understood in that re- 
gard. The fised Iminess, for which the road is 
built, has feirlj charged upon it the whole ex- 
pense of the operation of the road. The fixed 
business, which may be regarded as legitimately 
belonging to the line, is that which the public 
depends Upon it to perform, and for which it 
was built. There are certain classes of eipenaes 
connected with the management, not incideutal 
to the increase of business ; as, if you please, 
the decay of the perishable materials connected 
with its structure. The roadway, the ties, the 
care of Its bridges, its Culverts, its drainage, 
ditches, the sliding of its banks, the wooden ma- 
terial oonnected with its rolling stock. The 
decay of that goes on as much in a smaller as in 
a lai^er business. There is a certain class of 
agencies connected with it, not infinenced by the 
greater or less quantity of bnsuiess. All the 
principal agenti at the extremities of the line, 
these are not influenced m any appreciable de- 
gree hy new business brought upon the line. 1 
have generally supposed that perhaps nearly 
one-third of the exptnsea of railway manage- 
ment, was not increased by the morease of busi- 
ness. Therefore, I would say, that if the total 
cost of working the road or business was a cent 
a ton per mile (I slate that not as representing 
the cost, bnt as a mere example), then new busi- 
ness could be done for two- thirds of a cent, and 
the other trade would not be affected by increas- 
ed tonnage. It will follow irom that that if new 
business is taken at the exact cost of the cur- 
rent business of the line, there is a profit inci- 
dent to that business, whioh if you take the whole 
business at that cost, your line is worthless. In 
my own judgment I have always regarded that 
theory and have sought new husiness as the exi- 
gency of trade seemed lo make it expedient. If 
we had current trade one way and empty cars the 
other, we would take freight at a very low rate, 
to fill up the empty oara. There are seasons of 
the year when our rolling stock is unemployed, 
that we would enter it upon any business at these 
low rates to make something out of it. The new 
business thus sought, not being legitimate busi- 
ness belonging to the road, and for which the 
road was not oonstfueted, has been almost al- 
ways taken at rates which are near the cost of 
~ ' "is that element which I have en- 



Q. You have stated the occasion of this differ- 
ence ; will you now state the cost of winter 
transportation on these Northern routes, the 
principal lines, the Hew York Central and the 
New York and Erie, as compared with Uie cost 

A. We all know and feel that there is a good 
deal of difference between the winWr and sum- 
mer expense of working lines of railroads. There 
is generally very much more difference than ap- 
pears in the monthly figures that make up the 
cost ] the rigidity of the railway, caused by freez- 
ing of course would wear out rails much more 
rapidly. They may be fresh in fall, and parti- 
ally fresh in the spring, but they are not taken 
oat nntil the wear of years completes their de^ 
truotion, when they have to be taken out in the 
regular course of repairs ; winters vary very 
much. Then in regard to the rails, I will cite an 
example in the Lowell Bailroad. Whon the rails 
were first laid they were laid on stone, which 
made the track as rigid as if frozen ; it was found 
that the rails and machinery wore out the iron, 
which was bolted on the stone sleepers ; the rails 
wore out quickly by reason of the rigidity with 
which the track was laid ; they took them up and 
inserted a wooden block between the rail and the 
tie, to give them an amount of elasticity which 
would relieve the rail from the rigidity. I sup- 
pose that state of things is incident to rails liozen 
up; but winters are different. Within a few 
years, I do not recollect the time, we had two 
successive winters during which I do not beheve 
many roads in this climate made any money at 
all. IVe, almost all of us, did not find ourselves 
clear of the damage until the succeeding July or 
August; thatis, our machinerywent into the wia- 
tei business in better repair than they were snbse- 
quently, until the following July or August; so 
that the expense of it remained until tie fait 
business following, We were pretty busy on the 
Michigan Central in getting ready and repairing 
machinery, injured by the hard winter service. 
Then theie are other winters which are far differ- 
ent. We never have a winter but what the track 
freezes, but there are winters when we are not 
troubled so much with snow, so that the opera- 
tion of the road during the winter season varies 
in the difficulties that are attendant upon it with 
the severity ot the season. I speak now of the 
latitude in which we are. North of New York it 
is very different. South of New York, where 
the climate is considerably changed, it might 
he still worse than it is here ; though I do 
not know when we get down to the freezing 
point, how much additional influence it hsa upon 
it. Of course, in the south, this does not amount 
to anything as tJieir winters are not severe. 

Q. As the result of this action upon the rails, 
the wear and tear of machinery and the repair of 
ti-ack, what, in your judgment as a railroad ex- 
pert, is the average diflerenoe in the cost of win- 
ter and summer transportation t 

A. I think I could only give it as a matter of 
judgment ; I have never given the subject an ac- 
curate investigation. 

Q. That is all we expect. 

A. We, of course, are compelled to run smaller 
trains in the winter ; we are liable to the diffi- 
culties of frosty stock, and we do I 
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winter has anrruunding the bubiness bo many 
risks that trains have to be lighter, uTerything 
has to be handled more delioattly and neces 
satily greater deetraition and damage ensues. 
The ditficulty of esUroating the damage il, that 
a great deal of the repiinng is done dunnj, the 
enaning season bat we know that the rails are 
hammered in the ends, and early m the spring 
we have to take out a maltitnde of rails; it is 
diffleult to measure the damage in dollars and 

Q. I ask you, aa a diatinot question, what an 
advantage haa the SouUiern over the Northern 
routes ill the winter ? 

A. I do not see if you get south but what the 
Southern routes hari an advantage esaetly 
equal to (he inoonvenienoe and eitca expenditure 
of the Northern lines, caused by their cold 
climate. Whatever measures the one, will 
measure the other ; if we had not winters here 
we would he free from all this inoonvenienoe 
and expense ; they have a sort of advantage 
beyond that, which generally would not h* 
mated very high, but I think it is worth s 
thing ; I should regard it, in long lines of 
petition, as bji advantage ; the current of their 
busineaa is not disturbed by the exigencies of 
our line of service ; therefore it is eaay for them 
to take and retain businesa at certain prices the 
long traffic, that would be regarded sa valuable 
in the carrying business against competing 

Q. In case of a stated published tariff by any 
of the roads, not variable for a month, and pub- 
lished throughout the east and west, what would 
be its effect on the through business 1 

A, I think that question almost every one can 
judge of ; it is a sort of mixed commercial and 
carrier question ; it may be said to be not very 
difierent from the case of certain merchanls on 
one side of a street having their prices Used and 
unchangeable, while on the other side they were 
not so restricted; I should think that the people 
on the other side would do the business for that 
month certainly ; in the long traffic we all meet 
in the centres of trade— the western sources of 
business (I speak of centi-es aa being those 
points where, from the number of railroads cen- 
tering from the interior, make th m o mmon 
points), what we call common points p Is 
from which we reach the seaboard ma k ts It 
any one of these several lines pata ul ta ate 
as fixed and unchangeable for a m n 1 h 
others would certainly do the bus n unl 
the rate was fiied at a point wl n p fit 
could be made ; then 1 think the 1 n h vi g tl 
fixed rate would do the business. 1 have had a 
little esperience on that question in relation to 
the passenger business ; I cannot recollect the 
year, but tt was very soon aflat we opened our 
line to Chicago. 'Hie Michigan Bouthem hne 
were entering into 
traffic for passengers . 
the sources for busineaa 
northwtat of Chicago ; we thought we did wisely 
in playing a very conservative part in regard 
cutting ~"*'~ " 



had Dgreod upon, in the hands of our agents, 
leaving them no discretionary power to go be- 
low thtm we found, immediately after lliis ar- 
made and the pcioe settled upon, 
the^traffic began to lesson and divert; it grew 

■ of small thanges, som.hmea cutting fifty 

ts under pnce for a pasienger to New York, 

„, -f that did'nt answer the purpose, a dollar. 

We had a great deal of difficulty growing out of 

th:a changing of rates, and I finally gave orders 

ask the price which was asked by the other 
..ute. From that time rates were steady ; no 
advantsge could be taken by reducing rates, be- 
cause the oUiec was changed at the same hour. 
That settled the question definitely. 

Mr. CONKLINO— This practice to which you 
refer, not only enables yon to retain your share 
of the business, but it operates as a regulator of 
the rates ! 



e placed fixed rates, which v 



... It keepa the rates steady; there was not 
gain to be made; for ifone man lowers, he knows 
his neighbor is ordered to lower at the same 
hour ; so that it is a question only whether he 
will carry 
course he geta no 
adhered to the raws. 

Q. You say, in regard to freight, that the road 
having the fixed tariff would lose the freight ; 
why would it lose it! 

A. Wliat I said in regard to passengers, will 
apply to freight. I look upon these two as being 
affected by the same causes ; but one in a greater 
degree than the other. I instanced the passenger 
question because it is one in which I had had 
experience. Passengers will not leave at once 
the line on which they have been accustomed to 
travel, because of a slight reduction of price on 
ipeWng line ; but if the reduction is adhered 
.„ .„.■ a long time, they will gradually leave it 
for the line which has the less price. But with 
regard to freiglit. It makes very little difference 
iritb. the owner of property, whether it is carried 
n a red car or a brown one, so that it geta to 
.narket in a stated reasonable time. There ia not 
much di&reuce in the lime in which freight 
the market on any of these lines, There 
is less than a day's travel in the distance of car- 
riage, between the longest and the shortest one. 
"■ ■■ - in freight haa little or nothing to do 
with it. While I know that the passengers 
would leave a line gradually, I have no doubt 
that freight would leave it tn maiis at once. I 
know when we had an arrangement which we 
could not change, and the other parties could 
ve could not get any of the other parties' 
id they did get some of ours. You can- 
not get freight from a given point unless yon 
t ansport it as cheap aa any one else. There is 
an ther reason which affecta passengers to a cer- 
ta 1 extent, so long as the passenger has buaineas 
do along the line, a halt dollar nor even a 
d liar would change the paasenger from one line 
to another ; but freight haa no such stopping 

Q, In your judgment, aa a riulroad roan, can 
the way and through buainess be done at the 
same rates practicably ! 

A. I have no doubt about its being impractio 
able. There may be a good many definitions of 
the word impracticable, but as it is generally 
understood the business could not be conducted 
with any profitable result ; the two are wid^y 
different in their chataoter. One of them, ! 
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done at nil, sitnated as tliese lines are, has got 
to be done under the same eiaatioity on one line 
whioli the other has, it would very much derange 
busiutsa to hare that changed every day or 
every hour. I do not think there is any profit 
of the long business that amounts to much if 
you liave got to connect it in any way with the 
iocai bueinesH. You have got to use the long 
business to mtke it profitable, to fill up the gaps 
as it were. Yon must rely upon the local busi- 
ness to a great extent as a steady business, run- 
ning all the year pretty nearly equal aa tlie busi- 
ness of the country runs, 

Q. What effect would result, in your judg- 
ment, to the way freights if the through freights 
were abandoned f 

A. On different roads it would bring about a 
different result. 

Q. Take the two lines of New Yort, the Hud- 
son River and the Harlem t 

A, Where there was no competition which 
would so regulate Ihe local prices as to put it 
out of the power of the railroads to make any 
more money out of them than they were at any 
pai'tioular period making, they would of course 
bo interested to add to the local rales aa much 
as they lost on the through. 

Mr. COBB— Will you explain that again I 

A. I say that where there are no local rales 
which could not be controlled beyond the will 
of the company by some competing interest, tJien 
tho local rales, if members of the directory bad 
any regard for the stockholders, as trustees of 
their property, would have to raise the local 
ial«s to compensate for lie loss of doing no 
through bus inese. I oannotconeeive that through 
buaiuess can ba done without the same elasticity 
attaiihes to the New York roads that would at- 
tach to the roads in opposition to them, and that, 
if ta^en away, I do not see how long business 
can possibly be retained. If the long business 
is not retained either the conipanj must lose a 
considerable portion of its revenues or it must 
derive tliem from some other source. I have no 
duubt, on the Michigan Centra! road, if we lost 
our through business, we should raise oar local 
business at once. We could not affbrd to do local 
busiuess so cheaply if the sources of revenue in- 
cident U> the through business were cut off. 
Iherefore it follows, that the profits made on 
long business does strengthen the company to a 
certain extent ; enabling it to do its local busi- 

Q. Can a Competing route with a longer line Sx 
low prioes for yon, and yet not be able to carry 
as cheap! 

A. I have said before that al! of the lines 
freighting between m 
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no doubt it wiU. They have bnilt, without any 
question, the best line of railroad on this conti- 
nent, A line that can work the cheapest, setting 
capital aside, which costs them only three or 
four per cent a year, they have got relieved from 
their bonded indebtedness, having received large 
presents from the home government and releases 
from liens and taxes, and it is prepared to do 
this long business at a rate leaving hut a mode- 
rate margin to the shortest line between the 
western markets and the seaboard. They will 
regulate the price, without any question, quite aa 
ef&ciently as any other line trading between the 
seaboard a^d the west. 

Q. If the through business was taken from 
the New York roads, would it, in your judg- 
ment, go to the canals or what other channels 
would it take t 

A, I think that would depend to a very con- 
siderable extent upon how long the es[>eriment 
of turning it away from the New York lines was 
carried on. I think that the first, second, third 
classes of freight would all take the other lines. 
The competition between the roads is for these 
three classes. The fourth class is divided be- 
tween the roads and the canals. The property 
represented by the first three classes would 
scarcely any of it go to New York by the Grand 
Trunk road ; I think it would go to Boston, all 
of it that went by the Grand Trunk road, and 
that the three classes going to New York would 
go by the southern roads, they being much the 
shortest. I should think that the wholesale 
business, the importing business for the western 
cities, would come from Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia, because it would cost as little to put it 
there aa in New York, and thence convey it to 
the west. It would cost less from London and 
Liverpool to Chicago and St. Louis, than it would 
cost 10 go through New York. The fourth class 
would be dividedj a part of it would go on the 
canal and a part on these other lines ; as where- 
ever the second and third class goes to a certain 
extent, to a very large extent the fourth class 
goes. A good deal of the fourth class, that now 
goes upon the canal, would take these extreme 
southern lines. The importations would work 
their way to those cities. A portion of the 
fourth class, that now goes by canal, as well as 
a portion of the fourth class that goes on tho 
rail, would go on these extreme southern routes, 
and the other portion of the fourth class that 
goes now by rail on the N. Y. roads, would lake 
the canal. 

Mr. CONKLING— How would it affect tha 
transportation of passengers 1 

A. The passenger trade follows the freight. 
If the trade increased to the southern cities the 
passengers would follow more promptly the 
first, second, and third class freight tban they 
would the fourth i because it requires more care 
to trade in each of these classes, more personal 
attention ; but there is no douht that tbe passen- 
ger trade would wear away with the freight, 
except in the case of passengers traveling for 
pleasure — passengers making short runs in the 
Eiunmer time to wat«ring places, &c. 

Mr. CONKLING— What would he the effect 
of that policy on the city of New York t 

A. I do not see why it would not have the 
same effect npon the city of New York that it 
would have upon the roads — it would work tha 
trade into the southern i''"' "'' '""■' 
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esperience in tliat matter during tlie famous,^!, 
Nieholae compact, whicli tas some fame as well 
as notoriety. Tlie little experience we tad at 
that time, showed the effect upon my own road 
83 well as the roads here. It was very marked 
in the change which It made in the coffee trade, 
which was a iarge trade in the west, and the 
coffee trade was looked at carefully to see what 
effect it was having. We found that a consider- 
able portion of the coffee, which had formerly 
been shipped to New York, and thence to the 
west, went to Biiltimore. It went then jiver the 
Baltimore and Ohio road, to the Ohio river, 
down the river to Carlo, up the Mississippi to 
Galena, and then turned eastward into the inte- 
rior of Ulinois; it went entirely around us. A 
few cents on a hundred pounds, amounting to 
about S3 a ton, of course turned that business. 
That was one of the articles of the fourth class, 
and I do not see why all the articles of that 
class wonld not follow in the same way, if treated 
in the same manner. I am sure the western 
importing man would feel it so at once, and 
uthorB would follow. 

Q. Did the NewYorkroads have aflxed tariff 
prior to 18581 

A, They generally did, sir. 

Q. You statfl that two or three dollars a ti 
turned that freight from you 1 

A. I do not recollect the rate. I recollect tl 
effect of it was so strong against these New Yo 
and Northern lines, our own among the rest, th 
the compact was destroyed. It was found n 
cessary ; we could not live under that state 
things. It astonished us hy the promptne 
with which the goods began to change thi 



Q. You stated that prior to 1858 they had 
genera] liKed tariff 1 

A. Yes, sir, prior to then the elements of the 
competition which changed the entire character 
of the long business, had not begun to work. 
There was not then the competition between 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York that 
ista now. I will say, in regard to the Baltimore 
and Ohio, and the Pennsylvania Central, that 
thuy have the same ohjects to subserve to fulfill 
their dpstiny. They were built with city and 
state capital, to subserve a certain city and state 
policy, and unless they could secure a liberal 
portion of the trade of the West to these t' 
they would not fulfill the destiny for which they 
wore constructed. An investment of capital for 
revenue was not the moving cause for Uie 
Btruction of those lines. They are more si 
comi>etitors for the trade of the West, than 
they would be if they were built solely with the 
view to revenue, and of course they do not re. 
gard the procurement of revenue except as inci- 
dent to their general arrangement. 

Q. What lines of communication to the far 
West have been completed since 18571 

A. We regard all the elements introduced 
since then as incident to the three lines, the 
Pennsylvania Central, the Baltimora and Ohio, 
and the Grand Trunk railroads. There is 
another branch of business opened up to the 
West, which will probably grow to great im- 
portance pretty soon, I do not know how ex- 
tensive it was last year, but the year before a 
large number of vessels loaded on the lakes for 
Ijverpool, and returned with freights of mer- 
eliandise for the West. That is the fourth 



element of the difflonlty that has been Intro- 
duced within the last thrne years, makini;, with 
the other three, four elements of competition. I 
suppose that will grow up to be one, for I have 
understood they were pretty sncceESfn). The 
trips that were made I believe amounted to 
something like thirty or forty vessels. 
Mr, THACHER— In 18591 
A. Yes, Sir. I do not know the number ; I 
followed them up until they reached twenty, 
when I lost track of them ; I presume somebody 
here can give the number exactly. 

Q. What induced the change in the policy of 
the New York roads, aud the conflicla they had 
retain that western business I How did it 
ise t State the facts. 

A. The first conflict — ^guerrilla warfare — in Uio 
shape of competition. Such competition al- 
ways arises when new elements are hronght iu, 
until some settlement is made ; and the St. 
Nicholas compact was Jhe first permanent settle- 
of the difficulties ; or rather, it was under- 
to be permanent. In that, the Northern 
lines were out-genecaled entirely ; they conceded 
the Southern lines because of their increased 
amess of those States to the interior— a dif- 
ferent rate to the Southern cities — so strong a 
difl'erenoB as to have a serious efect on the trade 
of those cities. We know that trade began to 
move fo and froul those cities in a rapidly in- 
creasing ratio — that merchants trading with New 
York began to get their slocks through other 
oiticB, and that the change was incrasaing so 
rapidly that it had the effect to bi'eak up the St. 
Nicholas compact. It was decided that the New 
York and other Northern lines should fix their 
rates so as to be as near to the west as Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore. 

Mr. CONKLING— What were the general 
terms of that compact 1 
A. Tlie general terms were, to carry freights at 

uniform rates at stated rates, which we 

agreed upon with a difference. 

Mr. CONKLING— A sort of pro-rata arrange- 

A. The lines pro-rata — that is— let me ex- 
plain. Though that question does not enter into 
the case, the Pennsylvania Central practically 
owns the Pittsburgh, JFort Wayne and Chicago 
Railroad. It is all one with them ; and whether 
they pro-rated with that road is a fact that exists 
in their own counsels. But their connection 
with the west forced other lines to make com- 
binations to work against them, as they had one 
line working straight through to the seaboard 
it would not do for other lines to have divided 
eounaels. It resulted in the lines generally run- 
ning lo the Norlliem States, from the seaboard 
to the west, dividing the receipts of the busi- 
ness, pro rata per ton, per mile, with some small 
trifling allowances for ferriage, to the persons 
keeping liose ferries ; and with these exceptions 
it is a general pro rata. 

Q. Is or is not One man President of both 
roads from Philadelphia to Chicago, by way of 
the Pennsylvania Central, Fort Wayne and Chi- 
cago roads 1 

A. One man is President of the line from 
Philadelphia to Chicago — one set of agents speak 
for the management of the whole, and one roan 
manages the whole line, so far as the public is 
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qnenoe of this large traffic moving to the west, 
leaving the lines wMoii it formerly followed! 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q, What was the result of tlie breaking up of 
that compact 1 Kow did it effect the trade and 
commerce tlutt ireut there % 

A, We all felt, when it was broken up, that 
we were to get thence onwarda our legitimate 
share of the business again, 

Q. Was that the effect, or not 1 

A. I havo no doubt that it was the effect. I 
recollect that during the last two years there 
has been lets business, and we have all felt that 
we didn't get quite our share. 

Q. But you have got your relative share i 

A. Yes, sir. But we got less in proportion 
than we did before these new carriers came into 
the marbet. 

Q, You stated something about what ft was 
that created thia warfare ; state whether or not 
it was the insisting by the southern lines on 
carrying out that compact, and sticking to it. 

A. Yes, sir ; and the refusal by the northern 
lines to do it. 

Q. The sonthem lines understood that il that 
compact was carried out, tliey would get tiie 
trade to the West 1 

A. I think they didn't appreciate that more 
fhlly than we did who lost it. 

Q. WiU you state what course ot action the 
southern r«tds adopted to get the trade again T 

A. They are just in the same position in 
which we now are. All these long lines have 
agencies and offices established in the great 
centres of business in the West. By centies, 1 
mean those cities and large places where busi- 
ness concentralcs, by having a good manv in 
tarior lines reaching to those points Wherever 
there is a considerable quantity of bnsiness lo 
be got at the West, all these competing aveunes 
of ti'ade have their agencies established solicit 
ing business with a good deal of Industry and 
perseverance. 

Q. State what means they have in the western 
States, and New York city, in the east, for the 
procurement of freight and passengers 

A. As far as New York is concerned they 
have, on Broadway, a very large number of 
offices. I do not know how manv I should 
think there were ten or fifteen oflices belonging 
to these lines, and in some other parts of the 
city less expensive ones ; and there are some m 
Boston, in a less degree, however, because there 
is less bnsiness. And so in the cities at the 
West ; at ali the large places they have offices 
established and maintained, with nohcitor^ 
who commanioate directly with the owners of 
freight. 

Q. Making personal application to the owners 
of freight 1 

A. Yes, sir; making contiacts for it con- 
stantly, I should think that such a city as 
Chieagomight have, perhaps, noless timntvfenty 
men, whose sole bnsloess it is to confer with the 
owners of freight, and endeavor to make con- 
traeta for it — for the diflerent interests. 

Mr. COBB — They are denominateddrnmmers, 
are they not! 

A, Perhaps that is what they would be called. 

Jlr. THOMPSON— Fifers, too I 

A. They generally act as if they were the 
owners of the road, and coatrdliog the State in 
which Ihey I'eside. 



Mr. C0NELIN8— How manv are there in 
Chicago 1 

A. There may be four or five contending in- 
terests in Chicago ; the north side of the lake 
line, the south side of the lake line, Pennsylva- 
nia Central, Baltimore and Ohio, and the Grand 
Trunk lines. But each one of these is m»de up 
of several interests. The New York Central 
road is connected with the Great Western, Kortii 
Shore, South Shore, Michigan Central, and 
Boston and Worcester hues. All these interests 
are represented. Some of the larger interests 
employ separate agents, while some join to- 
gether in maintaining an agency. 

Q, Is it the habit of the freight agents on these 
southern lines to demand a, uniform rate for the 
transportation of freight t 

A. There is a sort of eSbrt of the agents ot 
the different lines to agree upon some rate ; from 
day to day some one cuts down Uie price once or 
twice a day, and then the others come down. 
Then they have a conference. The interest of 
these lines have to be put into the hands of these 
persons who act with sufficient promptness to 
keep them strait. 

Q. Suppose one line was unable to drop their 
prices ! 

A. I think it would he gratifyingto the others. 
They would get along a great deal more harmo- 

Q. They would lose the business, would they 
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A, They would do ni 
got out of that fis. 

Q. And the others would eat them up ? 

A. They would take the business. 

Mr. CONKLIHO— In crossing high elevations 
by railroad, how lar does the diminished cost of 
conducting trains down descending grades serve 
to compensate for the angmented cost of ascend- 
ing grades ? 

A. I think it would be found that nearly all 
the saving rests in the simple economy in fuel. 
W hen you get to the top of a grade you cannot 
get any more cars to go down the grade to lessen 
the cost of the service and men connected with 
the train, brakemen, enginemen, &'c. ; there is no 
means of lessening this per oar per ton. You do 
save fuel. The strength of the southern lines 
in overcoming their mountain grades consists in 
the cheap cost of their fuel. They use coal at 
a very insignificant cost. I think it is inside of 
a dollar per ton; Mr. Hubby says that, on the 
Baltimore and Ohio road, the cost is ahout seventy 
cents a ton. A ton of ooal is more efficient than 
1 cord of wood ; and if it can be naed in such a 
way as to secure the saving of all heat it is as 
valuable as two cords of wood ; but it has not 
been so economized. We pay from J2 to (2.50 
a cord. They get the same amount of fuel in a 
ton of coal at seventy cents. With that advan- 
tage the disadvantage of their grades is overcome, 
which places them in a condition to compete, to 
a cartcun extent, with the three Northern lines. 

Mr. CONELING — Is it your opinion that a loco- 
motive engine can conduct a no more heavy 
train down a descending grade than it can haiU 
np an ascending grade? that each engine has 
got lo get up the grade with its load 1 do you 
know of no practice of using increased loeomo- 

&. Yes, sir. If the grades are isolated so that 
they can manage it, they, of course, economize 
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very much. Some roads have grades of a greatsr 
lengtt, iiioidBnt to long distriols ; where they 
occur Urns freqaently it hna not been found 
practioaUo to use this assisting power. I do not 
know how the Baltimore and Ohio road is man- 
aged, bat I think it is used there very little, be- 
cause the7 hare long grades, and not many ot 
these diffloulties. I think that the great saving 
on those lines is in the cost of fuel, rather than 
in the advantage of the descending line. 

Q. Has not the shortness of the route some- 
thing to do with iti 

&. The fact that it hringa them down to a 
measure of miles in length, is a measure of its 
capacity for service. 

Q, Can all roads that compete from common 
points, get the same pro rata per mile ? 

A. No, sir. A moment's thought will show 
you it conld not be done. These roads most all 
carry freight, as I have said before, from com- 
mon points to market, at the aggregate price, 
and not at the same price per ton per mile. It 
is the same aggregate price from source to mar- 
ket. The longer line will get leas per ton per 
mile than the shorter. For example, from Chi- 
cago to New York, over the New York Central 
and Michigan Central, they will get more per 
ton per mile than they will get by the Baltimore 
and Ohio; and from Cincinnati to New York 
they will get more per too per mile, on the 
Baltimore and Ohio road, than they would on 
the New York Central. In the one case, the 
Baltimore and Ohio forms apart of the long line, 
and the New York Central a part of the shorter, 
and, in the other case, the reverse, It follows 
that the same kind of freiuhtmust be carried at 
different rates by each road— at higher rates 
when they form part of the short line, at lower 
rates when they form part of the long line. The 
New York Central cannot say that they will take 
a barrel of flonr over their line in the long 
traffic, in competition with the other railroads, 
at the same price per mile as the others. In 
some hnes it forms a part of the long competing 
route, and in others, a part ot the short com- 
peting route, and they have got to take their 
proper pro rata share. 

Q. So that, in your judgment, it is impossible 
to apply that theory in practice for the trans- 
portation of freight on the longer lines of road! 
A. It has been strongly for my interest, that 
that practice should be gone into at the North, 
in connection with the New York Central line from 
Chicago. We have felt as if we formed a part 
with this Sew York Central road, of the short- 
est line tor that traffic If we could have pro- 
cured the Hew York Central road to take flour 
from ns as cheaply as they could take it from 
Cincinnati, it would have been greatly to our 
advantage; hut we have never felt juBtifled in 
asking for that. So far as the Michigan Central 
line is concerned, we have always treated the 
question in that way. We have taken flour 
cheaper to Detroit when it came from St. Louis, 
than when it came from Kenosha, Galena or 
Milwaukee ; beeanse, when we go to St. Louis, 
they have a shorter line to take their freight t« 
market, running east, northeast, than ours. 
We form part of the longer roate, and we carry 
everything cheaper to the market than freight 
which came from the Northwest. We must do 
that, or else abandon oar St. Louis business. So 
I may say with regard to all points that 



the shortest roads, we get the highest prices, and 
the long lines a leas price, for the same ar- 
ticles, in the same train, at the ss — *■ ■"■ 
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Detroit? If so, how — wliat 

,. Temporarily, the Grand Trunk has got a 
row gauge from Port Huron ; the wide gauge 
s at Port Sarnia, on the east side of the river. 
Port Huron is on the west side, opposite — and 
: narrow gauge commencing there comes down 
Detroit. It was in contemplation, when it 
s building, to have a broad gauge ; but as 
ly were very short of stock they laid a narrow 
gauge. They have leased locomotives for the 
line, and the cars of the Michigan Central, and 
the Michigan Southern roads go up to Port 
Huron The transhipment is there effected by 
ferry, as is the case here; they tidie the cars 
"to ship the freight from car to car ; 
ferry boat they have a long boat 
npon which the cars Me taken across. But it is 
in contemplation to have a broad gauge to De- 
troit ; they have built transfer houses at Detroit, 
preparatory to tlie transfer business, when the 
broad gauge shall be brought there. They are 
now discussing the qnestion as to the advisability 
of putting a broad gauge into Boston over one 
of the hues from Porthind, and putting a thii'd 
rail on the road to Chicago, so as to haul broad 
cars from Chicago to Boston. 

Mr CONKLIWG — Is there machinery employ- 
ed at any of these termini for the loading of 

A. It is all done by manual labor. Where 
grain is carried in balk it is generally run into 
the car, afterwards shoveled out ot the cars into 
pits helow, and then elevated in the usual way. 
Beyond that I don't know of any mathincrj 
being used. 

Q. If the rate on the Hew York roads was 
fised at so much per (on per mile, what would 
he the efifect on long freights ! 

A. It would depend upon how frequently that 
rate oould be changed. If it could be changed 
every day it would be better. 

Q. Suppose i' -'-"' ^'■ 
month t 

A. It would give twenty-nine days of that 
month to the other lines, unless the rate on that 
line was BO low that it affcirded no profit; then 
they would have their share of the business. I 
believe I hare answered that question once be- 

Mr. THOMPSON— Not exactly in that shape, 
and only incidentally, 
Mr. BEOOKS— You asked me that last ques- 
>n. I have not alluded to one point in relation 
to it, which has just come mto my mind. If the 
New York roads charge for the long and local 
freight one rate of transportation, it would in- 
troduce to the western business, that comes by 
water, a new terminus. As a matter of course, 
it would put Oswego in Uie position of Boffiilo. 
If you had to put the price by rail per ton, per 
mile to Oswego, at Ihe same rate as to Buffalo, 
of course the water-bound business would come 
lo Oswego. The New York Central road, aa now 
regulated, has the power to make its long busi- 
ness, the principal business — lias power to put 
business on the long end of its line instead ol 
having it cut through In the middle. If the 
power to protect itself from iaroad at the side ia 
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lost, waler-boniid bnanesB would oome to Oswe- 
go, and the weet half of their linu would be of 
no use for the purposes of long fieighla. 

O. What is the uffc-ot of tlieaelow long freights 
on the country, on the price of land ? Slate 
what your experienoe upon that suhject has 
been, whellier it has tended to dimiuiah the 
price ! j 

A. I once had that question raised upon me 
a good mauj jears ago, very agreeably, aud 
look back upon it now with an inclination i 
smile. Somewhere about the jear 1850 n 
■ opened our Micliigan Central railroad to Lake 
Michigan, in 1852 we opeued it to Chisago. We 
there met on tlie lake the wat«rborue carriers in 
boats. Not gelling long busineas, we had to 
carry that long business at a lower rate than we 
carried our local business, owing te the compe- 
tition of these boats. We carried our local busi- 
ness at a very great reduction upon the cliarges 
which Uie slate had charged. The fitate liad 
built the road to Kalamazoo, which was the en. 
trepot. We took the road from ijie state and 
reduced the rates twentj-flve per cent below the 
allowance in the charter, as we thought the 
rates called for in onr charter teo high. But 
when we got to Chicago we had to reduce them 
mnch lower ; we had to commence at Miles, 
which is situated on a navigable river where we 
crossed it, about twenty or tlilrty miles from tlie 
lake. There were these little steamboats taking 
freight down the lake, which came thence around. 
Wlien we got to Kiles we took that busineas 
fi'om the river at the rates charged by the boats, 
and as our route was the best we took the whole 
of it, and broke up the system completely. The 
Kalamiisoo people met and prepared an address 
to us saying that we had mined the price of land 
in Kalamazoo county by carrying freight at lower 
rates from Berrien county. I wrote them a let- 
ter which was printed in pamphlet form, of 
which I have not seen a copy for several years, 
but the purport of it was this, that unless it in- 
creased the price of grain, and influenced the 
price raised upon the Mediterranean and the 
wheat-growing countries of tiie world, it would 
not affect the price of their land unless we dam- 
aged them, or raisei the price between Kalama- 
zoo aud the markets, their land would be as it 
was before, as we had reduced the price between 
Kalamazoo and the market more than 26 per 
cent, we had increased the value of their land, 
and as we had not carried wheat any cheaper 
from Berrien county any cheaper than other lines 
we had nolincreaaed the price ot land there. 

Q. State that principle in its application to the 
lauds in the State of New York 1 

A. I say, in regard to the lands of New York, 
that if the New York Central Railroad has not 
raised the price of products from any partjcular 
district to the common markets, they have not 
reduced the value of land in that regioo, unless 
they have done something which should deterio- 
rate the prices in this common market, which 
they have not the power to do, because from all 
the sources of the west they have done business 
at the rates of other lines ; therefore, they did 
not open up any more lands by their own acts in 
competition. 1 take it, that if all the lands in 
the west were opened up, it would not affect the 
price of grain in the world. The grain-growing 
regions are very large, and as the New York 
roads carry grain at the same prices as their 



competitors, they exercise no influence wpon 
that. As the canal has been the regulator of 
prices, BO if the canal tolls are lowered so as to 
brmg rail prices down with them, they Vi ill put 
western lauds nearer market than they uuw are, 
to a certain eltent ; but they would have to in- 
troduce a vast amount of grain from regions now 
uncultivated in the west, to the markets of the 
world, before it would be affected by it. 

Mr. COBB—Do you refer to the effect of indi- 
vidual lines of the railroad system 1 

A. I refer to the effect upon the Stale of Hew 
York. If the whole system of railways could be 
blotted out from the west at once, it would cut 
off certain districts of lands of the west from tha 
eastern markets, except by the Mississippi and 
St. Lawrence. Whether it would compel them 
to grow more at a less price, I do not know. 

Q. Do you know whether or not the local rates 
which the prodace of the western states have to 
pay to reach the competing points at the west, 
are as high or higher than the local rales on the 
New York lines' 

A . I think it will be found that they are gene- 
rally not less than 25 per cent higher ; I should 
say more than that. I know our own rates 
on the Michigan Central road are over 26 per 
cent higher, Irom a 100 to 150 miles from De- 
troit or Chicago, are very far in advance of the 
New York Central's local rates. I think that 
will be found to be so over the whole west. 
There may be isolated esceptioos, but the gene- 
ral rule is such as I state. 

Q. State to the Committee the relative cost of 
carrying wheat and carrying lioav on the railway, 
distance! 

) not know as there is much difference, 
provided if the wheat is put in bi gs ; but it is 
hardly considered practicable to do so when yon 
to the bulk, it is more dilficull to carry than 
Hour. West of the Mississippi the plan is, to put 
up the grain in ba^s for the St. Louis market ; 
but where it is carried in hulk, as it is east of 
the Mississippi, there is a broad margin in favor 
of cariying flour. 

'■ COBB — Have you often attended railroad 
during your 25 years' experience on 
railroads 7 

A. 1 have attended quite a number of them. 

Mr. COBB — How extensive are they attended 
by other lines ? 

A. I think we had one once at Cleveland 
where wo figured 800 millions of dollars of 
capital. 

Mr. COBB— But how many different lines t 

A. I do not know as I could say ; we had a 

st number of roads. 

Mr. COBB— Are these four roads, the Balti- 

ore h Ohio, the Pennsylvania Central, the New 
York & Erie, and the New York Central, are 
they ordinarily couspicnoos iu those conven- 
■■>iBt 

A. 1 believe there was no one present from 

ose roads at that convention, except Mr. 
Moran. 

Mr. COBB— Is that the case with all the con- 

mtious ! 

A. I should think, as a general thing, one or 

ro of them are present at about a half of the 
conventions, perhaps a little more. When they 
have had their compacts between themselves 
they have generally stood aloof from c 
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little upon what ttey are called for. If they are 
called for the fall or spring, to make ruimliig ar- 
ia:igemei]t£, thej have to lie present. Some- 
times they are represented by their principal 
officers; Bometimes by their train managers. 

Mr. COBB— When the arrangements are being 
made for their enmmer's business they are ordi- 
narily represented ! 

A. Yes.slr— andinthefallwhenthaarrange- 
ment are being made for winter trains. 

Mr. COBB— Bepreaented 
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... Yes, a:.. 

Ml-, COBB— While the St. Nicliolaa 
was in existence they were present 
ventions less than before t 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COBB— In these conventions has any par- 
ticular line a controlline inflnenoe t 

A. I don't think there is. We have some- 
times felt when we voted, (as we generally do, 
and have always done, by railroads,) that lines 
south of the south shore of Lake Krie, there 
was an undue repreaenlation. There 
many roads in Ohio, and a good in 

Mr. COBB — I refer to the four lines I 

A. These short lines all carry the same vote 

the long lines. We have frequently been e 

burrassed by the multitude of i 

from roads of a r"- -"' "'' '-' 

terested in the et 
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Mr. COBB— How are the roads 
by miles ! 

A. Each road carries one vote- llie 
the same as the short one. 

Mr. COBB— As far as the Baltimore & Ohio, 
thii Pennsylvania Central, the New York & Erie 
and the New York Central are ooneemed, has 
aiiy one of them a controlling influence 
estent I 

A. I do not think they have ; I think the 
northern roads hare always felt that the south 
has always eseroised too much influence. 

Mr. COBB— That is a mere matter of opiniOQ t 

A. Yes, sir. Each one cast his vote to carry 
his point, otherwise I don't think there has been 
any undue influence. 

Mr. COBB— Which of the roads do you re- 



by us, but I think there was a little want of 
faith in keeping it up with them. 

Mr. COBB— Did they not charge that on your 
northern routes ! 

A. They always charge it on each other, under 
such circumstances, and I dare say the charges 

Mr. COBB — These railroad compacts are more 
1 paper than anywhere else f 
A. They are very apt to result so. It is al- 
_ 09t impossible, by law or i^reement, fo moke 
the thing work steady. The best way is fo put 
" the hands of freight agents the right to drop 
tea when anybody else does. We have oomu 
that as the only practicable method. 
Mr. COBB— Then to the public, who do not 
Xnow that there is no fault in railroad compacls, 
lere is a liability of being largely deceived ? 
A. Ithiokyou might flnd some railroads as mean 
I their business operations as men in other lines 
of bnsioess. I do not know of any peculiar qual- 
ity of mind or nature in raihroad men, which 
should make them diflerent from other men. 

Mr. COBB— I was not calling for a pro rata 
distinction, but for your opinion upon the sub- 

A. I have seen contracts tliflt worked well for 
a long period, but it is very rare. If one patty 
will live squarely up to the agreement, you will 
find some other party to it will out under and 
take the business. When that is done the time for 
the dissolution of the compact is at hand, and 
while it eKists it has a weakly life. 

Mr. COBB— It is a paper contract without any 
seal! 

A. Yea, sir. When business gels short, there 
is a struggle for it, and when somebody drops 
prices to secure it, then the compact dies out 
pretty quick? 

Mr. COBB — In the spring these four lines hold 
a convention, and in the winter also ! 

A. The conveutions are generally held in the 
spring and fall ? 

Mr. COBB— Can you tell me what are the rela^ 

re prices between spring and summer ; are 
they higher or lower or is there anything like a 
uniformity T 

A. In the winter they are higher than in the 
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offers ! 

A. We are nnfortonate because our long lines 
east but one vote. 

Mr. COBB— But the Pennsjlvania Central has 
only one vote t 

A. Yes, sir. But the lines running into it al- 
ways vote with the Pennsylvania Central and 
against the Michigan Central. 

Jlr. COBB— You have no feeders of that kind ! 

A. They are very small. Our feeders lie west 
of Chicago, and with them it is immaterial 
ivhetlier they vote with us or with the Pennsyl- 
vania Central. We have felt it to be very em- 
biirraasing to have the roads vote by routes and 
not by miles. 

Mr, COBB— You have alluded to the St, Nich- 
olas com[iaot ; did you state that the soutliem 
roads adhered to that rigidly ! 

A. I think they cut freights 
think they were much in favor of keeping it up 



A. The cost of doing the work in the winter 
a great deal higher than it is in the summer. 
1 think if we were compelled U> work in the 
winter at the rates we receive for summer busi- 
■ss, it would be better for us to leave the busi- 
es and shut up ouroMces. 
Mr. COBB— Is that the only cause which pro- 
duces an advance in prices I 

A. I have no doubt that the closing of the 
canals and lakes has a very great influenoe. 
When the lakes are closed from Chicago to Buf- 
falo we can get a higher rale. When the SL 
Lawrence, the Ohio river (though the Ohio ri 
is more unsteady) and the canal is closed, ' 
the Northern Mississippi, we can all get r 
higher, and perhaps it gives us as much profit 
on our business as we get on onr summer busi- 
ness at lower rates. 

Mr. COBB— Are not your winter rates ordina- 
rily remnneratjvo 1 
A. I should think that, one year w 






nith another. 
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Mr. COBB — How would it compare with year 

A. I taHiGC thiak. we get quite as mliet net 
out of tlie Bummer, 

Mr. COBB— Take the traffic together on one 
line of it T 

A. Of course we make more money out of 

liigliei' in winter than in summer — -not uear as 
niucU SB the cost is. We make more in summer 
than in wiul«r. I do not think we get more than 
10 or la per cent for miming oar passenger 
business wore. 

Mr. COBB — Yon speak of a large number of 
freight agents in Chicago. Have the liiiex over 
which they engage, a tacit understanding to pro 
rate with each other on any coutracls which 
the J make ? 

A. I think that is generally understood The 
Pemisylvania Central has Hs own counsels in its 
management. Onr understanding is, that if we 
keep within reasonable limits the others will 
hold to it. If the rates are unreasonably low, 
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Mr. COBB— Then they have a power of attflr- 
uey to make conuactfi, and you carry them oat ! 

A. Tliat baa not been formally given, but 
there is a general underslaniting. 

Mr. COBB— It amounts to an understanding. 
Do you ever repudiate contracts entered into ? 

A. I do not say that. If we take a contract at 
helow paying rates it is held to as a matter of 
courtesy, "ftiere is no compulsion. The Great 
Western road iu Canada do have some bicker- 
ings. 

Mr. COBB— But it ends in a settlement hy 
which the property is carried ? 

A. Sometimes the person making the contract 
has to pay tie loss. We at the west think that 
the iwents of the four lines at the east can Judge 
whether they can get business from them better 
than we can. We at the west have better op- 
portunities forjudging of the prospects for Imsi- 
ness at the west. Sometimes ships carry to and 
from New Orleans veij cheaply, and particularly 
when it comes to the cotton trade going to the 
north. We are quite willing at such times to 
drop our prices at the west to keep the trade in 
the northern channels, which, in the west, has a 
chanoe to go down the rivers. They feel tiiat 
we can best judge at the west end of the route, 
and we feel that their Judgment is better at the 
east. It is the same way as partners in a certain 
business living at diflerent points, and where 
both are interested in the result of the opera- 
tions at both places. Each would rely upon the 
olber to look after their Joint interests at his 
own end of the line, because each in his own 
position can better serve the other's interest than 
the other could himself. 

Mr. COBB— Have the New York Central and 
the New York and Erie, in their agencies'at Chi- 
cago, signs over their doors ! 

A. They have agents there. I am not certain 
whether the New York Central has an olBce 
there or not. I dare say they have. The Hew 
York and Erie has. 

Mr. COBB — They are as much represented as 
at the city of Albany ? 

A. Not as much as the city of Albany, per- 
haps, Albany being one of the termini of the 



Mr COBB— Imean for the purpose ot engaging 
business ! 

A, Yes, sir. 

Mr, COBB — How much further west do they 
liave agencies t 

A. I oaimot tell you that. 

Mr. COBB— They extend, at all events, from 
Chicago to New York city 1 

A. It is generally understood that in the large 
sources of business there are men who look out 
for the interests ot these great lines, extending 
from the centres of business. 

Mr. COBB— You remarked, that previous to 
185 f, '58, your rates were made up by your- 
selves, and there was less catting down ? 

Mr. COBB— What was the position of the 
Michigan Central at that time, compared with 
the present 1 
A. We got very much better rates. 
Mr. COBB — What was its financial condition, 
compared with the present J 

A. Better — much better. There were fewer 
lines to divide the business among. It is partly 
owing to financial disaster, and the great depres- 
sion of the trade of the country. How much is 
owing to that, and how much to the division of 
the business among the diSerent lines, is a mat. 
ter of judgment- 
Mr. COBB— What proportion of your busi- 
ness is called through business! That which 
comes from Chicago ! 

A. I don't think I have seen the figures in re- 
gard to that subject foe the last three or font 
years. I should think that one-third of the 
number of tons we move was through. The 
long tone moved would be less than half of the 

Mr. COBB— That would be about one-third of 
the total ! 

A. Less than half of the whole. I think it is 
more than one-third. As a mere matter of judg- 
ment, I should say that the through tons put 
' ' " ere two-fifths of the total munber 

what proportion of the tonnage 
moving one mile it is, is another question. The 
long business goes the whole length of the road ; 
the short business, ten miles and upwards. 

Mr. COBB — What are the present quotations 
of the Michigan Central stock t 

A. I think the last I saw was 88 ! 

Mr. COBB— What was it in 1B57 ! 

A. In the spring of 1857 business was much 
better than in the fell. That was the year when 
everything liroke down. 

Mr. COBB— Previous to Jnly, how was it ? 

A. I cannot recollect; I should think it was 
more than 50 ; I may be mistaken. 

Mr. COBB — Was there ever any time when its 
stocks were worth 100 J 

A. There was a time when it was over par, 

Mr. COBB— How long since 1 

A. A good many years. It was not within 5 

6 years. 

Mr. COBB— Was it within 6 or 7 1 

A. It raay be ^ I am veiy bad at remembering 

Mr. COBB— What were the relative rates of 
compensation for the traffic you performed then, 
compared with now I 

A. Our rates must have been a good deal higher 
than now; I cannot tell the relative rates; it 
would be a hard matter to go back 5 or 6 years. 
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Mr. COBB—But you must have a general re- 
collection ! 

A. Our passenger rates were not any tiigtter 
tha.li now. 

Mt. COBB— I refer to freigiit. 

A. I cannot tell. . ^ , 

Mr COBB— What was the relative amount of 
tonnage you moved at that Ume compared with 

A That I am unable to tell you. 

Mr. COBB— What was about the relative value 
of Great Weatern stock in 1857, previoua to July, 
as compared withits value now f 

A. It was very high uutil they commenced to 
build their branches, about par ; when they com- 
menced them it began to drop. 

Mr. COBB— What is its value now ! 



A. I 



)t tell. 



Mt. COBB— Very considerably lower! 
A. I have never seen a quotation of that i 
my life. I do not know that there e— ■—- ■■ 
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Mr. COBB— What la the lowest rate 
you ever transported freight 1 

A. I should think we had carried for less than 
a cent a ton per mile. Once 
have worked for the purpose of putting the price 
down, when the cutting at Chicago has been so 
irregular that we could not work with satisfac- 
tion7 we have then put down prices t« bring the 
rates again to a paying point. 
Mr. COBB— Your object « 
competitors 1 

A, The object was to secure a meei 
When we found they were charging 
asked 100, we dropped to 95 ; then they feU to 
00 ; we foUowed, and they dropped to 85. When 
that course is pursued, as it is occasionally, then 
we put rales down to such a figure as will call 
the attention of the officers of the road 
and an arrangement is promptly made by which 
paying rates may be secured. 

Mr. COBB— What ia the cost of the movement 
of freight per ton per mile, as you estimate it 1 
A. I made one explanation of what 1 consider- 
ed as new business. 
Mr, COBB— I mean new business. 
A. I dont think I have ever figured that on 



A. I do not think it should be much different. 
Our grades are not very much different from 
those of the New York Central. 

Mr, COBB— Do you suppose the cost t 
smaller 1 

A. I think we have mutual advantages. They 
have grades easier a little, but we have " ' 
cheaper. It is about the same. 

Mr. COBB— Is there any diffecenoe between 
the cost of moving fourth oIbbs merchandise and 
other oommoditiesJ Are there any diatinctior- 
in the value of handling a barrel of flour and 
barrel of beef or pork 1 

A. Not very appreciable. I would rather carry 
flour a little, than the others. 

Mr. COBB— Do you regard it that a ton of 
JlouE or a ton of beef may be carried m cheap as 
a ton of anything else ! 

A. I should regard all those articles as being 
very favorable to cheap transportation. 



Mr. COBB— Then do you regard it that a ton 
of either of these commodities costs no more 
than a ton of anything else to transport? 

A. I do not think it does much, I would 
ratlier carry flour than some other articles. 

Mr. COBB— Then there is very little differ- 
enee in the cost of movement. No matter what 
lodity is, whether first, second or third 
class i a ton of flonr would represent a ton of 
lything else 1 

A, I cannot say that. I would rather carry 
fiour than mohisses. Some kinds of sugar we 
have trouble with, 

Mr. COBB— Win a ton of flour fairly repie- 
mt as near as may be, a ton of anything else 1 

a! I would rather carry a ton of fiour than 

ton of anything else. 

Mr. COBB— What is the difference 1 

A. I don't think I would make much differ- 

Mr. COBB— How would it be with pork in 
barrels 1 Would a ton of that fairly represent 
of anything else 1 

I think that rolling freight is bettor than 
other freights. 

Mr. COBB— Would you regard a ton of mo- 
lasses as about (he worst 1 

A. I should think a ton of that or a ton of 
beef woald be an average, 

Mr. COBB— And the coat of transporting that 
would represent the cost of moving anything ? 

A. Almost anything. Gentlemen can judge 
a£ well as I. It ia a mere question of the safety 
of the article and of its destraotability. 

Mr. COBB— I am not a railroad man, and we 
call upon railroad men for information about that 
which we have only a theoretical knowledge. 
You mentioned that the Pennsylvania Central is 
actually now running to Chicago ; is not the wes- 
tern end of that road in the hands of a receiver T 

A. Yes, sir. I believe it is the Pittsburgh, 
Fort Wayne and Chicago. 

Mr. COBB— It is in the hands of the receiver ! 



A. Yes, — 

Mr COBB— I think you said the southern 
_oads, the Baltimore and Ohio, and the Penn- 
sylvania Central were less afi'ected by the ex- 
' jmes of heat and cold than the northern? 

A. Yes, sir, very much. 1 believe with r^^d 
the receiver of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne 
and Chicago, that it was made satisfactory to 
Mr. Thompson, the president of both roads, it 
and the Pennsylvania Central, and that the ar- 
rangement is such as not to embarrass the bo4- 

Mr. HO'VEY— You have staled to the com- 
mittee that, in your judgment, it the fourth class 
freighls should be taken from the railroads in 
Uiis state, instead of going by the canal, a large 
portion would go by roads outside of the state ? 

A, I SMd a considerable proportion. How 
large a proportion I did not state. A considera- 
ble proportion would go to the railroads of other 
states, along with the other three classes, 1 
thought some, now going upon the canals, would 
follow. I staled that the trade of the southern 
cities would increase, drawing from all classes 
from the northern cities. Whether the aggi-e- 
gate result would be a reducing or increasing the 
canal or not in a question of Judgment. 

Mr. HOVEY— Do you know what proportion 
the fourth chiss freight, moved by the canals ie, 
conipared with that by riulroads t 
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A. I tiTe no doubt of it. 

A. I liave not the sligliteat idea, 

Mr. HOVEY— Do you not Itnow that it is 
much larger than that carried bj all the freights 
Guried by the railroads of this stale t 

A. I do not know anything about it. The 
foarth class carried by railway, covers certain 
apacifled artiolas. It yon put all canal freights 
into the freight oars, it most be yery immense. 

Mr. HOVEY — Do you make jouc prices on 
heavy ai'ticles, beef, pork and flour, and freight 
of that character, with direct reference to the 
canal prices in the summer! 

A. No, sir. So fat as we are concerned we 
maije them more with reference to lake trans- 
portation. If we are running back our oars to 
Chicago empty, we fill them at very low rates. 
If we are running them back full, and getting 
low rates, we would let the lake take the whole 
freight. 

Mr. HOVEY— I asked with reference to your 
connnection witi the New York Central I 

A. in summer it makes no difference to the 
Hew York Central whether it goes by lake or 
by tail, and we have to go aqnarely against lake. 
The New York Central cannot give us any freight 
to help us in the summer. 

Mr. HOVEY — Inyour judgment is there any 
ronl« from Lake Erie to Mew York cheaper than 
tho Mew York Central or Hudson Kiver 1 

A. I have no knowledge of the capacity of the 

Mr. HOVEY— I speak of the railroads. 

A. I do not. 

Mr. HOVEY- You think no route can do it 
better t 

A. I think not. I think that long lines can 
pat down rat^ so as to make it unprofitable. 
Long lines have the capacity to take away the 
profltable margin of the short lines. K the New 
York Central can make 25 per cent, these other 
longer lines have to be satisfied with 10 or 12 
per cent. 

Mr. HOVEY— You stated to the Committee, 
that if prices were fixed for freight from east to 
west, that unless they were flsed so low that the 
business would pay no profit, it would go to 
other roads 1 

A. It would. 

Mr. HOVEY— Do you moan that this immense 
bosinesa would be done at a loss to get it f 

A. I do not think it would do it at a loss. I 
think the Pennsylvania Central and Baltimore 
and Ohio would work at a loss for a time, under 
tho impression tliat it would strengthen their 
road from the East in the trade with the West, 
so that they would, eventually, make considera- 
ble profit. We frequently open a business which 
is diipendent for its future hopes of sueoeas in 
doing business at rates, for the present, that are 
not at all remunerative. If I was the controller 
of the affairs of the Pennsylvania Central and 
Baltimore and Ohio railroads, I would do a 
large amount of business at cost, to these cities, 
with the idea that it would result favorably to 
them in the future. 

Mr. HOVEY — Having expressed the opinion 
that the New York Central can do business as 
low as any other route, do you think there would 
be danger of a tlnal loss to that road if they 
were compelled to do baaiuess at a fixed pub- 
lished rate for a month 1 



Mr. HOVEY— They would lose the whol« 

A. Unless they fixed tlie rates so near cost 
that other roads would not accept the rate dicta- 
ted, they would. I think the New York Central 
worked in this way for five years. It would se- 
verely try the patience of the Pennsylvania Cen- 
tral railroad, but I think she would work for 
such an advantage, 

Mr. HOVEY— Does that bring yon to the con- 
clusion that the long business now on these 
roads, is done at little or no proSt, with such 

A. I think that the long business is done at & 
considerable profit. I think it can be kept up at 
the rate it is now done. None of Vae roads can 
reduce the rates of long bnsiness unless tlie 
others do it, and there is nothing to be gained 
by it. Suppose you fixed the rates on the Ne* 
York Central where they now are, for a month. 
The agents of other lines at Chicago would drop 
their prices two cents, or five cents per hundred 
pounds, and get the business. They would con- 
tinue to reduce the price fi:om month to month, 
until the rates were very near cost. 

Mr. HOVEY- What will be the effect of this 
competition on the stock of the road for the 
next five years! 

A. It is hard to teU. I have generally I lien 
of the opinion that the longer this competition 
continued, the more it would make the roads 
pursue a conservative course, and stick to the 
rates, finding that, in cutting prices, they were 
met with promptness by a similar reduction by 

Mr. HOVEY — Do yon regard the action irf 
these roads, during tlie past year, aa having been 



A. I cannot say I do, 

Mr. HOVEY— Has not competition been going 
on without any regulation or orderl 

A. The competition has been very severe; it 
is almost always so when a new road enters Into 
a traffic and attempts to get it away from old 
ones. It ia generally very strong and very per- 
severing. Such was the caee with the Southern 
lines, and such is the case with the Grand Trunk 
now. They have got to make patrons for their 
new avenue, and introduce the public to it. 
People are attached to Id a n and 'ndno»- 
ments have to be made se ir h pa ronage 
for the new ones. Th ludueem n are lower 
rates. When at last ih had on d a quain- 
tenances and secured p nag h y would 
consent to organize and fix ^ a la r rates 

with the other lines, u an h yea another 
new line, without friends and w h u p Irons, 
comes into competition and aga n h arrange- 
ments are thrown into pi by their cutting rates 
to get patrons. This being secured, they of 
course would be conserrative, 

Mr. HOVEY— Then the establishment of busi- 
ness is no avail unless you do it as cheap as any- 
body else f 

A, 1 don't think it is of much value in the 
freight business ; intbe passenger business it may 
have ; but even there it has a wearing off ten- 
dency which would result injuriously. 

Mr. HOVEY — Do you know the distances from 
Detroit to Boston, Portland and New York, by 
the Grand Trunk t 

A. I do not ; I think it ia as near from Detroit 
to Boston as it is from Detroit to Portlftod, co&- 
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BideraWy naarer; if 90, it is a tundied miles 
nearer from Detroit to Boston by tlia Grand 
Trankthan by the New Yorlt Central, and Al- 
baay and Western. The Grand Trunk, I might 
mention, has inlroduoed a new element in the 
traffic, Uiat of advajicing money on f i-eights. 
Mr COBB— Is not the New Yorlt Central re- 
presented in the Board of Directors of the Michi- 
gan Central "i 

A. Mr. Coming is a member of onr board. 
I During a subsequent stage of the proceedings, 
Mr. Brooks appeared before the Committee and 
made the following additional stitement, in ex 
planation of a part of his testimony. Reporter. 
Mr. BEOOKS— I understand that I said in re 
ply to the last gentleman, that all freights could 
be carried at about the same rates. 1 understood 
the gentleman to mean fourth-class freights, 
goods carried at about the same rates as molasses 
and beet. I did not imdetstand the question to 
cover the first, second and third classes. It would 
be absurd to suppose that a lAn of chairs or gram 
cradles, of which you cannot carry more than 
ton or two in a car, would be as cheap as th 
others. I supposed I had so stated the facts o 
not to be mistaken. I supposed that the question 
referred to what was a fair average for fourth- 
class freight. 

Mf. COBB— Can you load your cars fully with 
first and second class goods ■? 

A Some of the kinds we can. There is a wide 
difference. Of furniture you can get but very 
little. , , , , 

Mr. COBB— Dry goods in boxes and bales ! 
A. You oould, I should think; yon would 
only suffer greater risk of loss or damage. High 
priced goods are more susceptible to damage. 
Some goods we can get only one or two lous m 
a car that carries ten tons, and with some we get 
in the full weight. 

Mr. COBB— What do you suppose m the aver- 
age tonnage per car, the season through, of first 
and second class goods f 

A. I could not guess any better than yourself 
Some may carry lea tons and others not more 
than two tons. They range between those two 

Mr. COBB— Taking goods in boxes and bales 
which are pretty heavy, would you estimate the 
cost of moving these as greater than moving the 
fourth class 1 

A. I do not think the simple difference in the 
cost of movement amounts to much, hut the 
haBard and liability to damage makes the differ- 
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Mr. COBB— Take the tliird class goods, 
not the cars ordinarily go fully loaded when 
yon carry that class 1 

A. So far as the third class is concerned, I 
cannot now name any articles which belong 
that cla.BS— I am ignorant of that detail as 
■what belongs to one class or the other, I could 
not divide the articles into their respective 
classes at all. 

Mr. COBB— Is there not a wide dissimilarity 
in the price of movement of articles which yi 
can't puCeiuht or ten tons in a car, and does n 
the only difference consist in the value of tl 
article 1 

A, Yes, Bir, and the lie.bllity to damage! 



Of SoLOHOH Dhullaed, General Freight 
Agent of tlie New York Centi^al Kail- 
road Company. 

I have been General Freight Agent of the New 
Yorlt Central Kailioad Company, since Septem- 
ber, 1854 ; and previous to ihat time was Gene- 
ral Fi'eig;ht Agent of Che Su^o and Hornellsville 
ftaiiroad. I was formerly engaged In the canal 
transportation business, from 1S2T up to tha 
time of my appointment to the General Freight 
Agency of the Buffalo and Bomellsville Railroad. 
' think the cost of moviug way-freight, ei- 
s by one-third the cost of moving through- 
freight, and perhaps more, inasmuch as way- 
ot, in the coarse of business, take or 
convey more than two-thirds the number of cars 
that thro ugh- trains do — perhaps less; that the 
way-cars are very frequently but partially load- 
ed. It also requires a longer time to go a given 
distance, in consequence of the fi^equent stop- 
pages — going on and off the switches to got to 
the freight houses, for loading and unloading 
freight, thus increasing the cost of motive 
power, and the men employed on fi'eight trains ; 
that from two to five and six men are required 
at the several way-stations, to load and unload, 
to make out way-bills, collect charges, deliver 
rd receive fieight,makingthecost of conveying 
'ay-fteight, as compared with through, from 40 
50 per cent greater. The way-business is chief- 
y independent of the through, requiring separate 
lien and management, and is necessarily govern- 
ed by different rules, and should he conducted 
under different tariffs, and must be, if the differ- 
ence in cost of transportation is taken into ac- 

I have examined the way-fi'eight tariffs, of the 
eigbteen different and principal freight roads, 
presented to the Committee in the testimony of 
Mr. Spaulding, as well as the local freight tar- 
iffs of many other roads, and find that no roada 
do their local freighting at rales as low as those 
charged by the New York Central on all their 
way-freights; nor do I believe, that greater ac- 
commodations, or more dispatch, are afforded to 
shippers of local freight on the line of any other 
road, than aiegiven on the New York Central. 
"From my knowledge of thefreightingbusiuesB 
the New York Central Road, I am confident, 
It it could not do a way and throngh-businesa 
under a pro rata law; nor could itdo a through- 
business in competition with the rival lines, if 
compelled to make and publish a tariff, which 
could not be varied for thirty days ; for, as 
soon as a tariff was published, competing lines 
would drop sufBciently under it to secure the 
business fi'om all competing points. In a com- 
peting business, like the transportation of pro- 
perty, without the power of unmediale change 
in prices, wo become the prey of aggression, 
without the power of self-protection ; our right 
to change, even if not used, is our only and 
strong safeguard. 

A measuie like the one asked for In the peti- 
tions, would, in my judgment, divert the trade 
from New York, and her roads, to a very serious 
extent, and injuring materially the large invest- 
ments made by the business interests of the 
Btale. 
While in Cbii^o, last week, I fonnd that Uie 
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agents of the Grand Trunk Eailroail, had actu- 
ally contracted to convey a large quantity of 
provisions from Chicago to Liverpool, at eightj- 
seven and one-half cents per one hundred 
pounds. This freigM waa offered to the Now 
Tork Central and Erie Boads at the same price, 
but it waa declined at bo low s. rate. The Grand 
Trunk Road is to he a formidable competitor to 
the New Tork Roads, trad is now taking busi- 
ness to the seaboard from them at Chicago, St, 
I>ouis, Cincinnati and other common western 
towns, at prices considerably below those at 
which property haa heretofore been transported 
through New York. 

The case alluded to in the New York Tribune, 
of Deceinber last, about which one of the Com- 
mitlee made inquiry, must be a mistake. I have 
no knowledge of cattle being drirea from Bergen 
to Bufihlo, to take tbe cars for Albany. Cases 
of this kind bare occurred. Parties living at 
Bergen, and other places on the line of the Cen- 
tral Road, west of Roohesler, hare at times been 
allowed, when the rates of transportation were 
fair, to ship their cattle from Buffalo to points 
on the tine of the road east, unload them with a 
view of a few weeks' pasturage, then take them 
up and transport them to Albany without extra 
charge. At one time, last summer, when the 
competition was sharp, and prices very low, one 
of the shippers, who hiid previously enjoyed the 
privilege just mentioned, desired to avail him- 
self of its benefits again, but was refused at the 
then low rates ; the cattle were therefore sent 
throngh without charge at the competing prices. 

Mr. Cobb is Very much mistaken in bis state- 
ment before the Committee, that no property was 
shipped for the citizens of Buffalo, between Oct, 
20th and Not. 20th, on the Ceutral Railroad. 
They had, it is true, large qoantitiea of freight 
to be forwarded at that IJme, bat it did not pre- 
vent shipments of Buffitlo (lights, between the 
dates just mentioned. It fi'eqnently occurs in 
the ikll, when tbe canal has more tiiim it can do, 
that forwarders are desiroaa of making large 
shipments on the railroad on short notice, at a 
time when there is a large quantity of property 
in the railroad freight houses, which has been 
previously recoivod. This delays property for 
the Buffolo forwarders for a few days, aa 
perty must be dispatched in the order it i 
ceived. Gut this stale of things never last 
a few days at a time. 

1 have examined the case charged against the 
Central Boad, by Mr. Paraona of Rochesler, who 
said that flour was taken from Rochoater to New 
York for sixty cents per barrel, while eighty-seven 
and a half cents was charged from Fisher's Sta- 
tion, sixteen miles east of Rochester. The expla- 
nation given by Mr. Brigga, before the Committee, 
is correct. The flour was shipped by the Central 
Road to Albany, to the care of th eSwJftsui'e Line 
of tow boats on the river, at flfty-lW6 c^nFs ^Vr 
BaiiH lO'fflJlCIVy. il'iia not reach Albany in 
time to take the river before its close, was carted 
over the river by the Bwiftsnre Lino to the Hnd- 
soii River Road, at an expense of five and lialf 
cents per barrel, and was oliarged on the Hudson 
River Rnad, the usual winter tariff thirty cenis 
per barrel to New York. There was no fault on 
the part of the Central Road in regard to it. 

A complaint was made on the part of the pe- 
titioners, that the Central Road, last fall, in Buf- 
falo, received flour to ahip at the company's con- 



venience, and that property belonging to Bn&lo 
was detained until tliat received from the west 
had gone forward. It is the usual and proper 
course for the company to transport property in 
the order in which it is received, giving prefer- 
ence as (hr as they can, to perishable properly, 
and late in the fall or early in December, at about 
which time the river closes, the company will 
noi^ receive property to ahip throngh except at 
their convenience after property previously re- 
ceived, has gone forward. There is generally for 
a few days at about the close of navigation a 
press of fi'eigbt at Buffalo and other poiiita to go 
east, which makes a t'ev/ days' delay absolutely 
necessary before all property offered can be 
shipped, but it always goes forward in the 
order which it is received, and as fast as the 
large equipment of the road can transport it. 
November lat, ISM, the tariff on flour from Buf- 
falo to New York, was seventy cents per barrel, 
and to Albany sixty cents. This continued until 
the boats on lie Hudson river put up their freight, 
which made a corresponding advance from Buf- 
'-'- 'o New York necessary. The advance was 
enta per barrel, so that on the 13th Novem- 
ber, flour from Buffalo to New Tork was seventy- 
five cents. On the 21s( November, freights were 
advanced on flour to seventy-eight cenis to New 
York, and sixty-five cents to Albany, December 
9th the tariff on flour from Bnfiklo to Albany, 
waa seventy cents, from Rochester to Albany, 
fifty-five cents, and Canandaigua to Albany fifty 
cents per barrel. On the 2d January all the 
freight at Bufiiilo was cleared out, so that no 
complaint could be made on account of delay. 
January 4th, the rate on flour from Bu^lo to 
New York waa ninety-five cents, of which the 
Hudson River Road received thirty-seven and n 
half cents per barrel. January 10th, the rates 
on flour to New York were advanced to SI. 10 
cents per barrel, of which the Hudson River 
Road received forty-iive cents per barrel, leaving 
to the New York Central Road sixty-five cents 
per barrel from Bullalo to Albany. In February, 
the Hudson River Road reduced their prices, 
and the tariff was again established at ninety-five . 
cents per barrel from Bufthlo to New York. No 
freightsat this time waa taken from wesJeBi points, 
different tariff from the above. Oibitrary 
t were maintained at Dunkirk, FBflHo and 
Suspension Bridge, on fi^ights ft'om the north- 
west, and generally so from tbe southwest, with 
the exception of cases where the roads of New 
York were brought into competition with the 
southern lines, until the lines of the southern 
ida were extended through to Chicago, which 
much increased the compoUtion for throngh 
.siness that arbitrary rates could no longer be 
__xintainel without a loss of the business to the 
New York linesTj The cases mentioned by Mr. 
Cobb, where HBcriminationa were made, have 
almost all of them occurred within the past, two 
years, when the competition with rival lines has 
been unparalleled, and when it was necessary to 
take freights from common competing points at 
very low prices, in order to show the rival lines 
that it was better to return to fair and established 
prices, and that theywouid get as much business 
by so doing, as they did under extreme low rates. 
I find as much discrimination between- long and 
short distances, and against the people of this 
state, in the transportation, on the canals as is 
made hy railroads, and I give a few cases which 
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have mostly come ncder my obaervation the past 
year, in the document marked A, appended to 
this Btal«ment. My eiperieoce is, that disctimi- 
cations between long and short froighta are gene- 
ral on all lines of transport 
January Zlst, 1860. S. DRHLLARD. 



CANAL DISCRIMINATIONS, 

May, 1369. New Tort to Buffalo, 614 miles, 10 
cents per 100 lbs. New York to 
Rochester, 415 miles, 12 cents per 
100 lbs. At pro rata it should have 
been 8 4-100 cents per 100 lbs., 
one-tliird less than nas charged 
Snffalo. 
Jooe, 1359. New York to Lockport, 483 mil 
16 ceuts per 100 lbs. New York 
Cleveland, 700 miles, 12 cents per 
100 lbs. A pro rata to Lockport 
would be 7 87-100 per 100 Iba., or 
less than half the amount charged. 
June, 1869. New York to Lockport, 16 cents 
per 100 lbs., 483 miles, Brockport 
to Medina, 10 cents per 100 ibs. At 
pro rata, the rate between Brockport 
and Medina, would be 9 mills, or 
leas than one-leoth that was charged. 
July, 1859, Now York to Syracuse, 8 
100 ibs., 366 miles. Sj 
Manlius, 10 miles, 8 cent 
lbs. At pro rata, the rate between 
Syiacoss and Manlius, would have 
I been 8 mills per 100 lbs., instead of 
10 cents. 
July, 1859. Albany to Syracuse, 166 miles, 12 
cents per 100 lbs. New York to Sy- 
racuse, 316 miles, 8 cents per 100 lbs, 
A pro rata, between Albany and Sy- 
racuse, would be 4 1-5 cents, oi 
about one-third the amount charged, 
July, 1869, Albany to Eochester, 269 miles, H 
cents per 100 lbs. New York U 
Rochester, 419 miles, 10 cents per 
100 lbs. At pro-rata, from Albany, 
to Eochester, would he 6 42-100 per 
100 lbs. 
July, 1SB9, Albany t« Eome, 125 miles, 10 
cents par 100 lbs. New York 
Syracuse, 316 miles, 8 centu per 100 
lbs. At pro rata, from Albany to 
Rome, it Bhonld have been 3 27-100 
cents per 100 lbs. 
July, 1859. Albany to Utlca, 100 miles, 10 
cents per 100 lbs. Hew York to 
Deti'oit, 12 cents per 100 lbs. A pro 
rata would be, from Albany to Utica, 
1 96-100 cents per 100 lbs., or leas 
than one-quarter the price charged. 
Aug., 1869. Albany to Amsterdam. 47 miles, 
10 centa per 100 lbs. New York to 
Cleveland, 12 cents per 100 lbs. A 
pro rata, from Albany to Amsterdam, 
would have been 8 mills per 100 Ills. 
Aug,, 1859. New York to Brockfort, 17 cents 
per 100 lbs. New York to Sandusky, 
more than double the distance, 12 
cents per 100 Ite- 
Aog., 1869. New York to Chicago. 1,400 miles, 
18 ceoU per 100 lbs. New York to 



Rochesl«r, 415 miles. 12 cents per 100 
Ilia. A pro rata would have been, 
from New York to Rochester, 5 14- 
100 cents per 100 lbs. 
1859. Hew York to Detroit, via Oswego, 
14 cents per 100 lbs. Syracuse to 
Canastota, 20 miles, 10 cents per 100 
lbs. A pro rata, ftom Syracuse to 
Canastota, would have been 4 2-3 
mills, or less tban half a cent per 100 
lbs. 
Sept. 1, 1869. On the day the Canal Convention 
was held in Rochester, the freight on 
flour was 85 cents per barrel, by 
canal, both from Buffalo and Ro- 
chester, to New York, one 514 miles, 
the other 416 miles. At pro rata 
rate, it should have been only 29 
64-100 cents per barrel from Ro- 
Rocheater. Difference against Ko- 
chesler millers, nearly 6 cents per 

Oct. 21, 1859. Buffalo to New York, 50 cents 
per barrel for flour. New York to 
Cleveland, 12 cents per 100 lbs. A 
pro rata on flour, ftom Boifalo to 
New York, would be 19 cents per 
barrel , or considerable less than one- 
half charged. 
These cases have all occurred within the pre- 
sent year, and they might be multiplied to fill 
up as many books as have been published by the 
Clinton League. They are of every day occur- 
X, and show quite as glaring a difference as 
be found on any of the railroads in the State. 
They show one prominent feature in the carry- 
ing trade — that short distances pay higher rates 
than long ones, by the same mode of tiansit, 
8. DRULLARD, 
Genl. Frt. Agt.N. Y. C. E. R. 
Janvary 80, 1860. 



The testimony of Mr. Brooks and Mr, Drullsrd 
was fully corroboialed in all its details, by the 
evidence of MesBrs.Sfoiie,Minot, Marsh, Hubby, 
Phillips, Boody, Bri^a and Spaulding, all es- 
perienoed and enlightened railroad men. And 
it was clearly shown that it cost at least one-halt 
ton per raile, to transport way freight 
than through ; that it was impossible to do both 
way and through on the pro rata principle ; that 
the through business would have to be given up, 
and an increased charge by the railroads made 
for canying way freight. That it coals, at leant 
thirty per cent more, to do freighting in the win- 
than in the summer, on the northern roads. 
That a liied tariff on the part of thp New York 
roads, that could not he change I for thirty da\ 
woold enable competing Imea to take all tl e 
through business from tho Ne t 1 ork roada hj 
dropping a little under the Sxel tar ff That t 
would not increase businpsa upon the a als 
but would be likely to take it fron tUi-m tr m 
llw lUl*, tai from the city of Naw York. 
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LEGISLATIVE RESTEICTIONS 



CARRYING TRADE OF THE RAILWAYS OE 
NEW YORK. 



To the Citisens of the Ciiy and State of New York : 

Fkom the memorable struggle which, through the exertions 
of the indomitable Clinton, resulted in the construction of the 
Erie Canal, the people of the State of New York have in no 
instance been called upon to decide a graver question than that 
presented in the proposition to place legislative restrictions 
upon the carrying trade of our railways. Those who favor this 
policy argue that railway competition, works a two-fold injury 
to the State : that it. promotes the farming, manufacturing and 
industrial interests of other States to the detriment of our own, 
and that it materially lessens the revenues of our canals. To 
remedy these evils they propose that the Legislature shall 
enact the '^pro rata freight hill" of 1S68, and reimpose tolls on 
the railroads. On the other hand it is contended that the pro- 
posed measures would operate disastrously on the railroads, 
would increase the burthens of our agricultural and manufac- 
turing interests by a still further increase of the cost of trans- 
portation within our own State, would diiye a large portion of 
the through traffic upon rival thoroughfares outside of the 
State, and hence would fail to benefit the canals. To under- 
stand properly the comprehensiveness aud momentousness of 
the issue, let us, at the outset, survey our present commercial 
position as a State, 

For a time, and up to the period of the completion of the 
several great railway thoroughfares connecting the Atlantic 
coast with the region beyond the Alleghanies, the bulk of our 
inland commerce, between the East and the West, pursued 
interchangeably one undeviating course over the -water lines 
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traversed by the Hudson, the Erie Canal, the great lakes, and 
the Western canals and rivers. Within the last few years, , 
however, a silent but mighty revolution has taken place. Iron 
rails, starting from our principal seaboard ports south of ua, 
may now be seen winding their way tlirough the valleys and 
along the lateral slopes of the Alleghanies, climbing qver the 
back of the huge monster, tieing themselves as they pass to 
numerous intersecting roads, and to landing-places on the Ohio, 
the Mississippi and other rivers, and at Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Wheeling, Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. 
Louis, Louisville, and places of lesser note, connecting with that 
vast railway net-work which collects and concentrates to those 
points the produce of the prairies, the great basin, and the 
trade of the interior towns. Thousands of untiring locomotives, 
harnessed to long trains of laden cars, regardless of the dark- 
ness of night, snow-drift or storm, are hastening to and fro; 
some to deliver the merchandise of the East to the West, and 
others to return the products of the West to the East. North 
of us the mountains of Vermont and New Hampshire yield 
their patient backs to similar iron bands, which stretch from 
the seaports of New England to the St. Lawrence, to Lake 
Ontario, and through the Canadas to the upper lakes, where 
they interchange commodities with the people of the North- 
west. In addition to these, the improvements in eteam navi- 
gation, in the construction of steamers and propellers— improve- 
ments which have kept equal pace with those of the railway- 
have brought into active and formidable competition a mam- 
moth coasting line, which receives freight from all our Atlantic 
ports, delivers it at New Orleans, and returns with the products 
of the valley of the. Mississippi and the Ohio. Its influence is 
sensibly felt even as far towards the Northwest as Indiana and 
Illinois. We may also remark here that the same improve- 
ments which enable this line to compete eucccesefully for our 
carrying trade, are brought into use by the competing railways, 
where they connect with the waters of the interior, and also in 
drawing business to themselves from localities North and South 
of their termini on the coast of the Atlantic. 

We will now consider more specifically the capacities of 
these rival routes. First in order, South of us, is the Pennsyl- 
vania Central Eailroad. This road runs from Philadelphia to 
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Pittsburgli, and there, in conEection with the Fort "Wayne and 
Chicago liaihoads, foi'nis a eontinnons hne to Chicago. It also 
connects with roads running direct to Cleveland, Columbus, 
Cincinnati, and all the important points of the West and South- 
west. Pittsburgh, having its site at the confluence of the Alle- 
ghany and Monongahela rivere, which there form the Oliio, is 
the receiving and distributing'point for the commerce of a vast 
area of country, and has a navigable water communication of 
many thousand miles. From the Alleghany, during a poi-tion 
of the year, it receives business by means of small boats from 
the northward as high up as OJean in our own State. On the 
Ohio river, which bears southwesterly, passing by Wheehng, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, and numerous other enterprising towns 
on the borders of Ohio, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Indiana, and 
Illinois, it commands 959 miles of navigation by large class 
steamers to the Mississippi, and thence to all the prominent 
places on that great " Father of Waters," from the highest 
accessible point to the Gulf of Mexico. Such are the connec- 
tions of the Pennsylvania Central Eoad at the West. At its 
eastern terminus it connects with New York by means of the 
New Jersey roads and the liaritan Canal, also with New York, 
with Boston, and other New England cities, by regular lines of 
propellers, which it directly controls, and which pour into its 
dep6t at Philadelphia immense q^aantities of freight taken from 
under onr own eyes, and diverted from our own thoroughfares. 
Nor is this all. Few seem to kiiow that the Pennsylvania 
Boad places Philadelphia (fei an average more than 100 miles 
nearer the commercial cities of the "West than is the city of 
New York. Philadelphia is nearer by the Pennsylvania Road 
than New York is by her roads : 

Tp Cleveland, by 133 miles. 

To Obicago, by 136 milea. 

To St. Louis, by Ifil miles. 

To'ColurabQS,by 190iniles. 

To Cindnnati, by 190 milea. 

More still. New York itself is, brought nearer to the West 
via the Pennsylvania Road, than vi& the New York Central or 
the New York and Erie. New York merchants and "Western 
shippers save in distance by the Pennsylvania Road, as against 
the New York Central or Erie as follows : 
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To Cleveland, : 33 miles. 

To Chicago, 46 injies. 

To St. Louis, 71 niilea. 

To Oolurabua, lOO miles. 

To Cincinnati, 100 miles. 

Ab an evidence of the capacities of this road we instance the 
fact that its total tonnage in 1858 exceeded by 281,482 tons 
that of tiie New York Central. It increased its through freight 
in 1858, as compared with 1857, nearly 50,000 tons, while that of 
the New Tork Central fell off 19,531 tons. We take these facts 
from official reports. Tlie cost of the road is over $30,000,000, 
contributed jointly by individuals, the city of Philadelphia, and 
the State of Pennsylvania — the latter having loaned its credit 
to the extent of $7,400,000. Combining so many natural and 
artificial advantages, with the fostering patronage of the State, 
favored by State pride, and by the strong ties which identify it 
■with the life and prosperity of the second city in the Union, a 
city of only one-fiflh leas population than the city of New York, 
this road now boldly and confidently strives to wrest from onr 
own roads their carrying trade, and from New York State and 
city their commercial supremacy. Already do its Directors 
assume, and act upon the assumption, of a certain triumph. 
In their report for 1858 they officiaUy proclaimed it to be their 
settled policy to effect a transfer" of our calTying trade to them- 
selves, and the subvereion of the commercial ascendency of 
New York city by a like transfer of its busine^ to Philadel- 
phia. We speak from the record. 

On page 3 of their report for 1858, they say : " The city of 
Philadelphia has expended millions in the completion of inter- 
na! improvemenla to draw to her the trade of the West, and 
her great work, undertaken for that object, is now finished and 
connected with all its principal avenues ; yet it is witliout the 
proper means of transferring from cars to vessels the vastly 
increasing tonnage anticipated from these connections." On 
page 4 they continue : " In the opinion of your Board of Direc- 
tors, a new impetus would be given to the growth of Philadel- 
phia by the extension of the Pennsylvania Eailroad to the 
Delaware River, tending more to revive our commerce than 
any other measure attainable at so small an outlay. The cost 
of transportation to the Delaware River, with the exemption 
from city tolls, city teaming, or cartage, would thus be reduced 
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so much below that to other eastern cities, that vessels would 
be drawn to our harbor for their freights ; the difference in 
favor of Philadelphia over New York or Boston, in the cost of 
transportation between the West and shipboard, or vice versa, 
would be 80 apparent that shipovmers or foreign merchcmts 
would take advantage of circumstances so greaUy to their 
interests. 

Amerchant receiving flour at both NewTorkand Philadel- 
phia from the same western consignor, and selling it at precisely 
the same rate in each city, returns to the consignor a la/rg&r per 
centage on his Philadelphia than on his New York sales — ^arising 
solely from the cost of transportation infa/oor of Philadelphia : 
consequently, cheap transportation to the river front secures to 
her a large trade which otherwise she cannot obtain, and no 
doubt vessels wiU he hrought here for the trade thvs created. 
This advantage will not be left unimproved by those controlling 
the commercial interests of onr city." Again, on page 5, they 
say : " In conclusion, your Board of Directors are of the opinion 
that the Pennsylvania Railroad has not accomplished the ot^ect 
of its construction until a connection is eifected with tide- water 
on the Delaware, thus opening an avenue by which every vari- 
ety of mineral and agricultural production can be conveyed to 
a proper point for shipment, and famishing facilities for the 
trade of this city at least equal to those of any location on the 
Atlantic coast." 

In regard to the advantages enjoyed by New York, furnished 
by the Erie Canal and Hudson River, they further say, on page 
16 : " The removal or equalization of these advantages must re- 
turn to it (Philadelphia) a large share of this export trade, bring- 
ing with it a corre^onding increase in the imports.''^ The ital- 
ics in the foregoing extracts are our own. 

After these explicit avowals had been thus officially an- 
nounced, and it was discovered that they had aroused a feeling 
of marked uneasiness among the citizens and merchants of New 
York, G. W, Cass, Esq., one of the most active and energetic of 
the directore of the road, published in tlie New York Times a 
communication, dated April 25, 1859, designed to allaj' appre- 
hension, and to cajole them into the belief that the Pennsylva- 
nia Eoad was as essential to the prosperity of New York as to 
that of Philadelphia. "We call the particular attention of the 
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reader to the following language quoted from that commu- 
nication : 

" That the Pennsylvania Eoad will contribute to the rapid 
growth and commercial development of Philadelphia we claim ; 
but such a claim is npt inconeiBtent with the fact that the Penn- 
sylvania Road carries a very large amount of the business done 
by both New York and Boston with the West. We cannot 
state to-day the amount of this lionnage, but of the 263,204,721 
pounds of twelve classes carried to Philadelphia, in 1858, pa- 
. raded so ti'inmphantly by 'New York,' in proof of his position, 
a large quantity was merely in transitu, when it arrived at 
Fliiladelphia, for New York and New England. And herein is 
tlie explanation of the great prosperity of the Philadelphia (?) 
Eoad ; it not only enjoys most of tlie interior carrying trade of 
tli« city of Philadelphia, but being the shortest and best route 
from New York City to the greater part of .the West, the West- 
ern merchants (who in fact control theronteby which fbur-iifths 
of the freights between the East and the West shall be shipped,) 
prefer to make their shipments to and from New York over this 
route. During a good portion of every year, goods may be car- 
ried from New York to Cincinnati and points in that direction, 
with but 353 miles of rail (portage) transportation, whereas it is 
double that over the New York Central route. Tn lineal dis- 
tance, the Pennsylvania Road has more than 100 miles the ad- 
vantage in all-rail route to the same portion of the West ; and 
in directness, few seem to he aware of the favoi'able location of 
the Pennsylvania Road as to the City of New York. The New 
York Central Road runs on a parallel of latitude about two and 
a hay degrees north of tJis City of iVewt York ; whereas the 
Pennsyloania Road preserves a parallel about one-/udf de- 
gree south <f that City. The Pennsylvania Eoad, then, being 
in a geographical position to avail itself, or rather to command, 
the carrying trade of Philadelphia, Baltimore, New York, and 
Boston, to and from the West, by river, and by the new West- 
ern rail connections lately completed, fully accounts for her in- 
creased trade in 1858, and is, moreover, a sure promise of still 
greater increase in the future, without in any way damaging the 
merchants in New York, Such a state ofthingsisnot only con- 
sistent with, but would be promoted by, the most flattering in- 
crease of the business of the City of New York its truest friend 
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could wish. As we have before intimated, it is because tlic 
Pennsylvania Road carries trade to and from Now York in le- 
gitimate and succe^ful competition with the Central, and there- 
by increases her (Pennsylvania Eoad) receipts, that so much 
exercises the New York Central Managers,,and not the lesser rate 
from Philadelphia to the "West." In a letter dated only two 
days later, and addressed to " the Merchants of Chicago," this 
same Director reiterated these views as applicable to that city. 
" The trade of Chicago and the business of the Northwestern 
roads have the advantage of this less rate from Pliiladelphia, to 
the same extent tliat other cities and other roads have it. And 
we do not believe that there is a single merchant in Chicago or 
the Northwest, who buys goods in Philadelphia, that will insist, 
when his freight bill is presented to him, that the Freight 
Agent has made it out too low, and that he must add to it, to 
make the rate eijiial to what he paid on his New York or Boston 
pm-chases. Nor do we believe that a packer of provisions in 
Chicago, who has shipped 1000 barrels of pork to New York 
at the current rates, will insist, when he goes to ship 1000 kegs 
of lard to Philadelphia, that t!ie Freight Agent shall charge 
him the New York rates. When the Freight Agent informs the 
shipper that the distance to Philadelphia is about 150 miles 
less than to New York, and that he can carry his lard at $2 per 
ton less to Philadelphia than his meat was carried to New 
York for, who supposes he will indignantly refuse the offer on . 
the ground that it will injure the packing business at Chi- 
cago?'" 

Now, with these premises before us, and the statistical facts 
we have given, who does not see that we have in the Pennsyl- 
vania Eoad alone a competitor which threatens the ascen- 
dency of onr New York roads? 

Next in order as a competing route, is the Baltimore and 
Ohio Bailroad. "What the Pennsylvania Eoad is to Piiiladel- 
phia, the Baltimore and Ohio Eoad is to Baltimore. It has its 
principal terminus on the Ohio river at Wheeling, 379 miles 
from Baltimore, and another at Parkereburgh, about 200 miles 
below Pittsburgh, 96 miles below Wheeling, and 383 miles from 
Baltimore. Its water connections are the same as those of tlie 
Pennsylvania Road, which we have described. In conjunction 
with the Central Ohio Koad at Wheeling, the Marietta and 
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Cincinnati at Parkersbnrgh, and tlieir affiliated lines, it places 
Baltimore in direct rail communication with the valleye of the 
Ohio and Mieaisaippi. Baltimore has an advantage over the 
City of New York, the latter taking her own roads, of a less 
rail distance 



To Oolnmbus by 
To Oincinnati by 



Even New York mercliants can ship goods by rail to Balti- 
more, and thence to Cincinnati, vid the Baltimore and Ohio 
Eoad, and save 100 miles in distance, as between that and the 
New York Central Eoad. Alluding to the recent completion 
of the Louisville and Nashville Koad, the Directors of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Company, in their annual report just pub- 
lished, say; "The operation of this and other Southern and 
Westem lines, combined with the superior advantages of Par- 
kersburgh as a port for the great river traffic, and the excellent 
location of Baltimore, will enable this company to outflank 
their Northern competitors in the contest for the Sonthweetem 
trade." Coasting steamers are also used by this Company, to 
draw trade from New York and New Englond. Our New- 
York roads, in consequence of these new facilities affi)rded to 
Eastern and Western shippere for transporting merchandise and 
produce over the Baltimore and Ohio road, at reduced rates, 
have lost largely of the Southwestern trade already, and are 
therefore, forced to conform to the same low rates in order to 
retain tlie business they now have. To show the powerful 
agency of these coasting steamers as a means of diverting our 
freight over that route, we again quote from the report of the 
Directors of that Company. On this point they say : " Since 
the opening of the Baltimore and Ohio road to the Ohio 
Eiver, and the completion of its Western rail connections, the 
large supplies of agricultural products over the route have fur- 
nished bases for the profitable employment of numerous steam- 
ers which regidarly ply between Baltimore and the principal 
Northern and Southern cities on the seaboard. 

During the contest for the freighting business last Spring, 
the New York Central Company demanded from the Southeiii 
lines an equality of rates to common points at the West. To 
this, John W. Garrett, Esq., President of the Baltimore and 
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Ohio Eoad, responded as follows: "The New York Central 
Company demands that the rates from New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore to the common centres of the 
"West and Southwest shall be the same. The illustration of the 
case, in connection with the city of Baltimore, will exhibit the 
error and absurdity of the principle announced, Cincinnati, 
as the leading city of the Ohio valley, has commanded the 
most attention in the discussions of the conventions of the four 
lines. What are the relative positions of New York and the 
New York Central Company, and Baltimore and the Baltimore 
and Ohio Company, to that city? The distance from. New 
York via the New York Central Road and the shortest railway 
line to Cincinnati, is 880 miles. Tlie distance from Baltimore 
and the shortest railway line to Cincinnati, is 582 miles ; leav- 
ing the difference in favor of Baltimore, 298 miles. It there- 
fore clearly follows that, unless the New York Central Road 
concludes to render the service for its entire length without any 
remuneration whatever, if the connecting roads of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Company in Ohio can work at the same rates ■ 
as the connections of the New York Central, it must abandon 
this demand. 

" It has claimed great relative advantages during the season of 
river and lake navigation, and economy of working, arising 
from low grades, &c. What are the facts ? Assume the use of 
the Hudson River to Albany, and of the lake from Buffalo to 
Cleveland, yet the actual transportation is, viz : 

Miles. 

On New York Central Railroad, . . . . 39S 

And from Clevelanfl to Cincinnati, . . . .255 

Total, 553 

Whilst from Baltimore to Parkersbnrg, on tbe Oliio 
Eiver, 300 miles below Pittsburg, the distance ie 

but 888 

Exhibiting the transportation bj rail from the City of 
New York to be (miles) IW 

in favor of the Baltimore route, using canal or sea from New 
York to Baltimore, making the •Baltimore and Ohio line the 
cheapest from the City of New York, and proving conclusively 
the absolute advantages of the location of Baltimore." Mr. 
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Garrett then goes on to sbow tliat the use of bituiniiious coal 
for fuel, which is suppKed in inexhaustible quantities on the 
line of the road at a cost of about SI per ton, enables that 
Company to worlt" their motive machinery at an expense ma- 
terially less per annum than the cost of fuel on the New York 
Central. If hie statement (which he supports by comparative 
figures) be true, then this difference may be annually appro- 
priated to the purposes of competition. While candor requires 
UB to regard the amount stated hy Kr. Garrett as somewhat 
exaggerated, there can be no doubt that tlie advantage derived 
from this source constitutes a most formidable element in the 
-competing capacities of tliat road. It is, moreover, a perma- 
nent and increasing advantage. For as wood becomes more 
and moVe scarce every year, and advances in price, in the same 
proportion will the contrast be more marked, and the margin 
in favor of the Baltimore and Ohio Company be enlarged. 
Now, without lessening their own relative expenditure, they 
can use the enthe amount they save in this respect to the 
injury of the business of their rivals. On the supposition that 
their cheap fuel lessens the cost of transportation one or twd 
dollars per ton, they can then offer a premium to that extent to 
Eastern and Western shippers. The Directore, as the pre- 
viously quoted extract indicates, fully appreciate this element 
in the competing capacities of their road, and will, beyond 
question, make the most of it. 

In 1858, this road increased its through tonnage to witliin a 
fraction of 50,000 tons, which, added to a similar increase on 
the Pennsylvania road, equals about one-third of the total 
through tonnage on the New York Central for the same year. 
No road in the country has a better system of agencies, or a 
more active, vigilant, and persevering coi-ps of agents. They 
are established in New York, Boston, and other New England 
cities, cii'culate handbills, mingle with our merchants, and bid 
temptingly for every pomid of freight. An equally etficient, 
but more extensive organization, co-operates with them in the 
Western States. 

It is proper also to remark that the State of Maryland and 
the City of Baltimore have contributed nearly ten of the 
$30,000,000 which the road has cost. 

With all these circumstances, alliances, and appliances in its 
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tavor, it miiet lake a proitiinent and energetic part for the 
future, as it has taken for the past, in the great struggle for tlie 
carrying trade between the East and the West. 

A ihwd railway route runs front Norfolk and Kichinond to 
Loniaville, on the Ohio river, to various places on the Tennes- 
see, and to Memphis on the Mississippi. 

A fourth route runs from Charleston to all the points last 
named. 

K fifth route runs from Savannah to the same points. 

AH tliese lines have steamers plying regularly to and from 
our Northern ports, and they connect with other steamers on 
the Ohio and Mississippi at their western termini. Many local 
advantages contribnte to their capacities of competition. Their 
original cost does not exceed an average of over $30,000 per 
mile ; and a propitious climate materially lessens their opera- 
ting expenses, repairs of roadway, &c., compared with our 
Northern roads. They are likewise fostered and strengthened 
m every possible manner by the legislation of the States 
through which they pass. Georgia has even conferred banking 
privileges on the Central Georgia Road, which forma a part of 
one of tliese lines. It is authorized to create and issue three 
dollars of paper-money to one of its capital. 

A sk^h line is nearly completed across the Peninsula of 
Florida, designed to open a shorter and cheaper communica- 
tion between the Gulf ports and our Atlantic cities. This 
route, by means of the Alabama and Tombigbeo rivers, will 
draw freight from as high a point as Columbus in the State of 
.Mississippi. Gulf steamers plying in connection with it will 
tap the immense commerce of the Mississippi and Ohio rivers 
at New Orleans. Rail communication from New Orleans is 
also open to the mouth of the Ohio, 540 miles, where, by means 
of the Illinois Central, it forms a connection with the whole 
system of Western and North-western Railways — reaching into 
Michigan, Wisco^isin, and Iowa. The Mobile and Ohio Rail- 
way will soon be finished tc the mouth of the Ohio, which will 
place Mobile in a relation similar to that of New Orleans. Here 
then is another combination which is exerting, and must con- 
tinue to exert, a powerful influence on the traffic between the 
Atlantic and the South-western interior. 

A seventh great competitor is the steamship line between 
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New York and New Orleans. At New York it gathers freight, 
by means of confederated lines, from all the New England 
States, and at New Orleans from steamers on the Mississippi. 
As we have already stated, tlie improvements in steam-naviga. 
tion tend every year to cheapen this mode of transportation 
That it is effective in the diversion of trade is evident, from the 
bare fact tliat it thrives and remunerates its proprietoi-s. 

An eighth competing element is seen in the numerous sail- 
vessels which interchange commodities between our Northern 
and Southern cities. In order to complete their cargoes, they 
frequently take freight at prices scai'cely above the cost of 
handling. Yet to that extent they feed the Southern competing 
roads. 

It is not generally known, but it is nevertheless true, that 
the item of insu/rancs determines the coui-se of freight to a large 
extent, and this item operates to the injury of our New York 
routes, when shipments are made by rail and water. Lake 
insurance is much higher at all seasons than on the Atlantic 
coast. Mr. Moran, late President of the New York and Erie 
Eaiiroad Company, who has carefully studied the subject in 
its bearings on our railway traffic, in a correspondence with 
Mr. Garrett, President of the Baltimore and Ohio Company, 
an extract from which we take the liberty to copy, states the 
case as follows : " Insurance on the Lakes is never less than ^ 
of 1 per cent, in summer, and rises to 1 in September ; 1^ in 
October, 1| on 1st November, and 3^ after 15th of November ; 
whereas, on the Atlantic Ocean the insurance is only i of 1 per 
cent, in summer, and f to J in winter." ^Iccording to this, a 
ton of goods delivered at Buffalo after 15th of November, and 
worth $1,000, if it be sent from there by water to Chicago, 
would pay $25 insurance in addition to cost of portage ; 
whereas the Pennsylvania Eoad would transport it from New 
York to Chicago at less than the simple Lake insurance^ 
When the shipper determines to send by rail and water, he 
first ascertains the relative cost of insurance, and, if our 
Northern roads get the freight, they must make the margin on 
their rates of transportation equal to the difference in insurance 
— which is equivalent to paying that difference. They are 
compelled to meet this difficulty every hour of their daily 
transactions during the season of navigation. 
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This brings lis to another important advantage possessed hj 
the Southern rentes. After navigation closes with us it is the 
best with them, and so continues till spring. They have both 
their short-rail distance, and tlieir vail and water with a light 
rate of insurance on the Atlantic. They can, therefore, use 
either, as may suit their purpose, while our roads are limited 
to an all-rail price. "We observe this feature of the subject, 
hecanse a change of the current of traffic during the winter 
months induces a permanent tendency in the same direction, 
and, if you impose legislative restrictions on our carrying 
trads, *li»t tendency will be confirmed and strengthened. 

Would that we could stop here I But, unfortunately, we 
are assailed with equal vigor by rival thoroughfai-es on the 
north. Boston, the metropolis of New England, in oi'der to carry 
on a successful competition against New York, by a more 
direct trade with the "West, has formed a railroad connection 
with Lake Q^itario, at Ogdensburgh, and with Montreal on the 
St. LawrenceTj Over this route are transported the manufac- 
tures and merchandise of the Eastern States, and in return they 
receive fiour and other produce, to feed the operatives employed 
in their factories, and to afford supplies for their shipping. 
Not long since, the Boston Rail/road Journal stated that this 
route makes the rates as low from Boston to the West as from 
the city of New York ; and then adds, that " goods shipped 
hy this line arrive at Ogdensburgli in forty-five hours, are 
immediately put on the Lake propellers, and in three houre 
more are on their way to ports on the great Western Lakes. 
Property is transhipped only at Ogdenshiirgh, and there under 
great advantages for careful handling and protection." 

Further north is that immense thoroughfare known as the 
Grand Trunk Railway. With $60,000,000 invested m it by 
English capitalists, including the $16,000,000 loaned by the 
Canadian Governments-virtual ly without interest; with the 
patronage and wealth of Great Britain and her provinces in its 
favor; with /a continuous track of nearly 1,000 mjles from 
Portland thrWgh the Canadas to the Upper Lakesl with a 
sohdity and durability of structure unsurpassed ; witlTSSi exten- 
sive range of docks at Portland, on which its cars are brought 
alongside of ocean steamers jjsith an equipage corresponding 
to its length and magnitude ; jwith exenvption from taxation the 
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enUre distance, from, its Eastern to its Western terminus /jwith 
abundance of cheap fuel at all its stations ; aud with a system 
of rail and water connections at the West leading to all points 
of the interior, it pr^ents a capacity for competition nnei^ual- 
led by any other road on the American continent. 

As an illustration of its actual operations, we have the fact 
that it has carried heavy merchandise the past season from 
Boston to Chicago at 23 cents per 100 pounds, and flour from 
Cliicago to Portland at tiO cents per barrel. The Boston Trcm- 
script of jStov, 8 informs as that, for several weeks previous, 
the boats of the Grand Trunk Company had delivered at wharf 
in that city alone, 1,400 barrels of flour daily, and that its busi- 
ness was rapidly increasing. How many barrels in addition it 
may have distributed "by railway to other parts of JiTew Eng- 
land, or sent in vessels to Old England, is not stated. It has 
even sought the cotton trade, and has transported that staple 
from the Mississippi to Boston for $4 per hale. We learn from 
the Montreal Serald that it passed over the Victoria Bridge, 
eastward, for five days, at the rate of 2,384 barrels of flour 
daily. At the same rate for the year, it would move 855,560 
barrels, or 20,014 barrels more than the total number trans- 
ported hy the Erie Canal to tidewater in 1857. 

As a part of the same great Canadian system is the water 
communication with the interior Western States, vid the xjver _ 
St. Lawrence and the St. Lawrence and WeUand Canals, li'es- 
sels of 500 tons burthen pass through the St. Lawrence Canal, 
and will soon pass through the Wellaod Canal^ The capacity 
of the latter is already sufficient to permit vessels loaded at 
Chicago to sail to Liverpool without breaking bidk. But it is 
found more profitable to resliip at Montreal or Quebec, hy 
means of iron sail vessels and propellers, which now make regu- 
lar trips to and from England. These have been adopted 
because grain transported in them is less liable to damage from 
heat. They are supplied with cargoes by sail vessels from the 
Great Lakes, by^e Collingwood rail route, which runs from 
Georgian Bay, on Lake Huron, to Toronto,- aqd the Grand 
Trunk Eailway, from the latter place, to Montreahj The navi- 
gable water line, extending from the Atlantic through Canada 
to the very heart of our Continent, is not less than 2,500 miles. 
Montreal receives at her docks vessels of 2,000 tons burthen 
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laden with goods for the interior. Toronto, 333 miies west of 
Montreal, and on a longitnde west of BuiFalo, is nea/rer to Liver- 
pool than is the City of New York I Possessing these enor- 
mous water and rail facilities, and measuring distance by the 
cost of transportation, the merchants of Great Britain are prac- 
tically as near to the great West ae our New York raercliants. 
We have good authority for the statement that flour lias been 
taken from Cliicago through the 'Canadas to Liverpool at a lets 
price per barrel than ig exacted by our own thoroughfares from 
Chiciigo to New York. 

At the present writing the tarifif of the Grand Trunk Railway 
affords ImoeT rates on shipmente from Liverpool to our Western 
cities than the New York Central tariff does from the City of 
New York to the same points ! 

The following is a verbatim copy of one of the public hand- 
bills issued by the Grand Trunk Company, and will tell its own 
story : 

" Geand Trckk Uailway of Canada and Montreal Oosan 
Steamship CoMPANT.-I^ew carrying route from England to the 
United States ! Only two transliipments between Liverpool 
and Chicago, Cincinnati, or St. Louis. One contract through- 
out The Grand Trunk Railway will be open from Poriland, 
in Maine, to Detroit, in Michigan, in November next; which, 
in connection with the Montreal Ocean Line of steamships to 
Quebec, in Summer, and Portland, in Winter, will form the 
cheapest, most direct, and expeditious route from Liverpool to 
the Western States of America. The Agents in Liverpool are 
prepared to grant through contracts upon the terms, aud to the 
places named below ; which include wharfage, customs, bond- 
ing, and ail charges except marine insurance. 

Goods to the above places will go through in Bond. 

To prevent delay, merchants are particularly requested to 
forward bills of lading and invoices of value by mail, prepaid, 
direct to the Agent of the Grand Trunk Railway, Portland, 
Maine ; in order that the Customs' regulations may be complied 
with immediately on arrival of the goods. 

Early notice of Summer rates of freight will be given. 

During Winter the steamships will sail from Liverpool and 
Portland not less than once a fortnight. 
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Produce conveyed to Liverpool on very reasonable terms. 
For rates and other information, apply to 

GKAND TRUNK RAILWAY COKPAJMT, 

Office, No. 21 Old Broad st/reet, London. 
MONTGOMERIE & GREENHORNE, 
Montreal Ocean Steamship Company's Office, London. 
ALLAN BROTHERS & CO., 

Weaver Buildings, Brunswick street, Liverpool. 
JAMES & ALEXANDER ALLAN, 

No. 54 St. Enoch square, Glasgow. 
X S. MILLAR, 

Agent Qrnnd Trunh Railway, Portland, Maine. 
T. D. HALL, 

Agent Orand Trunk Railway, Detroit, Michigan. 
JAS. WAREAOK, Western Agent, 

No. 74 Dearborn street, Chicago, Illinois. 
C. R. CHRISTIE, 
Superintendent of Western Division, Toronto, C. W. 
EDMONDSTONE, ALLA^f & CO., Agents, 
Montreal Ocean Steathship Company, 

Poiilcmd, Maine, and Montreal, G. E. 
M. PENNINGTON, Fi-eight Manager, 
Orand Trunk Railway Company, Montreal, C. E. 
Oct. 7, 1859. 
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By comparing the above tariff of the Grand Trunk Companj 
with the tariff of the New York Central, it will be seea that 
the rates from Liverpool are i.Ke8 per ton of 2,000 lbs. than 
from 

New York City to Detroit by . . . . $3 10 per ton 

To Chioago by 7 6T " 

To Qnincey by 7 03 " 

ToG;ileDaby 10 00 " 

To Milwaukee by 6 45 " 

ToDabaqaebj . 11 00 " 

To CincicQati by B 67 " 

To St. Lonis by 9 24 " 

Though these low rates may appear unremunerative, our 
roads are, nevertheless, compelled to contend against them, and, 
in the judgment of the writer, the contest must continue. 
Those who have carefully studied the commercial policy of 
England well know her far-reaching grasp. She procured the 
constructioTi of this road not simply nor primarily for the profit 
which it was expected to yield to its stockholders, but with a 
Tiew to open a direct trade with our Western interior cities, 
and thus to turn into the pockets of her own manufacturers, 
mercliants, and bankers the profits and corariijssions now 
received by the factors of our Atlantic cities. 1 Our people 
■will ere long awake to a realization of the factThat, in one 
vastly important sense, the Grand Trunk Line does not termi- 
nate, nor was it intended to terminate, at Portland, but reaches 
across the ocean, to Liverpool, Glasgow, Siieffield, Manchester,; 
BirmiBgham, and London. Contracts for the transportation of' 
British manufactures and merchandise will include the Ocean- 
and the Grand Trunk Railway, with its Western connectionsj 
and a return of the products of the West by the same lin^. 
This is the English idea of that mammoth undertaking. . When 
that idea shall he more .extensively developed in practice, 
orders for goods from Western wholesale merchants will go 
directly to England instead of New York, and consignments 
will be made by English merchants to their Western agen^ 
If by this means Great Britain can make a wider margin of 
profit in favor of lier own manufacturei-s as against those of 
ours, in favor of the merchandise she buys of other nations to 
sell to us, and in favor of her own purchasers of our produce, 
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of wliich ate is the chief foreign consumer, then the prize will 
amply compensate for the expenditure. 

We are therefore destined to grapple with this giant compe- 
titor in a struggle from which there is no escape. Possibly the 
interposition of Congress might aid ns, but in the absence of 
Bach interposition, and with our own Legislature against us, it 
requires no prophet to predict the result. Our internal traffic, 
too, is seriously menaced. Southwestern and Western New 
York have been tapped by the Williamsport and Elmira 
Road, which places Elmira only ^o miles further from Phila- 
delphia than it is to New York, over the New York and Erie, 
and twenty-one miles nearer to Baltimore. Bingliamton, vid 
the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western and the New Jersey 
Central Roads, is seven miles nearer to New York than vid the 
New York and Erie, and commands by railway a favorable 
position with respect to Philadelphia and Baltimore. On the 
north, all that portion of the State bordering on Lake Ontario, 
on the St. Lawrence, Lake Champlain, and east of the Hudson 
River, is likewise contested by the routes leading to Boston and 
Portland. 

Already a number of our railroads, after stmggling against 
the influences of adverse competition, have been driven to 
bankruptcy. When the New, York and Erie was built the 
then position of affairs more than justiiied the wisdom of its 
projectors. It was no fault of theirs that they were not gifted 
with foreknowledge. If the same state of things had continued 
which then existed, and no other antagonistic thoroughfares 
had sprung up outside of our State, who does not believe that 
the New York and Erie would have been to-day a prosperous 
and paying road ? It shows how- the rapidity of progress 
baffles the calcnlations and forecast of our wisest men, ^ip 
Van Winkle, after awaking from his twenty years' sleep, and 
noting the changes which had occurred, exclaimed, "Every- 
thing is changed, and I am changed ; I can't tell what's my 
name or who I am !" We are equally bewildered by the 
events of a single year. A map of our country made to-day 
becomes obsolete to-morrow. No less' remarkable are the ten- 
dencies of commerce. Enterprise waves her magic wand over 
other States besides the State of New York, and eveiy touch 
of that wand, like the rod which smote the rock, opens a new 
cnrrent of traded 
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What have been the effects upon us? In what position coin- 
merciallj are we placed ? South of ns, as we have ehown, no 
lesa than eight great rivals have tapped and are diverting the 
flow of our commerce. All the Atlantic States from New Jer- 
sey to Florida bring to bear their legislation, the sympathies 
and patronage of their people, the energies of their cities, the 
wealth of their capitalists and every other possible influence to 
attain the same end, and the States of the Bouthwest co-operate. 
Tlie Lake States, and even those of the northwest, have become 
neutral, Maine, New Hampshire, and Yermont join with the 
great Northern lines, while MasBachnaette, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut are neutral. The Canadas, aided by the mother 
country, are hostile. From the moment we step across our 
own boundaries every inch of ground east, west, north, and 
south is contested. "We have no allies outside of our boun- 
daries, and are obliged to contend for even our internal 
traffic. 

Yet, in these circumstances, our own Legislature are called 
upon to turn against ua. In the face of the plain, palpable, 
stubborn facts presented, it is demanded that our assembled 
representatives shall erect an immense toll-gate across the 
breadth of the Empire State, or what is worse, enact the "Pro 
Mata Freight bill," either of which measures would effectually 
exclude from us and throw into the hands of our rivals, the 
beneiits of our railway traffic. Should they do an act so suici- 
dal, let no more be said of the great imperial wall which 
encircles China, or the policy which dictated its erec- 
tion. 

Here let us contemplate the bearings of this outside compe- 
tition on the City of New York. Hitherto that City has been 
the chief factor both of our foreign and internal trade. For a 
long time she monopolized the only avenue of cheap transpor- 
tation to and from the West. Before the completion of the 
Erie Canal, Philadelphia took the precedence. After the open- 
ing of the Canal a new impetus was given to the growth of 
New York, and she became what she is. But now Philadel- 
phia possesses facilities of communication with the interior in 
some respects superior to New York, By the Pennsylvania 
road, as previously shown, she is nearer than New York is vid 
the Central. 
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To Clevelan<J, by 123 miles. 

To Chicago, by 336 " 

To St. Louis, by 161 " 

To Oolunibus, by 189 " 

To Cincinnati, by 189 " 

By rail and water her relations witli the interior commercial 
centi'es are no less favorable. "Within thirty hours from the' 
sounding of the signal whistle in her depfit, steaftiers on the 
Ohio Ei ver receive and hear away the goods of her merchants. 
It will be seen that the Pennsylvania Road can carry freight 
by rail from Pliiladelphia to Cincinnati at a rate hdmo that 
from New York by the New York roads, which will equal the 
cost of transportation on 189. miles. So to Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, Chicago, St. Louis, and other points, according to their 
relative proximity. Who reap the benefits? Chiefly the Phi- 
ladelphia merchants. To prevent this, and to maintain an 
equality for New York City, the only conrse left for the New 
York lines is to lose the transportation on the excess of distance. 
Now it; in addition to the loss of 189 miles of transportation to 
Cincinnati, the same to Columbus, 123 to Cleveland, 136 to 
Chicago, and 161 to St. Louis, you force our roads to adopt a 
still higher scale of rates, how is it possible for them to retain 
the business or preserve the ascendency of New York? Un- 
less, therefore, they be left untrammelled and free. New York 
must snbmit to a serious diversion of her trade. Can that 
great heart of commerce continue its vigorous pulsations while 
the veins and arteries which lead to it are tapped and drained? 
Will not the entire Empire State participate in the loss ? Her 
supremacy is essential even to the canals, bnt it cannot be 
secured so long as her merchants have to contend against lesser 
rates to Philadelphia. It may be said that she is not in danger 
because the Southern routes place her also much nearer to the 
West than she is by her own routes. Very well; in that case 
her commerce will pass over those routes instead of ours. They 
gain it; we lose it. But, should New York transsct her busi- 
ness with the Western centres through Philadelphia, then, too, 
she must lose on every shipment to or received from them, the 
cost of transportation over the 90 miles between the two cities. 
Besides, will it add to the prosperity of New York to subject 
her to the necessity and humiliation of paying tribute to her 
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great riTal as the carrier of her commerce ? Would she be 
likely to receive justice from a State whose legislation is 
advei-se, and from a city whose interests are really and avow- 
edly antagonistic to hers? to a city which aspires lo supplant 
her as the commercial metropolis ? a city whose continual 
policy is to -wrest from her her imporling and exporting, ae 
well as her inland trade? Baltimore, the next great Southern 
rival of New York, is 298 miles nearer to Cincinnati by rail, 
and possesses numei-oiis advantages in competing to that point. 
We have shown that the policy of England in building her 
canals from Lake Ei-ie to the St. Lawrence, and the Grand Trunk 
Eailway from Detroit to Portland, aims a fatal blow at the 
commerce of New York. Is it of no account that these 
thoroughfares transport freight from Liverpool to the Western 
cities at an average of $7 per ton less than the cost from JVew 
York to the same points ! Is it of no consequence to the citi- 
zens of New York that Great Britain has opened the contest 
for a direct trade with the West by the active employment of 
seven monster steamers to run in connection with the Grand 
Trunk Railway at Portland and her inland water routes at 
Quebec? When she offers to the farmers and merchants of the 
West a cheaper transportation to and from Liverpool than they 
have to and from the City of New York, is it possible for the 
latter to retain her trade unless her own railways come to her 
rescue ? New York, therefore, the moment hei" own roads are 
compelled by legislative restrictions to relinquish their through 
traffic, has tremendous odds against her. Will our Legislature 
suhject her to the unequal contest ? Commerce is the life of 
cities, the soul of their prosperity. God forbid that ill-advised 
legislation should stifle that life in the Empire City of the Em- 
pire State. 

We Should not overlook the fact that railroads everywhere 
are developing an astonishing ability to move freight. Senator 
Prosser, of Buffalo, one of the staunchest advocates of the 
" Pro Rata bill," and an old canal forwarder, expressed the 
opinion before the Utica Convention, that the railroads have 
the ability to transport freight at Ivwer rates than the Canal. 
We quote from his speech on that occasion the following 
remarkable words : — 

" It is the ability of the railroads to work cheap which I fear. 
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Not bat that they have often taken property at less than cost ; 
tjiat 19 undoubtedly so ; but they have the ability to do the 
■work extremely low in warm weather. The calciilittion that so 
great a loss accrues to railroads on the transportation of flour, 
&c., is a mistake. Those who are conversant with this bustness, 
who come to difierent conclusions, do so because they take the 
whole number of tons carried, and estimate the cost of all 
throngli freight the same. Tliis is wrong. The stock trade 
being only one way, is more expensive than that in which the 
cars are loaded both ways. , Freight of the latter class in Snm- 
nier can be carried very cheaply on a well-balanced rail. If 
we make the estimat* correctly, we shall find that the cost 
comes down to prices startlingly low. Deduct from these prices 
the cost of the Winter amount, and we arrive, in my judgment, 
at an ability to move enormous quantities at a cost of not over 
$3, from Buffalo to New York. Now, sir, I come to inquire if 
we have this ability in our public works? Have we got the 
ability to move property from Buffalo to New York at 5ie low 
rate of $3 per ton ? JVb, sir, we have not got it" 

Assuming that gentleman's opinion to be correct, we desire 
to ask him a few simple questions. Have not the railroads out 
of the State— some of them having much shorter distances and 
cheaper fuel in their favor — the same ability to carry freight at 
low rates as those within the State ? And if, by your legisla- 
tion, you force higli rates upon our railroads, pray tell us is 
there any earthly reason to doubt that our carrying trade will 
be transferred to these thoroughfares ? 

Those who advocate these legislative restrictions are not 
.agreed, as to the plan to be adopted. [>-Iarge pai-ty insist on 
(the enactment of the " Pro-Rata" freight bill of 1858\ They 
allege, in support of this measure, that our railroads make 
exorbitant discriminations against the citizens of our own State ; 
that the rates on local being much higher than they are on 
through freights, have the effect to depreciate the value of our 
farming lands, and to enhance the value of "Western lands. 
Suppo.'^e they 'do charge higher on local than on through 
freights? What then? Will the remedy proposed relieve our 
farmei'8 from Western competition ? Were the Legislature to 
enact a prohibitory law — a law absolutely restraining our roads 
from carrying through freights, it would not change the relative 
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p<)Bition8 of the fiirmers of the State of New York with respect 
to those of the West, except to the stil! greater injury of the 
former. Western produce would still find the same cheap and 
rapid transit to the seaboard by other outlets. No law what- 
ever, unless it were to bring witliin its scope the railways of 
the South and North, tlie Canadian canals, the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi rivers, and the Atlantic, could by any possibility bene- 
fit our farmers or relieve them from competition with the cheap 
lands of the West. Onr relative conditions in this respect are 
fixed and governed by a " higher law " than any the Legisla- 
ture can enact. 

But what are the facte in regard to the alleged discrimina- 
tions ? The record will show that our people pay to our rail- 
roads less per ton, per mile, on rail transportation within their 
own State than the people of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan or Illi- 
nois-pay their railroads for the same service. Our local tarifis 
will exhibit a favorable comparison with those of any State in 
the Union. Whenever this statement shall be contradicted by 
the leading advocates of restrictive measures, it will be time to 
fnrnish the data for a just comparison. For the present we 
shall move one etep further, and affirm and prove that the rail- 
roads of the West have established as wide, if not wider, dis- 
criminations between tlieir local and through tarifis. 

Take the following examples : 



OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI I 

From Cincinnati to St. Louis, 342 miles, the local tariff is 
higher than the through — 

By $4 80 per ton on first class. 

By $5 40 per ton on second class. 

By $6 00 per ton on third class. 

By $4 80 per ton on fourth class. 

This gives an average of $5 25 per ton more on local for the 
same number of miles. 

From Cincinnati to Trenton, though the distance is 31 miles 
less, the average local is $5 75 per ton more than the through 
rate. 

CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS AND CINCINNATI KAILROAD. 

From Cleveland to Columbus, 135 miles, the average localh 
$2 32 above the through rate. 
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From Cleveland to Delaware, 113 miles, tlie average local is 
$1 60 above the througli rate. 



, DAYTON AND CINCINHATI RAILEOAD. 

From Sandusky to Dayton, 154 miles, the local is $2 25 above 
the through rate. 



J eOTJTHEEN AHD NOKTHEKN INDIANA EAILKOAD. 

From Toledo to Chicago, 243 miles, the average local is $2 90 
per Ion above the through rate. 

From Toledo to White Pigeon the average local, though the 
distance is 119 miles shorter, ie $2 50 per ton above the through 
rate, 

MICHIGAN CENTEAL EAILKOAD. 

From Detroit to Kalamazoo, 143 miles, the average local ia 
$2 65 per ton above the through price on 283 miles. 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL EAILEOAD. 

From Chicago to Mattoon, 172 miles, the local average is 55 
cents per ton greater than the through rate to Cairo, 365 miles. 

The Pennsylvania road, tlie Baltimore and Oliio, the Grand 
Trunk Railway, and other competitors, discriminate I'ar more 
against their local than our New York roads do. We might 
multiply illustrations to any extent, showing simitar resnltB. 
Now, while like discriminations exist in tlie Western States, 
and while the farmers on the lines of those roads are subject to 
them in sending their produce to the centra! points where it is 
collected for shipment to the sea-board, how can it he shown 
that they possess in this respect any relative advantage ? Do 
the Western farmers all live in Cincinnati, or Chicago, or 
Detroit? Then do not the dkcriminations to which they are 
subject fairly offset similar discriminations in the State of New 
Tork. Carry out the principle of the pro rata scheme, and 
relieve the Western farmers also by applying it to their roads as 
well ? Will that improve the condition of the farmers of New 
Tork? Have they contemplated the retroactive consequences 
they will bring upon themselves by a practical application of 
this doctrine to the Railroads of the Great West? 

Nor is it a sufficient answer to our reasoning to say that the 
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rates from the central points to the seaboarc! are disproportion- 
ately low. It pi-oves too much. For the Erie Canal hoWe the 
same relation that onr railroads do to those central points. Canal 
forwarders enjoy precisely the same advantages on the Lakes, 
and form the same alliances with the canals and railroads lead- 
ing westward from the Lakes. In 1858 they had better con- 
tracts with the two Michigan roads than the New York Central. 
had. Hence, if the low throngli rates on our railroads damage 
our farmeiB, much more are they injured by the canals. Besides, 
the canal forwarders have always adopted large discriminations 
against local and in favor of tlirough freiglits. They carry from 
Buffalo to Kew York cheaper than from Brockport or Medina, 
and from New York to Buffalo cheaper than from New York 
to Utica. Every locality on the line pays as large differences 
to the canal forwarders as are paid to the railroads. If, there- 
fore, the argument be sound that the low throngb rates depre- 
ciate the value of our farming property, all of tkres-fourths of 
the depreciation must be attributed to the canals ; for, accord- 
ing to a statement of Canal Commissioner Buggies, they carry 
more than three-fourths of the total tonnage I "Will the advo- ■ 
cates of the pro rata measure apply its provisions likewise to 
the transportation companies on the canals? Why not? Uulees 
they do so, how are our farmers to be relieved from the alleged 
oppressive ineqnality ? "What do they gain ? We need go no 
further for the causes which operate to the disadvantage of our 
farmers than tlie cheapness, easiness of culture, and superior 
fertility of the Western lands. 

The process of equalization is at work, and no legislation 
nnder Heaven can arrest it, least of al! the pro rata scheme. 
At the several so-called "Canal Conventions" held within the 
past year, a mass of statistics was presented to show that the 
New York and Erie and Central Boads had made ruinous dis- 
criminations against our own people, and in favor of the farmers 
of the West. To those who are familiar with the railroad 
freighting business the absurdity of these statistics will be at 
once apparent. To those who are not familiar with the details 
of such matters we would say that the pretended facts are not 
correctly given, and also that two radical fallacies underlie them 
all. First — Instead of comparing the actual proportions on 
through freights received by our roads with their local tariffi, 
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these Bkilfiil reasoners take the entire through rates to the West, 
and compare tlietn with the local. Whereas moat of the alleged 
discriminations were caused, not hy ourroads, but by other con- 
Decting hnes. Its second fallacy is seen in the I'act that the 
throTigli rates by rail and water are compai-ed with our local 
all-rail rates, ae if both rates were all-rail. The two fallacies 
here exposed are fatal to the correctness of their assumed pre- 
mises, and equally so to tlieir conclusions. No comparison can be 
just or trustworthy which rests on bases so glaringly fallacious. 

It is simply idle to suppose that our railways would volun- 
tarily adopt the present rates were it possible to obtain higher. 
Self-interest precludes the idea. They are forced to submit or 
abandon the business. The obvious design of the "pro rata" 
scheme is to place the roads in a position where, in order to 
preserve their local prices, they will be forced to adopt a pro- 
portionate scale on through freights. Its projectors hope by 
this course to transfer the through business to the canals. They 
know perfectly well that with the new scale of high rates the 
roads cannot possibly retain it. 

We agree with them that the effect would inevitably be to 
deprive our roads of the business. But then comes the question, 
and a question, too, of momentous significance to the people of 
the State of New York, where and to what channels of trans- 
port will it be transferred? To the New York canals? or to 
rival thoroughfares outside of the State ? To the latter beyond 
the possibility of doubt. Has it ever occurred to the advocates 
of tlie proposed law that all perishable articles, all the lighter 
and more costly goods, which j-equire rapidity of transit, and 
which constitute what are denominated first and second class, 
and also the entire live-stock trade, never seek the canals? 
Tlie live-stock trade and the ti-ade in dressed hogs pay to the 
New York roads over $3,000,000 per annum. Competing 
roads desire al! these classes of freight, and it is simply a ques- 
tion wliether they shall have them or we. While the canals 
will not gain them our roads will lose them. Other roads will 
transfer this trafiic to themselves, other cities will reap the 
profits, and the people of other States will receive the contin- 
gent disbursements pertaining to the process of transportation. 

His Excellency Gov, Morgan, with a significimt silence, 
ignores the pro rata scheme in his recent Message, but endorses 
and recommends the policy of imposing toils. 
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We have watched the Governor's course too closely to qnea- 
tion his patriotism, or to doubt for an instant the purity of his 
iateritions ; but, with all due respect, we express the belief that, 
should this hazarduiie experiment be tried, it will bring upon 
our noble State a series of calamities from which neither lie nor 
we will ever live to witness a recovery. Commerce, like per- 
sons, will bear burdens wliich it cannot shirk ; but at no period 
of the world's history has it ever voluntarily submitted itself to 
any burden whatever. It is the only thing in America which 
really knows no North, no South, no East, and no West. It 
goes where it finds the cheapest pathways, without regard to 
latitudes and longitudes or the boimdaries of States. ToU-^'ates 
are institutions from which it instinctively recoils, and it will 
never patronize where it is possible to elude them. Does the 
existing situation of our carrying trade warrant the erection of 
these gates across the railways of the State of New York? 
Wili they invite outside commerce? "Will they preserve our 
internal commerce? 

Our respected Auditor of the Canal Department, in his An- 
nual Eeport for 1S58, argues that " the imposition of canal 
rates of toll on the New York lines would not cause any diver- 
sion of trade from our own lines of railroads, or from our own 
commercial metropolis," To support his position he gives the 
following as tlie comparative rates of transportation from three 
of the seaboard cities to the West in 1S58 : 

Baltimore to Chicago . . . ,■ . . $28 OT 

Philadelphia to Chicago 20 IG 

New York tfl Chicago, by New York and Erie Railroad 13 38 
New York to Gliicugo, bj New York Central Kaihoad 10 83 
New York to Chicago, by Canals, &c. . ■ . 713 

Because the costs per ton, as he alleges, were higher in 1858 
from Baltimore and Philadelphia to Ciiicago, than he says they 
were from New York, he argues that the imposition of tolls will 
not divert onr trade, 

Mr. Benton is extremely unfortunate in his statement of facts. 
Take the first item above as an example. We have in our pos- 
session, and can show to Mr. Benton, one of the original handbills 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, which were gene- 
rally posted about New York in August, 1858, wherein they soli- 
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cited freight from iVew! YorTc to Chicago bj steamer and railroad, 
and offered to carry, first claas, $10 per ton ; second class, $8 
per ton. Here, then, the fact turns ont to be that the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company actually took freight from New 
Tork to Chicago at an average of more than %\ per ton less 
than the price Mr, Benton gives as ihe rate on the New York 
Central, andat 014 perton less than the rate given by him from 
Baltimore to Chicago? Had Mr. Benton taken the trouble, 
he could easily have ascertained that it has been and still is 
the settled policy of the Baltimore and Ohio Company to make 
much lower rates from Bjiltiraore to common points of the West 
than from New York. (By the terms of the notorious St. Nicho- 
las Compact, the comparative rates were, by all rail; 



Cincinnati 
Coluinbua 
Cleveland 
liidiiinapolis 
Cliicago , 
St. Louis 



A similar scale existed in favor of Baltimore by rail and wa- 
ter. So with the Pennsylvania road. Tlie New York mer- 
chants were alarmed by these low rates from Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, and appealed by earnest memorials to the Piesi- 
sidents of the New York Central and New York and Erie 
Companies^ to afford them relief. What relief could they 
afford? There was but one remedy, and that was to meet 
their antagonists by a corresponding reduction. It became 
with our roads a matter of necessity. They had to abandon 
the merchants of our great City to the mercy of their oppo- 
nents, to a continued drain upon their trade, and suffer an equal 
loss to their own traffic and that of the State, or else equalize 
the cost of transportation by placing New York on a par with 
her rivals. This state of affairs still exists, and must exist. 
The operations of the Grand Trunk Railway, which the Audi- 
tor does not notice in his report, add immensely to the anta- 
gonism brought to bear against our New York roads, and 
against our commercial metropolis. Mr, Benton has been led 
into similar errors respecting tlie rates from Philadelphia. Yet 
it is from such fallacious statistics the advocates of restrictive 
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measures deduce the conclusiou that, if enacted, they would 
not operate injuriously upon our general trade. 

But why did not Mr. Benton allude to tlie practical work- 
ings of this measure on our internal traffic? He does not ex- 
plain to us how he expects property will go from Elmira to 
New York, over the New York and Erie, and pay tolb on 273 
miles of railway, while it can reach Philadelphia, whifch ie only 
two miles further, and Baltimore, which is twenty-one miles 
nearer, and pay no tolls at all. He does not allude to the 
fact that produce from Suspension Bridge to Philadelphia, 
via the Williamsport and Elmira road, would pay tolls on 
171 miles in the State of New York; whereas, if it tonk our 
own roads from Buffalo, it would pay on 300 miles ; nor does he 
tell us whether it would naturally choose the more costly or les3 
costly route. He does not inform the people that from Buffalo 
to Philadelphia, md the Williamsport and Elmira road, it 
would save over 150 miles of tolls, which it would be compelled 
to pay if it were to take our own roads. Indeed, every town 
in the southern tier of counties, most of the towns in the cen- 
tral counties, and all of the northern towns and counties, will 
find it to their interests, in order to save tolls, to ship to rival 
seaboard cities rather than to New York, whenever the markets 
are equal, and even when they ship to New York, they will take 
the outside routes that intersect the southern part of the State. 

For similar reasons a large portion of Western produce 
would avoid Buffalo and Rochester, and strike the State at 
Oswego or Cape Vincent, and shipments from New Yoik to 
the West would turn off at the same points. We believe that 
practical experience will demonstrate that the effect of tolling 
our roads will be to materially diminish the traffic of the State 
both in local and through fi-eights. Were it not for the perma- 
nm,t loss which must result to the City and State, we would 
not say a word against a trial of this experiment. We know 
that the clamor for repeal, within t.welve months, would be a 
thousandfold more loud and potent than that which now calls 
for restriction. But we also know that when trade once passes 
under the control of rival interests, rival localities, and rival asso- 
ciations, all act upon it like so many magnets, and it cannot 
again be recovered except at a vast sacrifice and at a vast expense. 

One of the last acts of that quiet, unassuming, noble man, 
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the late Isaac Newton — a man wlio was thornuglily converaaut 
with these matters, was to appear before a Committee of the 
Senate, and utter his solemn protest against thie ruinous policy. 

More than eighteen hundred years ago, He who compre- 
hended the biindness of mankind proclaimed that though one 
were to rise from the dead and bear witness to the truth, yet it 
would not be believed. It may be so in the case before us ; but, 
nevertheless, tliat voice from the dead shall be heard, and ita 
eloquent warnings be repeated, tliough they may not be heeded. 
Said Mr. Newton : "I affirm that instead of the New York 
and Erie and New York Central Railroad taking business from, 
they give business to the canals, by keeping the traffic of the 
West in this channel, by opening and cheapening the modes of 
transportation between the Lakes and the City of New York, 
****** But, Mr, Chairman, I feel an 
interest in this subject beyond dollars and cents. If you im- 
pose Uiese tolls one of two things must take place. The rail- 
roads must either, in order -to retain the trade, carry freight at 
prices that will ruin them, or cliarging a price that will enable 
them to live, the propertywill seek other routes. Every hoof, 
horn, and bushel must go by other routes if tolls are imposed 
upon the goods of this State. By so doing you may get a few 
dollars out of commerce, but the effects— the throwing of trade 
oot of the State — will not be arrested in years. Your people 
will be impoverished and your treasury without funds. The 
world is not asleep. The railroads we have now are but a 
moiety of the railroads we will have in a few years. The oViject 
is to keep the control of the commerce until the great work, in 
which we all have so just a pride — the canals — are finished." 

If the people of the City and State of New York could 
appreciate all the facta and considerations which bear upon 
this great issue, we would not feai' the result. Tliey would see, 
what must be evident to every reflecting mind, that this is not 
a question between our canals and railroads, but between all 
the thoroughfares of our State and those of other States, "With 
the watchwords, ^'■Freedom to our railroads and an enla/rged 
canal" and the adoption of a corresponding policy, we may 
still retain our position as the Empire State, and onr City will 
continue to be the Empire City. Herein is our only hope and 
onr only safety. 

NEW YORK. 
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STATE OF T^EW YOEK, 

IN ASSEMBLY, JANUARY, 1860. 
PRO RATA SELECT COMMITTEE. 

Proceedings before the Committee, and proofs and 
arguments oifered against the Pro Rata measure, 
fraught -with so much injury to the People, to 
the commerce and business of the State, and to 
the Railroads themselves. 



WEDBBaDii, Jon. 25tli, 1800. 
The Special Committee met at 9 o'clock. 
PHEaBUT— Mr Flaoleb, OhftirmBn, and Messrs. Va^ 
rlaii, OoQkiiug, Emerick, Smith, Follon and Moult™. 

The chairman announeed that the committee 
was ready to hear additional statements. 

Mr SETH C. HAWLEY said : I wish to make 
an explanation of one item of the proof that was 
put in vestDcday, lest it should be miBunderstood, 
and mislead somebody aa to our design in refer- 
ence to it. I refer to the figures that were given 
to show the amount of the through freight and 
way freight, and the revenne of each, and the 
amount per ton per mile on each. The problem 
I stated, was what it would cost per ton on way 
freight provided the railroad company made up 
the amonnt of reoaiptfl on both, by increasing 
the rate of way freight. The figures which you 
have are correct, except the rate par ton on the 
way freight, which should be 82.e6, instead of 
$2 27 ; and before increasing the way rate, we 
should deduct from the gross amount received 
on the through freight the amount that It cost to 
carry it, leaving the profit on the through freight 
to be added to tie way freight, to mate np from 
the wav freight an equal revenne. The receipts 
on tCtMoSgh freight were S8,325,055. The 
problem of exactly how much of the receipts 
are profits, is one that has not beea proven to the 
satisfaction of everybody on any road. The 
best that can be done is to make approximate 
estimates sufficient for the purposes of bnsmess. 
Nobody will ask that we show positively the 
amount of profit for carrying a specific qnanUty 
a specific distance. I will anppose a case : we 
show that our through freights producf an ai 
age of one and three-quarters of a cent per 



per mile. I will sssnme that the naked cost for 
carrying was one cent per ton per mile. In that 
oar profits would be three-quarters of a 

per ton per mile. The gross amount of this 

three-qnartars of a cent per ton per mile, would 
make this problem complete by adding on way 
" ' hts a price that wonld bring as an equal 
That is to say, so much money as was 
profit on the through freight we would be en- 
titled to on the way freight, t#.,_get the same 
amount of earnings if we Carried throngh 
freight. 

Mr. A. Stone, Jr., of Cleveland, Ohio, was 
then introdnoed as a witness, Mr. M. P. Seymour 
conducting the examination. 

Q. Stal« yonr place of residence and your 
business 1 

A. I reside at Cleveland, Ohio, and am Presi- 
dent of the Cleveland & Erie Railroad Company ; 
the Cleveland, Painsville and Ashtabula Road is 
the corporate name; it runs from Cleveland to 

Q. How long have yon resided in Cleveland ! 

A . Ten years. 

Q. What has been your business for the last 
ten years in-the State of Ohio ! 

A. Building and operating railroads. 

Q. On what particular line 1 

A. FromClevelandtoColumbus; I went there 
as contractor for that Ime, and have been a 
director since its completion ; I was a contractor 
on the Cleveland & Erie road. 

Q, Yon are now the president of the road yon 
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A. I was. 

Q. In what way ? 

A. In tUe constraotion of different pacta me- 
clianically, and other parts, in the conatructiou 
and operating; I was engaged in operating the 
road in 1845, between Springfield and New 

Q. The people of the State of New York, or a 
portion of the people, are petitioning the legisla- 
ture to pass a law to contain the following gene- 
ral provisions: [Mr. Seymour then read the pro- 
visions]. Will yon please state in yonr own way 
the effect which jou think the passage of that 
law would have npoa the railroad interests of 
"■■'" "'"'e and the carrying trade from the west 



directly with these for through freight a 
Cleveland, as it does for the westf 

A. It does not when navigation is open. Ii 
only competes by strikiog some tributaries ai 
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A. There was a law introduced, or rather pro- 
prosed, in Ohio, in 1852 and 1853, with similai 
provisions ; it was then regarded as impraetio- 
able ; it did not pass the legislature ; after it was 
fllly discussed, I thought it would be impraotic- ,_ 
able to put such a law in force, particularly upoq, hi 
throueh freiehta. as there are n.t IsiBst fivo tho. fr 



Q. What are these tributaries further weatl — 
Cincinnatt, Cleveland, Chicago 1 

A. At Columbus is the furtherest point where 
they have been felt. They strike Columbus and 
they compete with all the other thoroughfares 
north and west of Columbus. 

Q. State any other fact you think pertinent 

connection with, that branch of the subject ? 

A. I can only say that the present policy of 
advancing on freights at the present rates, if it 
can be carried out in the manner wbidi the 
Grand Trunk has taken, is such that no other 
embarrassed or unembarrassed, can carry 
property at a profit from the points they reach. 
They have made prices so low that no othetline 
take freight if it is to be continued, [jhey 



through freights, as there are at least _ 

roughfares from our place, Cleveland and the 
Atlantic, and the least embarrassment in trade 
over any one would tend to throw the trade on 
the other lines. 

Q. What are the principal competing lines 
from Cleveland to the eastern markets ? 

A. The Baltimore and Ohio. 

Q. Can you give the distance by it from 
Cleveland lo New York ! 

A. Over the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, from 
Cleveland, I think, by rail, is about 500 miles. 

Q. From Cleveland to Baltimore 1 

A. Yes sir; to Philadelphia is about the same; 
there are two routes from Cleveland, and there 
la but little difierenoe between them ; the Penn- 
aylvania Central and Baltimore & Ohio; the 
Pennsylvania Central to Philadelphia and Balti- 
■e ; then there is thOiew York " " ' 



,0 Boston and the Gram 
I and Portland, making six routes by rail, beside 
the Erie canal. 

Q. What is the distance from Cleveland to 
New York and Philadelphia by the Pennsylvania 
Central road 1 

A. From Cleveland to New York by the Cen- 
tral is about e25 miles; by the New York and 
Erie it is about 600; bj the Pennsylvania Cen- 
tral a little less than 600,-595 miles. 

Q. To New York City ^ 

A. Yes sir ; to New York City, by the Balti- 
more and Ohio road, all rail to New York, it is 
a little further— I do not recollect exactly the 
distance. 

Q How do you regard the relative capacities 
of these different lines for the carrying trade 1 
~^ A The Penn&ylrani^ Central Llaim that they 
have the cheapest route Thej have alwajs 
been in the market tur bus ncs at the lowpst 
prices and they have often been below the 
lowest rites Whether the (jrand Trunk is 
cheaper or not I do not know but they have 
still lower prices than any other lines 
^ Q. lias there beenmueh competition at Cleve- 
land for the eastern freight, between these dif- 
ferent lines 1 

A. There has been very great competition, 
amounting to the transportation of property at 
about net cost to the Atlantic cities. 
— -Q. TUe Qraiid Traak road does not compete 
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, commenced advancing money on freight! 

tho^ fransportedJlj them through t« the Atlantic cities 

' "-- and EnglacdJ They have made rates at less 

than one cent per ton per mile, and have taken 

large quantities of freights at these rates. 

Q. Do you know of their having contracted 
for freight to Liverpool 1 

' " their tariff distributed over the west, 
rates from all the prominent points to 
Liverpool and London; and I have heard that 
contracts have been made according to those 
tari[&. It is undoubtedly the case that contracts 
have been made, and are being made daily, at 
those rates, from those points to Liverpool and 

Q. Suppose the railroads of this state, compe- 
ting for the western trade, should be compelled 
to fls permanent rates for a month, on their dif- 
ferent lines, and post them up in conspicuous 
places, how would it affect the chances of their 
obtaining much of this through business, in 

impeting with other roads 1 

A. If such a tariff were published and Hied 

without change — if it were at or below net 

,, the line might do a proportion of the busi- 

i ; hut if it afforded a profit, to any extent, 

the competing lines would take it at enough be- 

iw to entirely control the trade ; ten cents per 

n would change it from one route to another, 

Q. You mean to say that they coald not do 
any through business except at a loss 1 

A. That would be the practical result. 

Q. That would be the effect at Cleveland, 
and other points west, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
Would the same principle apply at those points 1 

A, It would. 

Q. We would like to have you give your views 

regard to the comparative coat of transport- 
ing through freight and way freight, with refer- 
ence to the pro rata principlf 
thatpetitionl 

■ " ■ difBcultto estimate I 

ost between through and way freight. 

very many elements that change that. 

of local traffic is done at a loss. 
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that do no 



as much income as it costs 

As a whole, local tariffi 

have been regarded as not more profitable than 

through, heretofore. The increase cost per mile 

varied according to circumstances, and varied 

from 26 per cent to two or three bimdred per 
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cent or more, I tMrk that the amonnt of dead 
weight carried in proportion to the productirp 
freiaht in local bneineas, as a whole, compared 
with the through, is two to one, as the cars are 
not fully loaded. Besides, the local trains, from 
necessity, arerage very much less than the 
throunh traiua. On one part ot the road the 
train may not have more Uian five cars, anc' " 
another part may have twenty-five. They a' 
ase at least from 20 to 40 per cent less ear 
the transiiortation of local than in through 
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Mr. HAWLEV—You r 



A. Yes, 
element is, more weight per ton carried, 
portion, on way trains than on through. 

Q, I would like to call your attentio. 
cf the elements of extra cost to which, you haye 
alluded. Your remark has been more particu- 
larly in reference to the running of the trains. 
What do you regard as the per oentage chaigeable 
to the supply of stations, switches, furniture and 
outfit of the road for transacting way business, 
snch as woold not be required if no way busi- 
ness were done 1 I would like to have that ex- 
plained a little, in detail, to show 

of 



e lie extra cost chargeable to that element 
LBJiiesa 1 
A. The outlay varies very much upon different 
roads, to accommodate the local and through 
business. My judgment would be that it would 
vary from 15 to 30 per cent. 

Q. On the entire coat of the road ! 

Q. I suppose you mean to include the per- 
manent fixtures, or do jou intend to include the 
switcbingaud extra men employed at these 
tioiis t 

A. I understood your question to refer to 
permanent outlay, and had no regard to 
running. 

Q. Thatw 
nected with 

A, Yes, ■ 



A. The average number of cars hauled in a 
train through a series of years, I think is about 
25 per cent lees iu the winter than in the sum- 
mer, with the same engine. 

Q. Are there breakages of rails, &,c.1 

A. The breakages are perhaps four to one 
in winter as compared with the summer. Some 
winters it has heen so gi'eat as to almost stop 
the traffic, caused by the breaking of wheels, 
axles and rails; metal of any kind is more weak 
when it is frosted than at other times. 

Q. Do you generally run trains in the winter 
at as high a rate of speed as in summer^ 

A. It is geoerally reduced about 10 to 16 per 

routes from Cleve- 
3 obstructions from 

A. It has been the least upon the Pennsylvania 
Central, I think, and on the Baltimore and Ohio. 

Q. From that and other circumstances, do you 
regard those roads you have mentioned, as in any 
way formidable competitors for the carrying of 
these freights to the more northern routes — 
freights from the south and southwesti 

aT The practical result has been that they 
have always made as low rates since the roads 
opened for business, BB either the northern 
routes and with the same rates have had their 
full proportion of the tiaffic. They show their 
ability to do it by their net results at the end 
of the year. 

Q. What ia the relaUve cost of fuel on those 
roada, and the New York Roads ? 

A. Not to exceed one-third, on the Baltimore 
and Ohio, as compared with the New York 
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Q. Theyui 
A. Yes sir. 
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charges for delay, transportati) 
ipioyed at the way stations. A man w . 
_ loyed at a way station at a cost of S40 
per month, and not ship more than 
freight per week. 

Q. Do you think ot any other items of ex- 
pense t 

Q. How much longer does it require to run 
way triuns than through trains, and what are the 
causes of the extra length of time in running 
the same distance t , 

A. It depends very much upon the amount W- 
ivay batiness. But generahy the way train is 
given about 20 per cent more time. The record 
showsthftt the engine consiimes about 20 per. 
more fuel for the same number of cars, or about 
25 per cent, and that it takes about 20 per cent 
more time to do the way than the through 
business. 

Q. Do you think there ia anydiflerence 
cost of transportation of freights between the 
winter and the summer seasons T — and if so 
what are the causes of it. ' 

A. II costs more in the winter. It has been 
as high as 40 per cent more, and again it might 
not exceed more than 15 or 20 per cent in a 

Q. Will you state why it costs more ■? 



the Pennsylvania Central, ia it 
cheaper generally t 

A. It may be about one-half. 
Q. That I suppose is an important element in 
the running of the road 'I 
A. A very important item. 
Q. What is the effect of reducing the tolls on 
the Erie Canal, on the carrying rates from the 
West by railroads ! 

■ Wyimpressionis that there has been about 
,m6 carried by rail and canal. 
I mean its effects upon prices t 
It effects prices in the propnrt n a th 
lowering of the tolls. Prices have b m 
than as muoli lower than the.dlffe n n th 
toll, for the last two years, il thi k tb En 
Canal rates control the rates in the S th W t 
Cincinnati, control the rat fr ra II 
points on the Ohio Elver, iron- "--' — ■• ' 



the 

Canal, they~t 

and the other competing lines all c 
those rates. It has been more evide.n., o.uwi .uo 
reduction of the tolls, that the Hew York routes 
oould maintiun their position, in the summer as 
against the other routes, than ever before, their 
ability to do the carrying trade, to ooutrol tt at 
a rate above the present rates. It would seem to 
me a very small per cent above the present rales 
by the Erie Canal, would throw the traffic on to 
other roads. 

Q. Are you familiar with the New York and 
Erie Railroad! 

A. I am somewhat. .^ . 



Q. Have you ever 1 

A. I have traveled 
Lave done " 
l&st ten years. 

Q, Before going into the details in reference 
to the Erie road, I will ask yoxL : Suppose this 
polioy of the pro rata be adopted, and it amounts, 
as yon tliink it would, to a prohibition of the 
cWTjing of through freights over railroads of 
this state, what course do yon think 
would take !— would it go oyer the canals of Uiis 
state, or other competing railroads, as near i 
yon can judge! 

A. It would diminiali from the canal and ii 
crease upon Ihe other roads, 

Q. Why would it diminish by the canals do 
you think ? 

A. The proposition was, if they increased the 
tolls. 

Q. If this policy was adopted requiring pro 
rala rates, I think you said it would prevent any 
carrying over the roads of this state of tlirongh 
freights ; what route — what chamiel would it 

A. The tendency of all freights of value now 
js, to go by rail ; it would seek the rail lines as 
it oan go so much quicker ; the loss of interest, 
too, is BO mu I le^s and various influences tend 
to thr w & gl t n the railroads, as the differ- 
ence 3 s small between the cost on rail lines 
and tl anal 

Q Is the al 1 te ost of transportation the 
cont 11 g nflu n fixing the rate, or is it 

the d ma d fo the a tide in the market and 
the rate of hang — I would like to have you 
state th nflu ! 

A. Tiiere are two— time and cost; to certain 
parties time is otno account— to other parties tt 
is everything. 

Q. A sudden demand for instance ! 

Q. In your railroad experience, have you 
ir known railroads ij) do a through and way- 
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A. No sit. 

Q. Do you think it can he done successfully 
any road with which you are acquainted, in d 
ing both classes of business under the same ri 
of charges per ton per mile ? 

A. It might be done if other thoroughiar 
both by water and rail, adopted the same pla 
but while every point has two or more modes of 
transportation — thoroughfares — it would be im- 
practicable. 

Q. Will you state the reasons to the Commit- 
tee why it would he impracticable 1 

A. The thwugh rate, controlled by the net 
cost pro rata, would be so high, that it would en- 
able the competitor, who is not restricted, to 
make profits on the through business, and to ex- 
tend and conti'ol it. A prorata making a through 
rate which would be based upon net cost for 
local, would be so high as to afford a profit to 
competing lines, and lines restricted by the pro 
rata would be deprived of its entire business, 
and would have to do either a through or local 
business entirely; that is so far as profits are 
tonoeined. 

Q. Which do yon think the New York roads 
wouldhave to do nnder this regulation, a through 
or s >raj business 1 What would be the result 
■Iii.t^af respect 1 



A. I am not prepared to answer that question. 

Q, If they had to do a freight business at pro- 
rata cliarges, I would like to know whichin your 
judgment they would sacrifice, the way or the 
through freight 1 

A. One line might do one and another the 
other. They could not do both on the same ta- 
riff' on that basis, 

Q. Will yon give me your opinion as respects 
the New York and Erie road, which it would be 
likely to do nnder such a restriction, whether it 
could do any through business under that ar- 
rangement at a paying rate 1 

A. I think it could not do any in the summer 
season. In the winter it might. You could not 
make a summer tariff and do any business on a 
basis of that kind. 

Q. What would be the effect of such a restric- 
tion upon any one railroad, as to increasing Uie 
amoimt of business done by it, or increasing the 
value of its stock, or enabling it to pay the in- 
terest upon its indebtedness, or anything of that 
kind t Whether it would be considered benefi- 
cial as a measure, or one quite the i-everse gene- 
rally T 

A. I think, if any one line was restricted from 

e Mississippi valley to the Atlantic cities and 
a(t the rest were left free, it would annihilate its 
value practically. 

Mr. CONEUN-Take these five or six several 

utes which you have described, is it your 
opinion that the adoption of this policy would 
tend to the destruction of the value of both the 
New York Central and the New York and Erie 
tJjlroads ! 

A. It would destroy the entire value of the 
Erie, and would injure the Central very much, 
although its local business might pay something 

its running expenses. 

. COHKLIN— Is it i your opinion that the 
adoption of this policy would tend to the aug- 
mentation of the rates on through freights, and 
not to the diminution of the rates on the way 

isiuessl 

A. I think it would leave the through rates 
about the same. There are so many other 
tlioiouglifares that the entire freight oan be car- 
ried by other routes to tlie Atlantic cities. 

Mr. CONKLIN— I don't know as I made my- 
self fully understood. We will suppose the 
case of the New York and Erie Boad. The 
Legislature enaote a law tliat the rates of trans- 
poilatlon on way and tliiough business shall he 
same per ton per mile. Now, in your opin- 
, would that policy tend to increase the pces- 
through rates, or to diminish the present 

A. I think the tendency would be to increase 
the way rates, and not to affect the through 
rales much. If there was but one thoroughfare, 
the result would be to increase the way and 
through rates the same. 

Mr. FLAtJLER— Does your road (the Cleve- 
land, Painesville and Ashtabula) ever pro rate 
with either of the Hew York and Erie, or New 
York Central, in rates of freight passing over 
□e or the other of these Hew York roads 1 

Mr. FLAGLER— Divide in proportion to the 
distance carried t 

A. Hot on everything, at all times ] but in a 
large proportion we do. 

MR. FLAGLER— You stated that4he oompe- 

ity Google 



tition yon meet with on Htrongli freights, ia so 
great, that at times, fiPighta are trauaported at 
coat. Have you any opinion as to what propor- 
tion of this tinainess you speak of is earned at 
cost, and without profit 1 

A. During the last eight months a yery large 
proportion has come to Tery near cost. 

Mr. FLAGLER— And on the balance, will you 
give us your opinion, whether there is much of 
any profit on that, even t 

A. There is a very feir pcoSt on certain por. 
tious of the throngli trafSc. 

Mr. FLAGLER— Can you give us an opinion 
with regard to this Ihiough business yon speak 
of, as a whole t Is it, or ia not profitable, or 
very profitable to the riulroads dislding it ! 

A. I think it has not been very profitable for 
the last year. 1 think Uie time will soon 
when it will be. 

Croas-Examiiiatimt.—liir. COBB— What 
distance from Cleveland by the Grand Trunk 
road to New York 1 

A. I cannot give jou the distance 
rately. I think the rail used on the Grand 
Trunk ia aimut 730 miles. We do not regard it 
aa a competitor at Cleveland, bat at pohits be- 
yond. 

Mr. COBB— Then from Colnmbua, via th» 
Grand Trunk to New York, you regard Ihe Grand 
Ti-unk as in direct competition? 

A. Perhaps you misunderstood me in the i 
mark I made in relation to the Grand Trunk. 
Mr. COBB— I understood you to say that 
Columbus the Grand Trunk came in competition 
from the west bj outlmg off supplies for Cleve- 
land! 

A, Yes, air. Allow me to esplain how it is. 
Portland is apoint where a great deal of traffic ha) 
gone, but herotofore from Cincinnati and Colnm. 
bus to Baltimore, and thence by propeller to 
Portland. Bt the Grand Trunk the buainf-- 
can go from Cincinnati and Columbus direct 
Portland. I do not regard the Grand Trunk as 
a competitor for New York business, except — 
it may affect the Liverpool and London trade. 

Mr, COBB— You mentioned that there was m^ 
per cent leas to run the engine in summer than 
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that grow out of the inability 
of the engine to haul, or because jou wish to 
run a given number of h^ns, or that the num- 

A. The friction of the oars ia much greater. 

Mr. COBB— Then it is the inabilty to haul I 

A. Yes sit. 

Mr. COBB— You mentioned the appreciation 
or depreciation of the ralea of freight aa ■ 
pared with the rates of the canal. What pe 
of the year are these manifested 1 

A. From June to August are the lowest rat«s 
generally, on account ot the small amount of 
freightf* be carried, going west or coming east. 

Mr. COBB— Is there any period of the year, 
for a series of years, about which tim« the rat«s 
hiive either appreciated or depreciated ? 

A. I have no general impression upon that. 
I think the opening of the Erie canal has gene- 
rally been the time at which the rates have usu- 
ally clianged on both classes to the west. There 
has been a reduction at that time. 

Mr. COBB— At any period of the yeai has 
there been an advance ? 

A. On the closing of the oanal the rates have 
changed again. 



Mr. COBB — Is that confined only to tiiird or 
fourth class merchandise, or is it confined to 
proviaiors, flour, &c. 1 

A. Provisions and flour are rated as fourth 

Mr. COBB—When rated at all t 
A. Yes sir. 

Mr. COBB— But are they not carried at special 
rates without reference to olassiflcation or the 
prices of that class t 

A. It is done so to quite an esent from the 

west. Bat since there has been an agreement 

between the different lines for common rates they 

have often put them in the fourth claas. But a 

large proportion has been carried under special 

ntractsfitm important points at the west 

Q. I think of one question whith I would 

like to ask yon Being president of a road, I 

>u have attended these lailroad con- 

which has been held at different 

points, to agree upon freights and passenger 

tes, &c 1 

A. I have gei erallj attended them for the 
st ten years 

Q. Will yon esilain to the Committee the 
effect of these meetmga on prices of freight, 
whetherat these cimeut ons rates have been 
agreed upon and advanced generally, and which 
are considered to be binding by those carrying 
interests 1 

A. General conventiona have been held which 
have had a very favorable efleot in that direc- 
tion, but they have not been a cure of low rates. 
It is by the abifityof one line to change its rates 
at three hours notice which has kept rates up. 
Conventional rules have not been very much 
regarded. 

Q. Expl^n that a little more fully— the keep- 
ing of rates up or below a losing rate'! 

A. Conventional ratea are agreed upon and 
are publicly known to the world. If any one 
line holds strictly to these rules, there is some 
other of the great lines thai would be quite apt 
through their agents to make lower raLes; but 
if if. is known that othersare prepared to change 
same day they do, there is but little in- 
ducement to change. The rate is being adhered 
e than formerly — more generally than it 
few years ago. It is only the ability U 
change rates at once that keeps th 
process that seems t 
purpose — no other policy. 
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Q. Do you think the railroads of our State 
would have the ability, if the provisions in this 
proposed bill were carried out, of appearing in 
these conventions by their agents to fix these 

A. If your State has the ability to support a 
line below cost, and sustain it, you would prob- 
ably do all the business ; but if yon pubiiahel 
rates through the west, that afford a profit, to 
be binding for thurty days, other lines would 
put their rates just enough below to get the 
traffic until you published another tariff. 

Mr. HAWLEY— Is there certain classes of 
freisit that are deemed rdlroad freight, under 
certain circumstances, and others which go on 
railroads always! if so, what classes have that 
tendency 1 — I mean, supposing that there are 
rail lines to transport it. 

A. Where there are rail lines, at least 95 per 
cent of the third and fourth olasaes go by rail, 
at ail times, as against the canalB. 

IbyClOOl^lC 



Mr. CONKLIH"— Which classes t 

A. The third and fourth classes — no, the first 
and second — not tlie third and fourth. 

Mr. CONKLIN— Vou have BSTernl times al- 
luded to first class merchandize where railroads 
and canals do not come into competition, What 
are tliey ■? 

A. The first class embraces all valuable 
goods — dry goods, &c. The first and second — 

Mr. CONKLm— You mean goods Taluable in 
proportioQ to their bulk 1 

A. Hats and caps — dry goods. New England 
domestics are generallyclasaed ii ' ' 

Mr COMKLIN— Ton mean ool 



A. Yes, Sir. They generally go on rail, except 
where there are propeller lines. Those goods 
go on propeller lines to a large extent. It is in 
fourth class generally that the canal competes 
with the r^lroads. 

Mr. CONKLIM— What articles are in the fourth 
class! 

A. Snmher, provisions, flour, grain. 

Q, Ores, iron and coal ? 

A. Yes, Sir. Iron, coal and lumber nearly all 
go by cana! when navigalJon !s open. 

Mr. ALLEN — In what are groceries olaasiEed ! 
the third and fourth classes I 

A. Sugar in large quantities, and molasses and 
coflee are generally in the fonrtli class. Coffee 
is ahout the only article that the rail competes 
with the canal in the fourth class in the summer 
time. It is an article that they carry a larger per 
cent of than any other of that class ; it is more 
Taluable. 

Mr, ALLEK — In speaking of railroad conven- 
tions, would the prices established during the 
season of canal navigation by these conventions, 
be somewhat regulated by the prices of trans- 
portation on the cunals, and, to a degree be 
governed by them in making the prices 1 

A, Yes, Sir, they are generally governed by 
them in the fourth class — the higher classes. 

Mr. ALLEN— Of heavy goods 1 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Mr. ALIEN— In connection with this subject 
what is the difference generally — the extreme 
difference between the prices of first and fourth 
class articles — charged usually by rail T 

A. The first cl^s Is generally not less than one 
hundred per cent more than th« fourth class and 
is often one hundred and twenty-ilve per cent 
more. Once and a quarter, and once and a half 

Mr. CONKLIN — Do these rates vary accord- 
ing to the vnlue of the goods— for instance — 
does the consumer pay any more on SlOO woith 
of goods in the first class ihan he does on the 
s^.me value of lie fourth class f 

Mr. HAWLEY— The same quantity you mean ? 

Mr. CONKLIN— Take 8100 worth owing to the 
value of the goods? 

A. On some articles it would be the same — 
e price for the same value — on others it 



the transportation of merchandise of the fourth 
class ? 

A. Yes, Sir, but not entirely. 

Mr. HAWLEY— I want to ask you if the low 
rates of last year have had ary effect in extend- 
ing the region through which we compete to the 
southwest, and what effect it has had in drawing 
trade from that quarter 1 

A. Last year— the last two years — a greater 
area has been controlled and covered by tlie 
northern lines than previous years. 

Mr. HAWLEY — Is that due to the low prices, 
do yon thinks 

A. It is. The present tolls on the Erie Canal 
will control a large portion of the freights from 
the Ohio Valley. 

Mr. HAWLEY — Has the increase or diminu- 
tion of the tolls on the Erie Canal extended the 
area of trade in that direction 1 

A. It has always had a very decided effect at 

Mr. HAWLEY — Have you been able to ob. 
serve when the tolls were reduced, that there was 
an elTeet produced of extending the reach of the 
canal in the southwest 1 

A. Yes, Sir. Priortotbeopeninitof theBalti- 
more and Ohio and Pennsylvania Kailroads, to 
the southwest, the Mississippi river was the 
competing route. 

Mr. HAWLEY — What effect did the late re- 
duction of tolls on the canal have on the prices 
of freights on railroads 1 Did the reduction 
enable canals and railroads to receive so much 
per ton for freight or did they have to go down 
also'! 

A. They did go down in proportion to the re- 
duction of tolls upon the canal. 

Mr. ALLEK — Are you governed by the valtW/- 
tion of goods or their bulk and weight 1 

A. Both have an influence in determining the 
rates, as we are insurers on the rail and charge 
higher for valuable goods in consequence of their 
liability to destruction in our hands. 

Mr. ALLEN — What proportion do you charge 
upon the valuaUon — I mean approximatively f 

A. There can be no fixed rule. Pig iron, for 



would n 

Q. Do yon transport any milk on your western 
roads) 

A. No, Sir, not to any extent worth noticing. 

Mr. CONKLIN— You have found in the prose- 
cution of your business as president of the 
Cleveland, Painesville and Ashtabula road Ihat 
the competition between the Brie canal and the 
railroads of this state is exclusive ox chiefly in 



Mr. ALLEN — I speak in reference to the bulk 
of articles, snch as dry goods, hats and caps, 
furniture, what you generally class as second 
class goods'! 

A. We cannot adopt any rigid definite role 
with regard to Ihal. It is a matter of general 
judgment. There are a good many very valua- 
ble silks which necessarily have to go in a stock 
of goods in the same class with certain other 
kinds of ciieaper goods. They go in, and though 
they have the same bulk, theyareof much great- 
ei' value. It ts impraclicable to control that en- 
tirely without making too many classes. 

Mr. ALLEN — Then you are govenied gene- 
rally by bulk 1 

A. Yes Sir. 

took a recess to three o'clock. 



-assembled at three o'clock, 
all the members being present. 

Chakles MiNOTT made the following state- 
ment, the examination being conducted by Mr. 
Hawley. 
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Q, What ia jow present oconpation T 

A. I am superintendent of the New York and 
Erie Railrond. 

Q. State what lengtt of time you have been m 
tliftt relation to tlie New York & Erie Railroad, 
and wben you were appointed ! 

A Fur nearlj flve months l>ack, and from 
May 1st, 1850, to May Ist, 1854. 

Q. Something over four years ? 

A. Four years and five months nearly. 

Q, Had you been fanulii 
ness prior to that ? 

A. I had lieen on the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road, in Massachusetts, and on the Michigan 
Southern road in the west. 

Q, Forwhatlengthof time, about, on all these 
roads? 

A. Nearly 19 yeara in all, on different roads. 

Q, During that time has it beec in your line 
of bneiuess and duty, to investigate and under- 
stand the carrying traffic between the East and 
the West, over the regions which you have 
tiojied 1 

A, It has, 

Q. Will you state to the Committee the length 
of the New York'and Erie road, and the divisions 
in which it is operated ? 

A. The disUnoe from Jersey City to Dunkirk 
is 460 milea; the eastern division is 88 miles. 
Q. Reaching to what poii 



A. It is a little longer, I a 
ber of miles. 

Q. Is there any further 
thatt 

A. None except our own branch to Newburgh, 
and the branch to Pierraont ; at Corning we con- 
nect with the BlOBSburgh road which leads to the 
coal regions. 

Q. I wish you to state l« the Committee what 
you consider the competing lines of transporta- 
tion, competing with your road for the great 
traffic between the East and the West and South- 
west, and the North and East! 

A. The Baltimore and Ohio, the Pennsylvania 
Central, through Philadelphia, [and with ita 
AUentown conneetigp . not going Ihrough Phila- 
delphia,'"EuT making a short cut to New York! 

Mr. CONKLIN — Connecting with the Hew 
Jersey Central ! 

A. Yes, sir. The New York Central, the Erie 
Canal and the Grand Trunk. 

Q. The Grand Trunk termiDatos at Portland, 
does it not 1 

A. At Portland. 

Q. What is the character of Portland as to its 
harbor, compared with New York, Philadelphia 
and Boston 1 

A. It is the best harbor in the Unitod States. 
They have the deepest water there, and it is 



A. To Port Jetvis ; the Delaware division from 
Port Jervis to Susquehanna is 104 miles ; the 
Susquehanna division from Susquehanna to 
Hornellsville is 140 miles, and the Western divi- 
division, from Homellsville to Dunkirk, is IS*' 

Q. What are the grades and curvatures as res- 
pects the Eastern and Western divisions ! 

A, On the Eastern division there ace quite a 
number of grades of 60 feet to the mile ; on the 
Western division there is no grade over 50 feet ; 
on the Susquehanna there is none over 10 feet to 
the mile ; and on the Delaware division none 
over 15 feet, except at Deposif^-between there 
and Susquehanna, where the grade is 60 feet, for 
15 miles, going over the summit. 

Q, Will you state the railroad connections o) 
the New York & Erie road, commencing at Dun- 
kirk and going east 1 , „ . , 

A At Dunkirk, with the Buffalo and Erie and 
Lake Shore roads; at Homellsville, with th 
Attica aud BufCcAo roads. 
Q,. Leading to Buffalo ! 

A Yes. sir, leading to Buffalo ; at Coming 
with the Buflido and New York road, which goe 
to Rochester and Buffalo ; at Elmira with tl 
Williamsport road, which connects with roai 
laading to Philadelphia. 

Q. Is there a route to New York through that 
connection ? 
A. There is. 
Q. How does that route to New York compare 
with your own ! 

A. It ia considerable further. 
Q. Whatistheneit eonneeUonEast ! 
A. At Owego, It ooimects with tie road 
Ithaca ; at Biughampton, with the road to Syra- 
cuse ; at Great Bend it conne»ts with the Dela^ 
ware, Lockawaana and Western road to New 

Q Can you tell the distance by the Delaware 
and Loekawanna road to New York, as compared 
with your own! 



Q. How much nearer is that to Liverpool than 
New York, about! 

A. It is a little over three hundred miles. 

Q. What is the present Railroad connection of 
the Grand Trunk, witli the roada of the United 

A They own the line to Detroit. 

Q. Is there any connection between them and 
Toronto, with the Canada and Great Western 
road? 

A. Certainly. . , „ . 

Q Then, at Detroit, they connect with all the 

roads connecting with the Michigan Central 

and the Michigan Southern west 1 

Yes, Sir; and the Dayton and Michigan 

road to Cincinnati, and the northwest with the 

Detroit and Milwaukie 1 

Q. By that route they cross Lake Michigan 1 

A. Yes, Sir, on boats. 

Q ■■ *d " th traffl that is 
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n all things considered as an advan- 



A. A verysma!! difference in freight — aay 20 
cents per ton. I could hardly say it would be 

Q. Do you not consider that the lines of com- 
petition you have named, are really in the field 
of competition against the New York and Erie 
and the New York Central roads! 

A. They all are, except the AHi-nfjiwri con- 
neotion of the Pennsylvania, wJ^^-SJUJaUiw 
(™ning^§ajl,Sl»- fkey are all in active eompeti- 

Q. Can you tell me how much the AUentown 
route reduces the distance — about how much^ 

dbyGoogle 



A. I forget ; but I tliink, from Chicago, 
miles over tho Erie; I am not sure; I may 
wrong. 

Q. That is tlie last and newest route 1 
A. Yes, Sir; it and the Grand Trunk, which 
tompleted its western connection this year. 

Q. Canyon from recollection, name lie route 
of all these from the West to the East which, in 
the anmmer, presents the shortest line of rail to 
New York. 
A. Prom Chicago, do you mean"? 
Q. From the west; from Chicago? 
A. The Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago. 
Q. I want to call your atfeution to the dis- 
tance by rail from BoflMo to Albany, and from 
Oswego to Albany, snpposinj; the freight to go 
by Lake to Oawego, and by river from here ' 
New York ; how much rail line is there % 
A. I don't know the distance to Oswego. 
Mr. HAWLEY— It is 183 miles. 
A. I know it is EO much less that the freight 
would go to Oswego instead of Buffalo 
Dunkirk. 
Q. Under pro ratal 

A. Under pro rata, certainly. It would be 
183 miles hy rail against 800 by the Central. 
Q. From here to Buffalo 1 
A, Yes, sir; and while on the Lakes the trans- 
portation would be very small. 

Q. In reaching out for this traffic what motires 
govern your road in fising its rates of tariff 1 

A. We try to fix them at such a rate as will 
give ne the most money for the least work. 

Q. Then I understand you that there is no 
tendency to carry freights lower than is neces- 
sary to get them ■? 
A. Certainly not. 

Q. In making out a tariflf of this kind, when 
you are in full competition with these routes, 
are there times when, in a business point of 
Tiew, you would be justified in carrying freight 
below what it would cost to carry it 1 
A. It might, to bring other ^Dads 
and make them agree upon some fair tariff, for 
a short time to carry lower than cost. 

Q. Then in competition it is deemed good 
business policy at times to carry at less than 
cost for the purpose of forcing competitors on 
compensating ground 1 
A. Most cerlainiy, it is occasionally done. 
Q. Which do you consider the greater, the 
cost of transporting through or way freights on 
your road 1 

A. There can be no question, the way freight 
costs more than the through, 

Q. Give in detail the elements of the increased 
cost on way over through freights, as you view 
it in your railroad officea t 

A. One element is that we take, on our road, 
twice the time to get a way train over, than a 
through freight train. We have to start with 
one or two cars at the commencement and by 
the time it gets through we calculate to have a 
full ti'ain. FreqoenUywe do not get it; we 
have to run that risk. Therefore the average 
load of a way train is less than that of tlie 
through train, with which we start at the end 
of the road with as many cars as we can haul. 
Then at every station, with the way trains, we 
have to stop and back into the switches. 

Mr. FLAGLEE— Don't you have a regular 
time for starting through trains 1 I 



A. We slart the train on time. We start tlie 
way train with few cars and empty. 

Mr. FLAGLER— When your' time comes you 
start a through train 1 

A. I did not understand you. When we hare 
no business for a through train we do not start 

Q, But your way business demands that you 
run them, regularly ! 

A, Yea, sir, we must get some freight. 

Q. You depend upon the accident of eetting 
freight? 

A, We do. 

Q,, Does it ever occur that ynu do not get as 
much way freight as you can draw ! 

A. We rarely do. It is an accident if we do. 
In loading as we do at way stations, we have to 
do it hastily, and they cannot get it so closely 
yaeked as it is in through trains. We carry twice 
the number of men, brakemen, that we do on 
through freight trains, because they have to do 
this loading. 

Q. Is there any element of increased expense 
in the wear and tear of train and track, by reason 
of these fi'eqaent stoppages ? 

A. Of course there is; in stopping and start- 
ing, applying the brakes to the trains. 

Q. Is there a larger consumption of fuel per 
ton? 

A. Yea, sir, every stop is a large element of 

Q. Does it cost a larger amount of wages per 
ton for your employees ? 

A. That is so, because we only run way trains 
about half as fast, and it takes nearly twice tie 

Q. State, if you please, the increased cost of the 
original investment in a road on aocount of way 
awitohea, turn-outs, side track, and 
expense of stations, that are called for 
by way businesa as compared with through busi- 

Slate if you can, what per cent ot cost it 

re than through freight ? 
If the Erie E^lroad was only arranged 
for doing through buaiuasa more than seven 
eighths of the espensas would be saved 
Q. In stations ? 

A. Of stations, turn-ontis and those ■wcom- 
modations for tceight houses Lerta nlj seven 
lightbs would be saved. . 

Q, Can you make an approximate eahmite of 
lie cost of these atations 1 

A. I cannot, and the same woulii apply to the 
help, the help at the atations would be diminished 
Uie same way. 

Q. What proportion is there between the num- 
ber of cars on a through train and on a way 
your road ! 

ever looked to see ; we slart witli one or 
two, and we pick up all the way ; we do not 
many ; I have never looked to see, but 
the number is much less, of course. 

Q. This petition asks that each railroad in this 
ite publish their tariff once each month, the 
me to remain flxed for the month, and that 
each company be compelled to chai^ pro rata 
an equal sura per ton per mile, or quantity per 
mile, on the whole length of the road, what 
would that restriction have upon your road 
you were in the western market competing 
for through freights — how wonld It operate ? 

A, It would be very injurious, for we could 
not meet the competitions of c" " 
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coming down as low as they, ajid we should lose 
a great deal of bnsineas ; they would ha^e it in 
their power to fix their tariff so that wo could 
not get any through business, or very little, if 
any ; the oUier roads, knowing our tariff, would 
ajffange theirs so as to get the whole of it. 

Q. The other roads chose to make apeoial 
ral«s, do they not? 

A. They do very often. 

Q. If they knew your rate on the first day of 
May, and you were bound to ohai^ those ratea 
during the month, would you stand any chance 
of getting any freight as againfit them ! 

A. I think they would be very apt to get the 
freight at rates a little less than ours. 

Q. Are there any points on your route where 
other roads can compete for your way bnsineSB 
toHei-,-York! 

A. The Delaware & Lackawanna can compete 
jt of Great Bend. 
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- The Elmira and Williamsport could 
pete, but the competition would not be very 
gieat, becauBe the road is not a good one ; In 
transporting freights, a little additional distance 
doea nob make much, difference, 

Q. Is 5t not in the power of longer 
flK the rales of shorter routes to bid against 
them ! 

A. The Grand Trunk ia f^ving all our roada 
our through, rates. 

Q. They are able to fix th 
hj bidding down 1 

A. Yes, sir ; they are doinj, 

Q. Will that principle apply to the Elmira 
and Williamsport road t 

Q. Under all the circumstances, suppose you 
were sutiject to that restriction, what, in your ' 
judgment, would be the necessary course of the 
New York & Erie road in deciding which branch 
of that traffic they would retain, and which they 
would gire up! 

A. I think they would give up the through 
business, beyond all doubt. 

Q. Could yon get the through business at 
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. Not by any m 
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Q. Suppose you fixed your pro ra 
go that they would pay you a BmalJ 
tion could you get through freights 

- f«! 



I any such 



A. At any reasonable compensation, I do not 
think we could get any through business at all. 

Q. Could you do way business at the rate you 
would be required to do through business in 
competition 1 

A. Not profitably at all. We might save our- 
selves. There would be no profit in the invest- 
ment, or profit over and above the actual cost of 
doing the work. 

Q. You mean over and above the current ex- 
penses of the work, and not the interest on the 

A. Not at all. 

Q. Then if lliey had no other business than 
that, at that rate yon would be running in debt? 

A. Tes, sir; every year. 

Q. What would be the effect on prices of way 
freight, by your road attempting to live by get- 
tins a compensating revenue out of the nay 
freight, upon the prices of way freight 1 
2 



We should have to increase the price to 

pay the interest on our bonds. We .should have 

'" increase the way freight beyond all question. 

Q, And if you were cut down to such a busi- 

?Bs is there any economies you could introduce 

the way of dispensing with staliions or otier 

things that would eoonomiae your work; I 

mean those aatablishraents which you have set 

np for the accommodation of way freii;ht l 

A. There are stations at which the profits of 
the business done do not pay the expenses 

Q. Then true economy would require you to 
abolish these t 
A. Looking only to the intere^its of thf road 
id not to the accommodation of the people, it 
would require it. 

Q. In your opinion what pioportion of the 
expenditure for way stations, to accommodate 
way freight, would be saTed if you confined 
yourself to through busineaa l. 

A. Seven-eights of it would be saved, I am 
convinced. 

Q. Assuming that you were compelled to pro 
rata, to charge equal prices per quaatity and 
distance on all articles, what would be the effect 
of the traffic in small articlea, as, for instance, 
those usually taken by express? 

A. There could be no express over the toad. 
It would ruin the Express Companies beyond 
question. 

Q. Will you explain what would be the diffi- 
culty of Express Companies doing business 
under such an arrangement, where quantities 
were pro rated t 

A. Their profits are on small packages, on 
whtoh they get from 25 to 50 cents upon two or 
three pounds. Under a pro rata bill that would 
have to be carried at a regular price per ton, 
and the Railroad Companies would have to do 
it, and all the Express Companies would have 
remaining to do, would be carrying money, 
packages and valuable papers, &e. 

Q. What would be the effect on the express 
business by the increased time that would result 
from running way trains alone 7 

A. If it was ruined before, I suppose it would 
1 to ruin it aaain. [Laughter.] 
Q. Would it not compel the Express Compa- 
es to do business on other routes t 
A. It would throw the Express on roads out 
of tJie State, that is certain. 
Q. What is your opinion as to the necessity of 
impeting railroads having the power to fix rales 
fW)m day to day for long freights 1 

A. Itieaverygreatelement of power to enable 
na to keep up prices, by onr being able to meet 
our competitors, if they are taking a course that 
we think injurious. 

Q, The railroad companies have conrentions 
at times, the object of which is to fii prices so 
that they should not go too low 1 
A. They do. 

Q. They never meet for the purpose of lower- 
ing prices, do they ? 

A. They generally meet when they have got 
them down ho low that they can't live any longer. 
Q. Suppose yon were doing business under a 
pro rata bill, how much respect, do you think, 
you would command ii ' ''"" 

that — your road 1 
A, We should be powerless under tl 
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Q. What is the gtoieral practice of railroads In 
regard to having their agencies, roads outside of 
tte stale liavlng them in IMs state, and the roads 
of New York liaving agencies in Western ei 

A. Most of the important lines hare agents 
west, and most of the Western lines in New York 
Xo look after their freight business. 

Q. Is fuel considered a large element of 



mile for 

A. On Bom 
Ihe Baltimor 
ihcee cenlB. 

Q. What ii 

A. Theyri 
*7here fuel cc 

a. What a 



your road ! 
! roads it is from 23 to 24 cents ; c 
and Ohio road it is only two c 



the reason of this difference ? 
n through a coal mining country, 
sts almost notliing. 
■e !he figures ? 

n the paper that the oost was from 
two to three cents a mile. 

Q. Has the Pennsylvania Central, also an ad- 
ffanlage over you ? 

A. In a large degree, but not so much as the 
Baltimore and Ohio. 

Q. Do these roads have any advantage over 
your road in respect to eUmate in winter ? 

A. We are obstructed more or less every year 
by snow. 

Q. More than they ! 

A. Always ; and we have, from the frost, 
more broken rails, axles and wheels, beyond 
question. 

Q. Will yon state whetJier your cost of trans- 
portation and carrying is actually greater in 
winter than In summer, and if so, the reasons. 
A. Beyond all question much greater in the 
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Q. What are the elements of the increase ! 

A. The engines cannot draw so heavy loads; 
the rails break, often causing accidents to the 
wheels and cars; when there is snow on the 
track the power is diminished in a much greater 
degree than from the common causes, and we 
cannot haul as much. 

Q. Are there occasions when the expense of 
the removal of the snow is very great t 

A. Many times more than all tlie receipts and 
passengers for the day. 

Mr. COBB— You mentioned that the Grand 
Trunk had its connections at Detroit, do you 
mean to say that the Srand Trunk tuns to 
Detroit? 

A. By crossing the river. They commonly 
ran on the East side of the river to Detroit. 

Q, Do they not run to Samia i 

Ai There is a road to Detroit from opposite 
Samia. The Grand Trunk are buUdins a road 
at the crossing of the Michigan Southern roads 
1 inferred that they run from it. They have 
control of that road, I am sure of that. The 
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r. COBB — You remarked thatyou would be 
oompelled to increase the rates on your way 
freight, if 70U wished to secure enough to pay 
interest on yom' bonds. How is the interest paid 
at the present time ! 

A. The interest on the first mortgage bonds is 
paid from the receipts of the road. The interest 



on the ofJiflr bonds is not being paid at present. 

Mr. COBB — In the answer, do yon contem- 
plate raising more money I 

A, I suppose we are under obligation to. 

Mr. COBB — Did you intend, if you make 
your revenue on way freight, to pay interest on 



A. By the profits on way freight and the pas- 
senger business altogether of our business, we 
should try to get it from the way ireight and 
passenger busines-f, bat we should have to in- 
crease our rates for way freight to get enough 
money to pay interest. 

lUr. COBB— On the first mortgage bonds ! 

A. All the mortgage interest. 

Mr. COBB — Then yen contemplate paying 
more than yon are now paying ! 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COBB — If you abandoned way freight 
you would save seven-eighths of the expense i 

A. Yes, sir, those Lhatarebuiltfor way freight. 
If we only carried through freight from Dunkirk 
we would save seven-eighths ot our investment 
for these things. 

Mr. COBB — How do your prices now compare 
with tliose of the Baltimore and Ohio Road and 
the Pennsylvania Central to Western Points? 

A. We try to keep them alike. 

Mr. COBB — They are essentially alike ! 

A. They are. 

Mr, COBB — How do your rates in Summer 
compare with those rates ? 

A. They have the ocean in the Summer and 
the river. 

Q. How do your rates ti 
the West compare during the si 



Mr. COBB— Are the present rales of steam 
carrying compensatiiig 1 

A. They pay some profit. 

Mr. COBB— How do you account for it that 
while you are obstructed in the winter that jon 
can carry freight as cheap as they t 

A. We agree upon the rates, hut they make 
more money than we do. 

Mr COBB — Yoii agree upon winter rates and 
you go by the agreement t 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COBB— What is the difficulty in making 
an agreement for the summer, as to this rate, and 
thus keep up prices '( 

A. Because they have more water than we ; 
they have the ocean at one end of their rail 
route and the river at the other. 

Mr. COBB — If the pro rata policy wereadopt- 
ed, where would the through freight of Ohio and 
Indiana go? 

A, It would go over the Pennsylvania Cen- 
tral, the Baltimore and Ohio or the Grand Trunk 
railroads. 

Mr. COBB — Suppose you were compelled to 
adopt the pro rata, where wonid the freight of 
Ohio and Indiana go. What avenue would it 
probably seek t 

A, It would seek the Pennsylvania Central or 
the Baltimore and Ohio, 

Mr, COBB — Why would it seek them in pre- 
ference to the canal ? 

A. The more costly goods, the rail good, 
would take the southern lines. 
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canal as tliej do 

Mr. COBB— Take ChicKgo ss a starting point, 
during the aummei', suppose you were compelled 
to adopt the pro rata priooiplB, where would 
that trade go ! 

A. I tliink the Grand Trunk would gut a large 
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portion of it I 

Mr. COBB— You spoku of the expreea bnsiuesa. 
Wiat did 70U refur to ! 

A, The United States Expreas Companj which 
runs over onr road, and the American Express 
Company on the Central. 

Mr , C OBB— Hare yon examined the provisions 
of the bill before the committee! 

A. I have read it over, 

Mr. COBB — Do you auppoae that its provisions 
reach express goods ! 

A. I so understood it, 

Mr. COBB— It is not generally so understood. 
It is U) prevent them from receiving a ooiumis- 
Bion for attendance ; but I do not auppoae it pre- 
vents them from receiving a oomniission for de- 

A. I suppose the price would be f" '"" "" >^' 
railroads that it would go *" "■" ~- 
of the company 

Mr. COBB— How doyon esplaiu theideathat 
prices would be advanced ? 

A, The business of the express is carrying 
small packages ; the price per ton has very little 
to do with it, and t5 or glO per ton would make 
but very little difference, the prices are so small 
on each package, 

Mr. COBB— But the a^regate is very large ! 

A. Certainly it is. 

Mr, COBB— How many cars over your toad 

A, We average a oar load each day, each way. 
That is about the average, I should think, 

Mr. COBB— In your opinion would the Grand 
Trunk take the New York city business from 
Chicago during summer 1 

A. I have not been here for tlu^ee or four years 
in the summer season, 

Mr. COBB— What is your opinion baaed, upon 



A, They seem detomined to get it, by making 
their prices to get it. 

Mr. COBB— How would they take it from 
ChicBfiO ! 

A. One way would be to take it by propellers 
from Portland to New York. 

Mr, COBB— How would they bring it from 
Chicago t Describe. 

A, They would take the MichigaJi Southern 
Toledo) and the Toledo and Monroe to Detroit, 
then the road to opposile Samia, which they 
have control of, and then their own road to Port- 
Mr, COBB — And (hat route you estimate 
would be the cheapest in dollars and cents, con- 
sidering insurance, for flour and 
Hew York during the summer sea 
A. I do not know as it would bi 
I have not been in the summer's business for 
several summers, I came on the road in Sep- 
tember, and their road was not then completed, 
I do not know what the tolls on the canal were 
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A. I think the canal would get n 






Mr, COBB— I am asking about the Grand 
Trunk. Would it get the New York city trade 
from Chicago during the summer season. J ""^ 
you as an expert familiar with these things, 

Mr, HAWLEY- You mean under a pro rata 

sir. COIiB— Yes, Sir, under a pro rata, if you 

A. i think they would get a good deal of it. 
They charge only J of a cent per ton per mile, 

Mr. COBB~Do you estimate J of a cent per 
ton per mile cheaper transportation than the 
ocean, lake or canal! 

A. Taking into consideration time, msnrance, 
&o., it would be a preferable price. 

Mr. COBB— In point of dollars and cents ) 

A. For a great many goods, 

Mr. COBB— What goods ! 

A, I think that provisions and ftour would go 
round that way. 

Mr COBB— You think they would take pro- 
visions and liour to New York by that route aa a 
matter of economy ! 



Mr. COBB— Then I understand that you do 
not pretend to answer the question. What 
changes in the through tarifis have occurred 
since September! If any, when were they 
made! 

A. The changes are made by the receiver, and 
not by me; I know they have been i 
but what the increase is I do n'' '" 
general freight agent is here and c: 
question. 

Mr, COBB— What lime did that take place? 
A. It generally tates place at the close of canal 
navigaijon. 

Q. Does the Grand Trunk Railway present 
superior facilities for transporting, from the west 
to Portland and to Europe, freight of the class 
that have been accustomed to go to New York 
and thence to Europe, provisions, flour, &c, ! 
A. I do not know ; their distance is greater. 
Q, I mean their price — whether they made 
better offers for transportation ! 

A, They are far better than ever before known 
for rail rates. 

Q, Suppose they continue their offers, would 
it not have the eflfeot to divert fi-om New York 
City and from the lines through this state, some 
portion of the freight that goes to Europe, of tliat 

A. Certainly ; that is the object of the Grand 
Trunk Railway, 
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there equally low ! -, , l 

A. I have understood they are ; but I do not 

know any thing about return freights. 
Mr. COBB — ^In your opinion, would not heavy 

freights take the canals to a large estent^fourth 

class goods, on the supposition that the railroads 

should raise local freights ? 
A. That would be the effeot mon^tliail U ia 
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now, from the places where there ia canal com- 
petition. 

Mr. COBB—You mentioned the rates from 
Ctiioago bj the Grand Truiik Kailroad to Europe, 
can JOQ name any article that they propose ki 

A. Not from my own knowledge ; I gaw an 
article to-day, in the New York Times, on that 
subject. 

Mr. COBB — Has not your road an arrange- 
ment with Europe for importation in lie same 



A. We Imve made an arrangement; I hare 
anderstood the Central has also on roads next 
parallel with them. 

Mr, COBB— Can you compete with the Grand 
Trunk in doing business f 

A. I am afraid not. 

Nai'uabiel MiBsH was nest introducad, he 
bavB the following testimony, the esamiuatic 
Iwiiig conducted by Mr. Hawley. 

Q. State yonr present relation to the Ne 
York and Erie Railroad 1 

A. L^rtifi,Bj£dver appointed by the antht, 
rity of the Supreme Court to take charge of the 
projjerty, and manage and run the road. 

Q. How long has it been in your charge as 
Keoeiver 1 

A. Since the Ifith of August last. 

Q. How long have you oeen connected with 
the management of the New Tork and Erie Eail- 
road altogether? 

A. Abont 15 years. 

Q. Have you been in some relation to enajle 
you to intimately understand the traffic and ope- 
raUon of the toad' 

A. I have occupied the office of Secretary 
until I was appointed Receiver, 

Q. Has that road during later years had a 
severe competition with other lines competing 
for the traffic to the next ? 

Q. Can you tell from recollection about how 
many years since the Pennsylvania Central Kail- 
road came into the Held as a competitor 1 

A. I think it is two or three years since they 
made their connections complete with the West, 

Q. So as to reach aE Western Points 1 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether that road is owe 
in'part by the city of Philadelphia and what 
relations are to that city t 

A. I believe that the city of Philadelphi 
owns one Ihird of its slock. 

Q. Do yon know whi-iher that road has the 
management of and c-iiuol of the canals of 
Pennsylvania 1 

A. Tes. sir. The main line of canals through 
the State of Pennsylvania is owned by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 

Q. Do you know whether the road is operated 
largely, with reference to getting trade to Phil- 
adelphia 1 

A. That ia the avowed object of the construc- 
tion and managenaent of the road. 

Q. Can you state whether the reduction in the 
rates, by competition, have had the effect to ex- 
tend the field from which you draw freighla in 
the west and south t 

A. Yes, Sir, very largely. 

Q, How far in the southwest do you reach in 
bringing and carrying freights ? 



A. The eitreme point is Hew Orleans in lie 



0. In reference to the capacity to carry cheap, 
how will the Pennsylvania Central compare with 
the New York and Erie, take it altc^ther T 

A. Do you mean the Pennsylvania Cental 
road only, or th ough la on e tioua to reach 
distant points! 

Q. I mean a what espect has it an advan- 
tage over the New Yo k and E e, for engaging 
in this traffic su essfullv — sav n the matter of 
fuel? 

A. I should th nk that the cost of fuel on the 
Pennsylvania Central was about one-half that on 
the New York and Erie. 

Q. Do you know whether the curvatures and 
grades of the Pennsylvania Central is greater 
than on the New York and Erie ! 

A. I believe that they have some grades higher, 
but on the whole their grades are quite as favor- 
able as those of the Erie. 

Q. In what respect ia that an advantage in 
the price of fuel, and how far will it compen- 
sate for the advantage possessed by the New 
York Central in the matter of grade and carva- 

A. It would give the Pennsylvania Central a 
decided advantage. 

Q, What do you understand to be their ad- 
vantage over yourselves in the price of liiel— 
what per cent ! 

A. 1 should think their fuel coat them about 

Q. Take their line to Philadelphia from the 
common points west, aw they nearer than your 
road to New York I 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Do you know any motive in fismg the 

riff on tireightB other than to get the largest 

munoralion for the business ? 

A, I know of none other. 

Q. With the liberty to do the best on this 
subject, has your road been able to pay so as to 
""t out of the hands of the receiver 1 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q, Will you explam what has been the diffi- 

ilty in placing it in tts present position t 

A. It baa been the diversion of its earnings to 

iier purposes, 

Q. Then it ^Kj 

It financial mismanagement ? 

A. Yea, Sir. 

Q. Do you understand it to be a sound bnsi- 
eaa rule for a road, or individual in charge, to 
o business at times below cost i 

A, I believe it is an admitted ruie. 

Q. Wiiat is the object of doing business below 
ost under certain dronmstanees t 

A. One great object would be to retain basi- 
ess which in future might be profitable, as mer- 
chants sometimes sell goods below cost to secure 
and retain a good customer. In the same way 
railroad would carry freight two months iu the 
, ear at a loss, with the fair chance of making a 
profit in the same traffic during the other tea 
months. Then there is the other reason stated 
by Mr. Minot to maintain the posiHou of the 
road with reference to travel. 

Q, To drive those who control other roads in- 

a frame of mind which will induce it to come 
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!. I come now to the aubjeot of the compara^ 
■ coat of tlirougli and way freiglitB, wliat, in 
r judgment, after all your opporlnnities for 
srration, as to the diSerenee in the cost of 
transporting through freight ajid way freight t 

A, It would be different on different parts of 
the road ; on some parts of the road the coat 
would not be 25 per cent more ; on others, it 
would be 50 per eeut, and on some portiona of 
the road, say the Delaware division, it would be 
double. 

Q. With reference to the whole of the busi- 
ness you have done, what is the difference be- 
tween the through business and way business — 
wliat per cent ! 

A. That is susceptible of an acenrate answer, 
which I am not able to give without an esamina- 

Q, I mean an approximate amount, not the 
actual ! 

A. I should think that the cost of the way- 
freight was 60 percent greater than the through ; 
but there are a great many elements that enter 
into the calculation, and it might vary some- 
wliat; I do not propose that the Committee 
should understand me as saying that it would 
cost exactly so much more or so much leas, but 
that the tendency is larger because of these ele- 

Q, State those elements of increased cost on 
way freight, chargeable to it, and not cliargeable 
to through freight ? 

A. The elements are the diminished work 
done by the motive power, the additional cost 
of labor, the additional cost of fuel, the additional 
cost of station expenses, additioual track expen- 
ses, track repairs, station-houses, side-tracks and 
their maintenance, and the interest on the addi- 
tional capital required to do it ; these are some 
of the main items. 

Q. Can you give an approximate estimate or 
statement of what way stations and fixtures have 
cost on that road, which would not be needed if 
you did a through business only; 1 speak of 

A. I understand your question to be, tb 
How much more has been expended on the n 
to enable it to give fecililies for doing a i 
business than would hare heen expended if 
object had been to do a through business only ! 

Q. Yea, sir, as an investment 1 

A. I should think &om six to eight millions 
of dollars. 

Q. Then the interest on the capital would be 
chargeable aa Current expenses on that account, 
in addition to other items you have mentioned, 
wages, &o. ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Assuming that the prayers of this petiti< 
are granted, which requires you by statute 
arrange and publish a tariff of prices for freight 
per ton per mile, or a pro lata tariff on quantity 
and distance, what would its eflect be upon your 
ability to compete in the Western marts for 
through traffic with other lines ? 

A. We should have no power to compete. 

Q. Suppose on the first day of May, you 
a tariff' according to your best judgment, and 
sent it to your agents in Chicago, how would 
they be met when they were canvassing for 
freight 1 

A. It they offered to transport freight from 
Chicago to New York for 80 cents a hundred, 



the agents of the Pennsylvania would oEfer to 
' ) it for 79 cents and would talie the freight. 

Q. Suppose you were to come down a little 
. je next month, and published another tariff, 
what would be the result 1 

A. The aame small reduction would take away 
the freight. 

Q. How far would you come down before you 
would get rid of the pertinacious competition 1 

A. I would not undertake to say, but we 
would get down below cost. 

Q. They would probably leave you then! 

A. If they were compelled to carry it below 

ist, they would give it to us. 

Q. What is your judgment as to the possibility 
of retaining that branch of buajneas under such 
a statute in the present condition of competing 

A. It could not be retained and would not be 
attempted. 

Q. I desire to call your attention to your 
power to control the whole of your way freight 
under such a pro rata tariff. What is your 
judgment as to your being able to cariy way 
freight within reach of your competing rival at 
Great Bend 1 

A, I don't believe we could carry them at all. 

Q. Would they be able to fix a low price for 
yon at Elmira at that route t 

A. They are already carrying freights to Phil- 
adelphia at very low prices. 

Q. Could your road do a way business at 
figures so low as to enable you to compete for the 
Western business, suppose that you pro rated! 

A. No, sir, on a road as long as the Erie, a 
pro rato near the terminus would amount next 
to nothing. 

Q. Then your conclusion is that you would 
have to abandon through traffic 1 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then upon way traffic, what would be the 
necessary course that you would have to pursue 
in endeavoring to get an amount of revenue snfS- 
cient to carry on your enterprise 1 

A. The most profitable part of the way busi- 
ness is done on the eastern division nearest Hew 
York of course, where the population is greater 
and the products sent to market, and the con- 
sumption of goods and merchandise from the 
city the greatest. That is on all roads the moat 
profitable and desirable to preserve. In order 
to maintain those tat^ at anything tike a remu- 
nerative price, it would be necessary to fix such 
prices at the western terminus of the road, 
Dunkirk, so high as to be absolutely more 
than double the rates ever charged by any 

Q. If you fixed them lower at the west end, 
what would be the effect on the eastern route t 

A. It would run to nothing. If the road ter- 
minated at Port Jorvis it would alter things very 
much. If there were four roads instead of four 
diviaions of one road, it would alter things very 
materially. 

Q, Each one could then pro rata for itself? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you able to give a tariff on the milk 
trade on tjie eastern division. Explain how it 
would operate oo the actual business you have 
nowl 

A. The mitk is produced and shipped from a 
verys mall portion of territory extending along 
I Oie line of the road about 35 mile* fro: 
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the eastern boundary of Orange county to the 
neigliborhooil of Otistille. Perhaps the estierae 
distance . is 35 to 40 miles. The great bullii in 
shipped from tlie neighborhood of Goshen and 
Chester. The charge upon milk is seven-eighths 
of a cent per quart any distance, no distinction 
being made with regard to the length of the 
haul. The milk is carried on a very rapid train, 
ran for the especial accommodation of that trade. 
It is carried at a rate of speed as fast as any 
;er train is run on the roitd. It requires 
tt prompt and regular delivery. A delay 
oi [WO or three hours in the arrival of Ute milk 
train costs thewhole fraight, the milkmen declin- 
ing to take tlie milk. The milk is carried under 
the preesuie of speed and dispatch all the time. 
The milk cans are retorned to the owners free 
of charge by the same train returning, it being 
ran for ro other purpose. The chaise upon 
milk, as I said, is seTcn-eighths of a cent per 
quart which produces 35 cents for a can of 40 
quarts, and a can of 40 quarts weighs about 100 
pounds, milk and can. 

Q. The cost of 100 pounds is about 33 cents ? 

A. That charge pro rated to Dunkirk, putting 
milk into first class, would make the r^ite from 
Dunkirk about $60 per ton, or about three times 
aa high a rate as was ever charged, at any charge 
which would be Sxei for bringing in way freigiiL I 
west of Deposit, or perhaps I skonM say east o9 Jie 
Uiat point, a milk business at the prices now paid ~ 
would be a losing business and would not pay 
the cost ot transportation, and on ordinary 
freight trains it would not be carried at all. 

Q. By reason of the time t 

A. its, sir. In the summer season, and in- 
deed in all seasons, trains run in the night, and 
are run at a greatly increased expense. There is 
a large amount of labor required in handling the 
milk, loading and unloading cars ; and carried on 
ordinary freight trains, milk would all spoil in the 
summer seaiion, and necessarily irregularity 
would oause great inconvenience. 

Q. Have you at hand any document showing 
the extent of that trade. Do you remember it 
per year or month ! 

A. During the year ending December 31, 1859, 
we transported on the road over 25 millions of 



Q. Could tliey carry small quantities at any 
■ice that large quantities would bear ? 
A. The road conld not carry it. 
Q. Because they would not allow others t* 
carry on your road what they would not allow 

A. 1 suppose not. 

Q. You are familiar with the general featares 
of the Grand Trunk line of railway. Do you 
know what they are proposing to do and are 
doing in the way of carrying western freight to 
Europe ? 

A. They are proposing and are actually mak- 
ing contracts to cany freight from CinoinnaU, 
Chicago, and any other points in that region, 
making a through price from from any western 
point to Liverpool, including all charges, aU 
comnussions, free deliveries, and in all respects 
making a good or a better mode of transporia- 

)n than ts now offered on any otter route. 

Q. How does the rate compare with the rates 

Liverpool by New York T 

A, The rates are lower than were ever known 
before. 

. u aware of any attempts or offers to 
bring freights fhim the West, by that route, to 
Boston and New York ? 

i. Boston freight has been carried over the 
Grand Trunk, and within a very few days freight 

IS been taken from New York to Portlaud, to 

I thence by the Grand Trunk road to Chicago. 

Q. By what means is it carried from Hew 
York to Portland 1 

By propellers — a line of propellers recently 
established. 

Q. Did they get that freight by accident or did 
they oompeta for it ? 

A. They competed and took it away from 
other lines by lowei- prices. 

Q. Do you know the amount of capital in- 
vested in the Grand Trunk railway in round 
numbers t 

A. I think it is sixty millions of dollars. 

Q. Do you know the distance by that road 
from Chicago to Portland ! 

A. I think the distance is about 1120 or 1130 

lies— it is 1133 mUes. 



a quart, produced 



quar 

Q. At seven-eighths 
howmuBh ! 

A. About 3205,000. 

Q. Can you state the condition of the milk 
trade over the Harlem road, whether it is carried 
largely there 1 

A. I believe it is about the same, and is done 
about the same way and at the sarae price. 

G, Doyouknowhowmuohterritoryitspreads 

A. About as large a territory. I think the ex- 
treme points are about 40 miles distant. 

Q. Snhject to the same regulations 7 

A. To the same regulations exactly. 

Q. Would it be practicable l« continue the 
express business on your road under a pro rata ? 

A. I think not, sit. That is in the assumption 
tJiat express matters are freight. I judge from a 
remark on the other side [Mr. Cobb) that it is 
not so contemplated. 1 supposed it was. 

Q. Will you slate tlie reason for that, why it 
could not be carried 1 

A. It is a pro rata in quantities as well as dls- 



A. The avowed object, as set forth in their 

rn reports and statements, to the ParliamenlB 

of Great Britain and Canada, is to transport the 

products of the west to England on freight lines 

earners, by way of Quebeo and Montreal, 

^0 use Portland as a harbor in the winter, 

when those ports are closed by the ice. 

Mr. CONKLIN— Who furnished the capital? 
A, DiUerent parties, 
Mr. CONKLIN— Is it British capital ! 
A. A portion is, sir ; a portion is furnished by 
the bonds of the Company, guaranteed by the 
Provincial Goverament, and some of these bonds 
have been guaranteed anew by the British Home 
Government, and the Provinces released from 
the payment of interest for a long time to oome, 
and it may be regarded as a free gift to the 
Canadns, of that immense railroad. 
Q. It has made financial and other arrange- 
ents, such as indicate that they d'n'tespect 
to get interest or dividends on their capital ! 

I think so; I have seen nothing in their 
is, which I have read with care, which 
i to the payment of divide 
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Governments have assumed the payment of a' 
portion of flieir debts. They get their capita! 
at from threfi to font per cent per annum, whith 
is another advantage they have. 

Q. Can jou state the time since, when New 
York has out-grown Philadelphia in size f 

A. I thiot it vras about (he lime of the oom- 
plelion of (he Erie Canal, in 1825 or '26. 

Mr. COBB— About the time of the completion 
of the Canal! 

A . "Yes, sir. I am not posted up in that mat- 
ter ; it is not purely a railroad question. 

Q. Is it practicable as a business question to 
carry on a large interior traffic without a corres- 
ponding foreign traffic to balance it t 

A. Ho sir, it is not. 

Q. If by any circumstances or means the 
great commodities of this nation could be col- 
lected at other points than at New York, would 
it be p<Bsible for Hew York, under any circum- 
stances, to retain the import foreign trade ! 

A. Of course it could not. 

Q. These elements must balance according to 
the law of trade? 

A. What has given New York its importance, 
is its power to control the export trade. 

(J. What is your opinion of the facilities, by 
the Erie canal in early years and the recent su- 

New York, 
Baltimore 7 

A. New York, of course, owes its growth t< 
those facilities ; the great ^pping interest has 
been built up by ila export and import trade 
t he import trade following the esport. 

Q. What would be the affect, in your opinion, 
of another point, say Philadelphia or Portland, 
securing decidedly superior facilities of intemai 
traffic, to New York City ? 

A. The effect on New York would be to take 
away the export trade from her, and a lai^e 
corresponding amount of the import trade ; a 
case in point is the traffic that has grown up 
within the last three months at Portland, 

Mf, COBB— That is upon the hypothesis of 
the Grand Trunk Railroad running to Portland! 

A, The effect would be still greater when they 
took the property to Montreal. 

Q. What is the effect upon the city of New 
York in taking the emigrant business 1 

A. The effect has been felt during the past 
season ; we know that it has diverted a large 
portion of the emigrant business to the Canadian 
and Nova Seotian poets. 

Mr. SEYMOUE— Since you have been receiver, 
have you had any correspondence or negotiation 
with any line of Liverpool or European steamers 
with the view to compete with this Portland 
route, with reference to carrying freight over the 
New York and Erie Railroad f 

A. I have. 

Mr. SEYMOUR— Will yon stale the object of 



A. I made these inquiries with the view to 
ascertain if freights destined for English ports 
could not be canied over the New York and Erie 
road and be shipped from New York as cheaply 
as from Canada ; 1 commenced tliat investigation 
some three months since ; at that time prices 
could be given, and lines were ready to make 
prices at which property could be carried ; the. 
Grand Trunk Railroad had not been giving any 
Eastern prices, but shortly after they pubUshed 



^ . . which carried the rates so much below 
what steamships of New York had ever thought 
of carrying freights, that the agent of these lines 
said it was useless to contend. I subsequently 
renewed the inqmries, for then the juices of the 
Qrand Trunk road had been given for these 
freights, and I aecertmned that propellers run- 
ning from New York took a sroall amount ot 
freight at rates which left the Grand Trunk about 
a cent a ton per mile from a few of the ports of 
the west, not all ; I have learned within a few 
days that the Brand Trunk are making prices- 
taking off about 35 to 30 per cent when the St. 
Lawrence river opens, making about two-thirds 
of the rates ol freight now eiisting between New 
York and Liverpool ; ot course they would aban- 
don the carrying hnsiness to the Grand Trunk 
Eailway from Chici^o, and terminate at Liver- 
pooL There is another thing to which I would 
like to call your attention, with regard to the 
greater facilities which are offered by the Orand 
Trunk road than ever given by ajiy American 
line. They are given in this way : larrangprnents 
have been made by the GrandTTrnnk road, 
Uirough their agents in Liverpool and London, 
to advance upon property shipped by their route 
from Cincinnati to IJverpool or London ; thus, 
making a market in these places for this property, 
instead of having it marketed in New York, as 
has been the case heretofore. These bills of lading 
ind liiUs of exchange drawn against these ship- 
ments are beginning to form, in New York, an 
important teature in the exchange market. I 
have seen these bills of lading and exchange, and 
familiar with the manner in which the busi- 
s is done, and it would be exceedingly difS- 
t to make an arraiigement as satisfactory from 
the port of New YorEH 

Mr. SEYMOUE— Ton spoke of knowing some- 
thing of the milk trade on the Harlem road — 
what Is it worth ! 

A. The President of the road told me that it 
was worth $260,000 a year. 

Q. Will you tell the Committee how many 
miles it is from New York on the Erie road to 
the first milk station 1 

A. About forty-five miles ; Turner's is the 
first place where any quantity is shipped, which 
is forty-six miles from New York. 

Q. The furtherest poin,t is how far ! 

A. Otisville, about seventy-six miles. 

Q. Do you charge any difference in price, per 
quart, for a greater or less distance ! 

A. No, sir. 

Q. What, in your opinion, would be the effect 
upon the milk trade of chai^ng a, pro lata price 
upon that milk, as is asked for in this petition ! 

A. It would destroy the business. 

Q. Suppose you should fix the price at seven- 
eighths of a cent per quart, for the shortest dis- 
taince, and greater pro rata for the long distaucet 

A. It would cut it all off— an increase of a 
quarter of a cent would cut it all off. 

Q. If called upon to determine the question 
of long and way freights, and settling the poHcy 
of that road, what coarse would you take to get 

A. I should collect the best infoimation in my 
power on the subject, and then present a petition 
to the Supreme Court, asking them to direct me, 
giving my own views in the matter, precisely vts 
I go to the Court for any directions, not specific 
cally laid down in the authority gi 
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Q. The Court would have to det«rmme that 
question for you on the tlacts before it ? 

A. Yes, air, I should be compelled to repre- 
sent mj inability with, any ordera I possessed t< 
run the road, and to ^k lor inatructiona. 

Mr. COBB — Can you inform me what wer( 
the net receipts on yonr road from freight for 
the current paat year ( 

A. 1 believe that testimony has been furnished 
the Committee ; I eaimot give it from reooUeC' 

Mr. COBB — Can you give tbem, about! 

A. I would not venture to say ; our accounts 
are made up to the SOtb of September for the 
year ; that la, in the report to the Legialature, 
which is on file. Tliey are in a Bwom atatem^nt 
in the bands of the State Eugineer, and are ac- 
cessible to the Committee. 

Mr. COliB^-What part of these net receipts 
were derived from the through summer receipts 
last yeai' t 

A. 1 could not separate them so as to answer 
that question. 

Mr. COBB — Have you any means of know- 
ing I 

A. I could if an analysis of the whole, for the 
whole year were made ; but our acooi 

>t kept is a way to aliow that, unless 
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A. I would notgness the figures when the mat- 
ter is susceptible of exact information. If the 
committee desire the infor: nation 1 will furnish it. 

Mr. COBB-^Jan you tell wliat proportion of 
yonr net receipts t 

A. Yes, air. That can be given; any informa- 
tion of that kind, which is in our power, we will 
give! 

Mr. COBB — I believe you did not separate 
your way freights from your through freights^ 
last year. 

A. Yes, sir, we did. 1 can only say if the 
oommittee deaire that information, the receiver 
has no sort of objection to furnisii it. 

Mr. COBB — Your report does not separate the 
wiiy tonnage and the mileage ! 

A. I believe they do. The report; is made out 
in esact conformity with the requirements. 

Mr. COBB— Do you esteem your road, 460 
miles in length, competent in the snt 
compete with the Central with only 300 
rail, and 150 miles by water ! 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COBB— Would you esteem yourself better 
able to transport freight than the New York Cen- 
iial with that advantage ? 

A. I think we have advantages over the Cen- 
tral route. I have seen nothing in my adminis- 
tration of the road to shake the opinion I had 
previously formed. 

Mr. COBB— What wonld he the advantage of 
your road ; how much per ton f 

A. That would be coming down pretty close. 
I certainly do not want to say anything deroga- 
tory to the Central road. 

Mr. COBB — Wliat is your custom from points 
like Binghamton, Elmira and Corning, compared 
with points east of that, as respects the prices 1 

A. I do not know. They are lower pro rata. 

Mr. COBB— What is the reason for that, if 



A. At these points there is a sharp competi- 

Mr. COBB— What with ! 

A. At Binghamton with the Delaware, Laoka- 

anna, and Western, and the New Jersey Cen- 
tral road to New York. And at Elmira with the 
Williamgport and Elmira road. 

Mr. COBB— Is there a canal at either of these 

A, There is at both of them. 

Mr. COBB — Do the canals enter into competi- 
tion! 

A. At Binghamton I do not think it does, 
the distance is go much greater by canal. I 
doubt if Ihere was no other competition if we 
should pay much attention to it. 

Mr, COBB— Yon have spoken of the Brand 
Trunk, and a prospect of a diversion of business 
from the city of New York, and the extent of 
the business which the Grand Trunk should do ; 
do you mean to he understood that any business 
goes over the Grand Trunk and centers at Port- 
land? 

' not think Portland is the competing 

point. I think the competing point is MontreS 

[and Quebec, W which the railroad distance is ao 

loh leaa, Portland is the port whijii the 

Brand Trunk will use during the winterj and 

has been demonstrated that they can compete 
with all our lines running over our longest rail- 
road distances ; but with the opening of uavi- 
"tionthe steamers which run from Liverpool 

Portland will run to Liverpool and Montreal, 

that Montreal and Quebec become the compe- 
ting points, with 350 miles less railroad trans- 
portation. 

Mr, COBB— What is the ordinary transport! 

)n to the continent, from Montreal, 
with New York ! 

. 1 am unable to say what it has ' 
. ; I can tell what it is to be in the future ; 
prices have been given for the coming sba- 
Bon at 30 shillings per ton from Quebec. 

Mr, COBB— On what articles ! 

A, Fourtli class articles, heavy goods, beef, 
pork, aalt, &c. 

Mr. CONELIHG— Is that ton a forty feet mea- 
surement ! 

M^, COBB^Is that 30 shillings sterling ? 

A, Yes, air; or it is about 32 cents per hundred 
pounds. 
^ Mr, COBB— What is the ordinaty price for 

teaa transportation, from. New York, by the 

me method 1 

A. J am giving it by steamer, by sailing vea- 
ls it ia cheaper ; the rates are much higher 
from New York than from Quebec. 

Mr. COBB— llaa that long been the case t 

A. No, sir, 

Mr. COBB— When did the change take place ! 

A. Very recently, 

Mr, COBB— Then it is prospective rather than 
preaent ? 

■ think you do not quite comprehend ; the 
from New York have hitherto been much 
higher ihan that. No prices were so low, by 
steam to Liverpool, as those announced by the 
Grand Trunk Dne. The agents in New York say 
they will not carry at those prices ; I mean the 
agents of the principal lines in New York — that 
they will go out of business at those prices, 
" ■. COBB— Is not the route from New Tfrk 
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to Liverpool a preferable one than that liy Qi 

Uc ? Is it not brflai- for safi^tj ? 

I A. Tliare are different opinions about that 

Mr, COBB— What ia thu flnauoial oredit of the' 
Grand Truni Bailiray Ui the cit/ of New York ?, 

A. I do not know as tliey have Bver appearei 
as money borrowers in the oitj of New Yi'tk 
but the bills of exchange, drawn ogiunstprodnci 
Ehipped hj that route, hnd readj purcliasers. 

Mi;. COBB— That is not the oredit of the Grand 
Trunk Railway, bat the oredit of the drawers. 

A. The tredit of the Grand Trunk ia in^olTed 
so far M cari'jing out tbeoontraot is oonoernod ; 
these bills drawn upon property sent by an irre- 
sponsible road woald not sell. 

Mr. COBB— Is it not within your knowledge 
that lulls are sold every day in New York, pre- 
dicated upon property from the west passing 
over the New York aud Erie Rallcoad 1 

A, Yes, sir. 

llr. COBB— Then it does not hold good with 
reference to the one as to the other 1 

A. Why not! 

Mr. COBB — Because the one is supposed to be 
an irresponsible conet'rQ. 

A. Tlijtt supposition is not correct. 

Mr, COBB— Ate not all iJie other eajial routes 
tlLTUugh the state, and also the Southeru routes 
destined to be eclipsed b; the Grand Trunk 
Railway t 

A . To a certain extent it would neoessarily ; 
under a pro rata it would carryall; under ex- 
isting tirciimstances, as long as their policy is 
not to do business for a profit, but with a view 
solely of securing the business, lliey will get 

Mr. COBB- How 1 n^ v 11 th t k nd of busi- 
ness liist ? 

A. As long as the fina al CO d tion of the 
Company will pern t 

Mr. COBB— As abusi ess ma lo you think 
it profitable far the New ^ u k or bo hern roads 
to attempt a competitio w tli th. t route during 
the time they are oai rying on that thing ! 

A. ThatdependsHutlrely upontbe rates t)xed 
if tlie rates prevail that tliej now propose b 
charge during tile coming season, I can say for 
one that the New York and Krie road don't 
want any of the business at those piices. Odier 
roads may speak for themselves. 

Mr. CONKLING— You lave spoken of the 
extruordinaiy grants and 



British Government lo the Grand Trunk Railway 
Company — have you any reason to believe that 
there was a political design on the part of the 
British Government? 

A. It is avowed in the reports to the British 
Parliament, and to the Provintial Parliament — 
the reports ot the Grand Trunk road itself The 
oliject stated there is to improve the condition 
of the Canadas to stimulate emtgratKii tor 
tlie oc<^upation ot then vacant lands and the 
building up of tliuir towns and titles That 
' \s beai publicly avowed ever since ilie road 

as begun 

Mr CONKLING— To build np a great iiide- 
pendant power on this coutintnt — a kind ot 
Vice-Eojally ! 

A TMt his evidently been hinted at 

Mr CONKLING — And interposing insuper- 
able barriers to any connection betweeu thii 

luntry and the Canadas t 

A, It would certainly have that tendency ; 
there has doubtless been a great change in tha 
policy in the Home Government towards the 
Colonies within the past two years — a more liberal 
policy ; aiid gentlemen will also observe that tiis 
tone and feeling within the past few years, on 
the part of Canada towards the Home Govern- 
ment, is much better. You hear of no disloyalty, 
no dissatisfiiction, and so long as money is fnr- 
nished as it has been for the last two or Hirea 
years, you will probably not hear ot any. 

Mr. CONKLING— The whole policy looks to 
the building np of a great independent power on 
the north of the United States, which would h* 
able to operate as a sort of check npon thii 
countiy I 

A. Yes, sir; it looks like that. I asked a 
ve^ intelligent English gentleman, who is large- 
ly interested in railroad management, and who 
has large means of getting information and 
knowing public sentiment, what his opinion 
was in regard to the Grand Trunk road. Hia 
answer was, "that the Grand Tiiink must nol 
be looh<'d npon as a railroad; it was apolitical 
afl&ir." Then I said, I suppose jou don't hold 
any of the secuiities. He said that the securi- 
ties guaranteed by tha Government were very 
good, but those that depended upon the business 
profits of the road he thought were very dubi- 
— Then in a oonveraalion he explained, giv- 
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SPEECH OE MR. THOMPSON, 

Before tlie Select Committee of the Assembly. 



Mr. THOMPSON said he liaii endeavored to 
demoiistinte, by way of protest to tliese petitions, 
U follows : 

It ia plnustbly urged thnt by Ihe loir ratea 
eliai^ed from Cliicago or other Western pi.iulH 
to Nbw York, the niillers of Koohesler or Oswego 
are iitjtired, oitd tliat as tliey are compelled to 
buy gi-uin in Michignn or Wisconsin, they can- 
not freight it to Eoohester, flour it, barrel it 
and get it to New York db cheaply ns tlie Miilers 
at CiiicHgo or Detroit. Might admit all that 
to ba true, and wonld it therefore follow thnt 
the RouUestMr miller is i\ie final cause of all rail- 
roads, that the nattiral com'se of ti^de, the pro- 
ducts of Bgrioultiiral, tlie pcosperity aud enter- 
prise of alt the KmpireB of the New World are to 
lend to the thrift of Bochester millers, and go 
throayh the hoppers of Rocliester mills? It ' 
ctrangB assnmption tliat any business become lui- 
profltable in onr own sUite by tlie nature of 
things, should be protected and kept np by nn- 
jnst discrlniin^iou against all that may come 
into competition, might be applied equally to our 
minj hare, onr teool growing. It ought never to 
be tlioiiglit of in reference to tlie great staple of 
life, bread, and especially when for seven months 
the Kociiesler mills has canal at its door and for 
balauce the markets of Foi'tland and Boston, but 
thus demonstrated by way of protection to these 

1. The fallacy of the assumption, that railroad 
eoiDpauies have any privileges or exemptions 
from the burdens lome by other trading or mer- 
cantile interests of the state, but on the oontmry 
thej arc subjected to all the burdens of taxation, 
on tlieir real estate, rolling sl«ck and capital, 
working onrhighwajs, tlieir own rivals, building 
our school houses aud thus aiding our edncational 
interests, and bring the wealth of the stales to be 
investad in tlieir stocks and Imnda to one hundred 
•nd filty milUona of dollars, penetrating 
dJEtrivts, and enhancing fourfold the price of lands 
where tlieygo, bnildiug apvillagta, equalizin- 
the value of property, affording large districts 
valnable market for wood, and contributing by 
these means as well i» by tlie employment of 
labor to the wealth and prosperity of the whole 
state. Grand Trnuk exempt from a iong entlnj 
line, I endeavored to establish that " 
purpose of the slate in former times to 
encourage Uiuse pulilio enterpilses, by potting 
tbeui on a focting of equaiity with other forms 
of associated wealth aud private enterprise, ^i 
ing only such general regulation to their modee 
of operation, as eicperieiice liad demonstrated 
would work no injury to them, and at the samti 
time give assurance tliat no abuses should be 
tolerated where tlie remedy Iwid witliin the pur. 
view of legislative correction. 



Thnt williin these general principles Railroads 
were on the same footing as i-diiiduak, in the 
tranaaution of their business, beirig governed by 
the laws of trade, tiie law of demand and supply 
and by the usages of bnsineas, as it develops, 
aud that these laws of trade like tlie principles 
of the common law are progressive and ohang- 
able ; changing witli the growth and develop- 
ment of the conntry which tliej intersect, with 
the cliarocter of tlie business and merchandise 
which employs them, and that no rule can or 
should be imposed by the L^slature to cripplB 
their usefnlUBBS or destroy their income. 

I endeavored fnrther to show that political and 

moral right ought to back and fortify Tiakei 

pouters before it is esGVoiaed to interfere with the 

natural commerce of corporations, and tliat in 

tills respect all ^ey should and did stand upon 

the footing of individuals, being entitled to the 

same legal protection and the same legislative 

regard. That commerce made her own lams, and 

that any interference with these, witliin the 

limits aud between the states of tliis confederacy, 

: contrary to the spirit of the constitution of 

United tjtstes, tu dii'ect violation and usnrpa- 

I of the powers of Congress over commerce. 

Operating as effectually and disastrously as the 

erection of a eiiBtom house at Dunkirk or BulTalo 

r Oswego or Albany, to leei/ a dnty oit alt west- 

rn tonnage before it shovld be permitted to pass 

their own homers. 

That snch a policy would inevitably destroy 
wliat it professed to protect. That such hasty 
ill-advised legislation to protect class interest, 
always recoiled upon the very interest it was de- 
signed to foster, and instead of giving each a fair 
clmnce In the race of honorable -competidon 
ruined botll. 

2. That the allegation, tliat onr riulroads un- 
justly diaoriniinated between citizens of our ouin 
state and citizens of western slates was unfound- 
ed aud unjust, tlie same rates being demanded of 
etei-i/oTu shipping fivm the same point, and that 
any discriniiuation in prices of transportation 
have relation »impli/to distances and net toper- 
sons, and tliat in this reepeet the way bnsinesa 
and the through business of our railroads were 
kept on separate footings, and oanied on by the 
compmiies at difE^rcnt rates of expense. 

That no peraon could complain living on the 
Ime of the road, while the bnsiuess was done 
promptly, clieaply and more to his advantage 
than in any other mode. That tlie Conijiany 
might be able to cany fi-om more distant points, 
for the same or a less price per ton per mile. 

That tliu idea of the same price per ton per 
mile, is as absurd as if applied to a New York 
ti(y omiilliHS or ruih-oad car, pennitthig 6d for 
tlie longest ride, and deiuanding- a pro rala di- 
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ml tliB way linsiiiess of the road, resting 
fts own footiug, niid condiiotttil on n sepnrote 
bn^is, is to be aoDsiilunid nud Tegniated, it. " 
Bolely in Tetertmee to itself 

Tljat it is ueitlier iucrensed nor dimiiiislied bj 
the pusKKge of western mevoliandisa ovi^r tlie 
road. T)uit its expense is rugulnted by wtiat it 
costs, with u small ordinitry profit, depending 
upon griide of the road, time employed in de- 
livering and receiviug freiglit, cost and oausump- 
tiou of fuel, &«lglit bouses to be built at the 
stations, labor to be employed along the line, 
most of these beingitems of cost,not neoesaarily 
enttiring into tlie cost of throngh transportntiou, 
in respect of wliich, most of it passes on the 
tuad, >iimply wilhont reloading or handling — 
being loaded at Cleveland, or Toledo, or Chi- 
cago, or other western points, from whence it 
Kimes passing direst to New York, by the Kiie, 
or to Albany on Centi'al. 

Thivt way transportation could not, in the 
nature of tilings, be carried on as cheaply as tliat 
between disiant points — and that to this rule 
Uiere ij no exemption. 

'i'iiat way freight on the ocean, in the ooasling 
trade, on all our rivers, canals, and railroads, 
pays and mnat pay a liiglier rale for short dis- 
tances than for longer ones. 

l'h:it a locomotive carried usually EO cars 
£1lt.-d with through freight, with few stoppages, 
aiid no loss of time. While the same power on 
a w»y train, carried not to esoeed 20 cars, and 
llutse only paitly filled, with greater loss of 
time, and coiistrniptiou of fuel, and expenses of 
handling. 

And the only legitimate question before the 
committee is ; Are the rates of freight too ex- 
peubive, from any station, on the line of the 
road to New York J 

That any otiier view of the case, is a prostitu- 
tion of tlie road and its uses, to operate as a 
limitation and check to the free enterprise of the 
whole country and any part of it. 

That tliere is no power in the Legislature, to 
directly prohSiil the roads from can'ying cars, 
coming on from other States; and tliat it Is 
equally unjust to compel tliem to cliarge such 
prices, as lu effectually exclude Uiem from the 
roads — thus, doing that indirectly, which they 
have no power to do directly. 

That it siiDuld be tlie wish and effort of en- 
lightened statesmanship, to force through our 
Slate, and into its metropolis, these Etreams of 
western merchandise, and to aid our channels of 
communication, in diverting it from rival tinea 
by a fostering Legislature, instead of so crlppliug 
our own roads, as (o drive this trade away from 
us ; for it is as absurd to suppose, tliat the liu- 
mau heart can carry on its pulsations, sending 
blood through all its channels to the extremities, 
as that New York, tlie mart of Uie State, can 
ruDinin wealtliy, or retain her influence and 
prestige, when these chamiels of ti'ade are stiau- 
gnlated or dried np. 

That cheap tcansportaUon on through '" 









cluiiit alike. 

It costs a less price when delivered In the 
market, wliiob is divided between prodnction 
and coiisuuiption ; ench receiviug a portion of 
that by Oie regularity of railroad transporta- 



tion, merchants are enabled to do business with 
less cnpitHl, stipporiing (heir riuiiilies, and em- 
ploying talwr, and iiici'eft«iiig the growlli and 
resources of the metropolis. 

I had further enduavoi'Od to demonstrate t1i« 
fallacy of the allegation, that Ibe CRiials were 
thus <ieprivBd of their " legitiniale traffic," at 
false in priacijUe and unfouiuled in fact. 

That tlio Stnte is no more entitled to Oie carry- 
ing tiude, m her legitimate and peculiar field of 
proUL tlian an Individual or a corporation ; and 
that she han the same right to embark in tho 
maiiQ^ture of iron, or qimrryiug of stone, or 
raising of agrionltural priKlnuls, and tiiey lay ft 
tax on alt these branches of business for her own 
protection, as to compel the rallrooil to charge 
rates so high, as to throwthe business they uoir 
do into the hands ol forwarders on the canals. 

If the canals cauuot be supported without tha 
destruction of all private business tliat may in- 
terfere witli tliem, they had belter be abandoned, 
atid the sooner the heiter. 

That it is unfounded in fact, inasmacb as tht 
bulk of fieiglit uovr carried on tlie railroadi 
would not pass the canals, if tiie railroads were 
unable to carry it. Tliat all that part of it 
which consists of live stock, and dead hogs, 
which is made up of light, valuable or perish- 
able materials, and which must get rapidly to 
market, would seek other rail lines in getting to 
seaboard ; and that this trade once diverted, 
would never return to its former channels. 

Tliat If tlie through freight was abandoned, tm 
it 'would be through the imposlUon of higher 
prices, the way freights would require to ba 
largely advanced all along the line, to enable 
the roads to continne their business v ^nd upon 
the Erie Road this wonld be a calamity without 
any relief, as there is no other means of com- 
munication, which would therefore depreciate 
the price of property all along the line, from the 
increased expenditure required to send it to 
market, and along tlie Central. While it might 
aid canal ti'ansportatiou a Kttte in the summer, 
it could not affect freights in the winter season, 
when the canal is frozen. And that unless tha 
ijlate desires to aUempt a confiscation of the rail- 
roads, and running tlieui on ils own account (a 
worse boon to her tlian tlie can^), she cannot 
justly interfere in tlie matter. 

Tliat a new and cheaper mode of tiiuisporla- 
tion is never, in a wise govemment, buiSentd 
with the expenses of the old and inferior. 

Tliere could be no progi'ess In civiliiation, no 
advances in political or social or commercial life, 
under such a barbarian rule. We, on the con- 
trary, reward tlie inventor witli a right to tlia 
exclusive use of his invention ; but of what avail 
is ills patent, if he must buy out all the old 
churns, soows aud machinery liis invenion la 
_ned to supersede t And that on this prin- 
ciple, Uie river craft on the Hudson, and all the 
dock ownei-s along its borders, might apply to 
the Legislature, to compel the Hudson River 
It:iilroad to pay the price of all property which 
this new mode of ti'ansportation has rendered 
unprofitable. 

3. I also attempted to expose the fallacy of tht 
allegation that the r»lroad was cari'ying through 
freight for less tlian tliey can afford. 

1. Because the petitioners have and can hav* 
no knowlfdge on the subject, 

2. iiettausB it is safe usually 
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parties to he governed by their owu iostiiiota and 
experience, tliej being Imttor judgta of Uiifi mat- 
ter than ail J one else can be, and that the beuev- 
olenee of theae putitionera towards tlie stock- 
holders and boLidholdera of tliese roads ia 
tltogetliei quixotio and mispkced. 

That the allegation Uiat this loss ia made up 
by esoeaaive way freights is uot true, and if Imi) 
would, in summer ^d, and uot iujiire tlia canal ; 
wid that it Is eijaally unjust it the company to 
obai'ge it as the reasou of adiauoed rates on 
wiiitei- transportation, as 

J. Tlie eauols do not tliua conflict with them ; 

2.' The actual coat of winter trausportatiou is 
iiici'eaaod in about the same lutio. Aud tliat no 
person along the line waa compelled to delay his 
shipments for winter transportation , and it so, he 
onjjht, in jusUce, to pay the necessaiily increased 

4. I endeavored, moreover, to expose tlie folly 
that " parlies all along the line bad yielded equal 
"righla for the Bisection of railroads, and 
" entitled aa a consideration to be placed o: 
"footing of thi-ougli freight." That as tliese 
lines Imd conferred benefits and benefits only on 
Uie country at large, no one bad yielded any- 
thing, his land was increased in value; his pro- 
ducla fomid a market, cities and villages and 
towns were iucreased and bnilt up, and otlie> 
cerlain places and taverns on the canal miglil 
aufler, it was only the same tiling that liappened 
to tiie old turnpike aaid some of its villaaes by 
the consti'nction of the canal. They yielded 
nothing, the courae of trade retreated and left 
them high and dry. 

I endeavored, moreover, to demonstrate the ab- 
surdity of pro rata freight cbargea, having refer- 
ence to long line$ and freights out of the Slate. 
Tliat with efficient agencies, now employed in 
all western cities and the inducements at present 



offered, to bring it through our stftte it is only by 
conUnued struggle that our railroads retain il at 
,11, and that the imposition of any new lurdau 
ir charge upon it would seiidit off on rival lines, 
all equally anxious to divert it; and tliat once 
' jm us, as the course of trade ia to tarvo 
Tts own channels deeper and deeper, we could 
Ter under legislative resolutions no means for 

That there was no leas llian eight different 

lines of communication from thesouthwest, to the 

, south of us, and two rival linps north of 

I eager competition for tliia trade, which 

■ no burdens it can avoid, but will seek 

such market as it can get at tlw cheapest. 

That the products of Ohio, Lidiana, Illiuofa, 
have natural and feasible outlets, through (lie 
uia Central and the Baltimore and 
oiiio Rail Road, which are fostered aud en- 
couraged by the States ; and run lines of vessels 
from those cities to New York, carrying up coal, 
aud wood and lumber, and take freight back aa 
ballast, or at nominal pi-ieea in retaru. 

That produce, and purk and beef on the Ohio 
and at Chicago, goes either 10 tlie river for pre- 
paration, slaughter ajid packuig, and so round 
by water to the seaboard, or down the lakes, and 
through Uie Grand Trunk Kail Road to IJoaton 
and Portland. 

That Chicago has, in fact, opened a direct trade 
witli Ijverpool, sending one vessel, the Dean 
Richmond, in 1856 ; ia 185T, 13 veaseU, and in 
1858, 40 wisris. „ ^ 

That Boston is on the wing, through all the 
northwest, soliciting and paying a premium on 
this freight. We sit here doliberaiiug whether 
we shall not notify them we shall tas. I am 
half suspicious, the finger of Boston is on these 
petitions on yonr table. If they had paid ten 
tliouaand dollaiB for them, they are worth it all 
if they accomplish wliat they desii-e. 



TESTIMONY OF J. W. BEOOKS. 



Mr. J. W. Bbooks, President f tl M h g 
Central Railroad, then gave test m y f I 
lows-— Mr. Thompson conducting th samina- 

Q. Where do you reside I 

A. At Newton, near Boston. 

Q. What is your business I 

A. I am President of the Michigan Central 
Railroad Company. 

Q. How long have yon been in the riulroad 
liusness ! 

A. Something over 20 years — between 20 and 
25 years. 

Q. Will you state where your stations have 
betn during that period — the points at which 
you iiave been loi^ated I 

A. For the last IG or 17 years I have been 
connected with the Michigan Ce:itral Railroad, 
and the roads running from it to Missouri ; but 
toy attention during that time has been confined 
to that line. 



Q. You were President of that line during the 
time you spoke of? 

A. I constructed the Michigan Central road, 
commencing in 1846, and was not President of 
the Company until some time after 1850—1 do 
not recollect the year— perhaps it was 1853 or 
51, Previous to that I was local manager at the 
west, and constructor. 

Q. Are you acquainted with railroad trans- 
portation ard the movement of freight and pas- 
sengei-3 on those western roads, through to the 
east, and the general course of businessi 

A. I am, as far as a person who had control 
of one of the long lines would be likely to have, 

Q. As a manager of a road I aak you this qnea- 
tion ; what is the difference in the cost of railroad 
transportation of through freight as compared 
with way fieightl 

A. Almost every road would present a some- 
what new case. But there is no doubt that upon 
all roads it costs a good deftl jnore to trans' 
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pott the local than the through freight. On soi 
roads the dillertiioa iu the two classes H-Qiild 
very motU greattr thtiii on the others. Tin 
are so maiij causes that affect it more in soi 
ca^s aud less tlian in others, one Ufa hardlj 
a stated par oeiit diflereuce. 
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nibec of cars of a full train is about thirty 
The local train takes one or two on and picks 
others U|) on the route, as it picks up and drops 
cars on the ro;i1«, the average will dilTer from 
Etation to stetlon. I bare generally supposed 
that more money could be loade at two cents 
per mile pet ton on long hnsiness, tlian at three 
cviits on local. That must make a ditCerenoe of 
60 jier cent. Some roads will make that figute 
smaller. There are cases vpliere it might be 
Jarger. There is entering into that question a 
phase that is not alivays tlioughtof. New busi- 
ness is generally long business. New business 
can be done somewhat cheaper thanoM business. 
It jou will allow me to go into an explanation I 
will tij to make myself understood in that re- 
gard. The filed busiueas, for wbieh Ore road is 
built, has fairly charged npon it the whole ex- 
pense of the operation of tlia road. The lixed 
business, which may be regarded as legitioiately 
belonging to the line, is ttist which the public 
depends upon it to perform, and for which it 
was built. There are certain classes of expenses 
connected with the management, not incidental 
to the increase of business ; as, if you please, 
the decay of tlie perishable materials connected 
with its structure. The roadway, the lies, the 
care of its bridges, its culverts, its drainage, 
ditches, the sliding of Ita banks, the wooden ma- 
terial connected with its rolling stock. The 
decay of timt goes on 1,1 much in a smaller as In 
a lai^t business. There is a certain class of 
agencies connected with it, not influenced by 
gi-eater or less qoanlity of business. All the 
principal agents at the extremities of the line, 
these are not influenced iu any appreciable de- 
gree by new business brought npon the line. I 
have generally supposed tliat perhai)3 nearly 
one-third ol the expenses of railway manage- 
ment, was not increased by the increase of busi- 
ness. Therefore, I would say, that if the total 
cost of working the road < 
a ton per mile ([ state that not as representing 
the cost, but as a mere example), then new bnsi- 
UBSs could be done for two-thirds of a cent, and 
the other trade would not be affected by increas- 
ed tonnage. It will follow from that lliat if new 
business is taken at the esact cost of the cur- 
rent businesa of the line, there is a profit inci- 
dent to that business, which ifyou take the whole 
busiuess at that cost, your line is worthless. In 
my owii judgment I have always regarded that 
tlieory and have sought new business as the""' 
gency of trade seemed to make it expedient 
we had current trade one way and empty ears 
other, we would take freight at a very low rate, 
to fill up the empty cars. There are seasons o( 
tlieyear when our rolling stock is unemployed, 
that we would enter it upon any business at these 
low rates to make something out of it. The new 
business thus sought, not being legitimate busi- 
ness belonging to the road, and for whioli thi 
road was not constructed, has been almost al- 
ways taken at rates wliich are near the cost o: 
movement. It is that element which 1 have en- 






Q. Ton have stated the occasion of this differ, 
ice ; will you now slate the cost of winter 
transportation 011 these Northern routes, the 
principal lines, the New York Central and the 
New York and Erie, as compared with the cost 

We all know and feel that there is a good 
deal of difference between the winter aud siim- 
mevexpanseofwotkiuglines of railroads. There 
Is generally very much more difference than ap- 
pears in the monthly figures tliat make up the 
;oBt; the rigidiiy of the railway, caused by freei- 
ng, of course would wear out raiia much more 
:apidly. Tliey may be fresh in fall, and parti- 
ally fresh in the spring, but they are not taken 
out until the wear of years completes their des- 
truction, when they have to be taken out In the 
regular course of repiurs; winters vary very 
much. Then in regard to the rails, I will cite an 
pie in the Lowell Railroad. When the rails 
first laid they were laid on stone, which 
made the track as rigid as if frozen ; it was found 
that the rails and machinery wore out the iron, 
wliich was bolt*d on the stone sleepers ; the rails 
wore out quickly by reason of the rigidity with 
which the track was laid ; they took them up and 
wooden block between the rail and the 
,..-., -^ 6''^ iiiem an amount of elafticity which 
would relieve the rail from tlie rigidity. I sup- 
tliitt state of things is incident to rails frozen 
but winters are difierent. Within a few 
do not recollect the time, we had two 

te winters duringwhich I do not believe 

many roads in tills climate made any money at 
all. We, almost all of us, did not find ourselves 
clear of tlie damage until the succeeding July or 
August ; that is, our machinery went into the win- 
ter business in belter repair than they were subse- 
quently, until the following July or August i so 
that the expense of it remained until the fall 
business following. We werepretty busy on th« 
Michigan Central in getting ready and repairing 
machinery, injiwed by the hard winter service. 
Then there are other winters which are far differ- 
ent. We never have a winter but what the track 
freezes, but there are winters when we are not 
troubled so much with snow, so that the opera- 
of tlxe road dnring the winter season varies 
in the difficulties that are attendant upon it with 
the severity of the season. I speak now of lb* 
latitude in which we are. North of Hew York it 
is very different. South of New York, where 
the climate is considerably changed, it migU 
be still worse than it is here ; though I do 
not know when we get down to the freezing 
point, how much additional influence it has upoa 
it. Of course, in the south, this does not amouiit 
to anything aa their winters are not severe. 

Q. As the result of this action upon the rails, 
the wear and tear of machinery and the repair of 
tract, what, in your judgment as a railroad ex- 
pert, is the average difiereuce iu the cost of win- 
ter and summer transportation t 

A. I think I could only give it as a matter of 
judgment ; I have never given the subject an ac- 
curate investigation. 
Q. That is all we expect. 
A. We, of course, are compelled to run smallor 
trains in the winter ; we are liable to tlie diffl- 
oulties of frosty stock, and we do 1^ servtse 

- sic 
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with the same stock I tliink few people would 

plaee it us lo 

place it at tl li d k 



ir has b ui <1 g h eas w 

risks Ihat tra is h be glit« g 

has to 1k) hoi ddmrodoa d s- 

Barily greatv das d drnu as 

The difficulty m g d m g 

a gn;at dual n g is d g h 

ensuing aeas k w h 

hanitneitrd in tlie euds, and enrlj in lite spring 
we have tu take out a multitude of raiis ; it is 
difficult to measuie tlie damiige iu dollars aud 

Q. I ask 70U, as a distinct question, nliat nii 
>advHtitnge liajj the Soutlieca over the Northern 
routes in the winter! 

A. I do not SUB if jou get south but wliat the 
Southern routes have an adrnntage ennetly 
eqtml to theinoourenieiice and extra expenditute 
of the Northern linea, caused by their cold 
climate. Whatever measnrea the one, wiU 
measure the other ; if wa liad not winters liere 
'We would be free fiom all this inconvenience 
jspeuse; the/ have a sort of advantage 



.thing; I should regard it, in long lines of com' 
peUtion, as an advantage ; Uib cniTent of their 
business is not disturbed by tlie exigel^ies of 
our tine of service ; theref'.>re it is easy for tliem 
to take and retain business at certain piices tlie 
long traffic, that would be regarded as valuable 
in the carrying business against competing 

Q. In case of a stated piiblliibed tarilT by any 
of tlie roads, not variable for a month, and pub- 
lifhed throughout the eastand west, what would 
.be its effect on the through business 1 

A. I think that question almost every one can 
Judge of; it is a sort of mised commercial and 
carrier question ; it may be said to he not very 
'^difierent from the case of certain merclianls on 
.one side of a street having their prices Used and 
unchangeable, while on the other side tUejwere 
nut so restiicted ; I should think that the people 
on the other side would do the business for that 
month certainly ; In the long traffic we all meet 
in the centres of tmde—the western sources of 
business ([ speak of centres as being those 
points where, from the number of railroads cen- 
tering from the interior, make tliem common 
points), what na call common points, points 
from which we reach tlie seaboard markets. If 
any one of these several Hues puts out its rates 
fts fixed and unchangeable for a month, the 
others would certainly do the business, unless 
the rate was fixed at a point where no profit 
eould be made ; then I think the line having tlie 
fixed rate would do the business I hive had a 
little experience on tha q es in a 

the passenger business n h 

Tear, but it was very sua w pe ed 

line to Chicago. Tha M h ga S h m h 
were entering into c mpe h g 

traffic tor passengers; w h d fln« 

the sources for bnsin ss g h w d 

northwestof Chicago ; g w d 

In playing a very conserv ga d 

cutting rutes ; we plac d fi ed te wh h w 



had agreed upon, in the liands of our agents, 

avii>g them no discretionary power to go be- 

w them; we found, iiuniediulely after this ar- 
igement was made and the price settled upon, 

e tr-JfEc began to lessen and divert ; it grew 

t of small changes, sometimes cutting fifty 
cents under price tor a passenger to New York, 
if that did'nt answer the purpose, a dollar. 
We had a great deal of difficulty growing out of 
s changing of rates, and I finally gave orders 
ask the price wliicli was asked by the other 

ute. From that time rates were steady ; no 
vantage could be taken by reducing rates, be- 
cause tile other was changed at the same hjour. 
That settled the question definitely. 

Mr. CONKLINti— This practice to which you 
refer, not only enables you to retain your share 
of the business, but it operates as a regulator of 
the rates? 

A, It keeps Ihe rates steady; there was not 
gain to be made ; for if one man lowers, he knows 
his neighbor is ordered to lower at the same 
hour J so that it is a question only whether he 
will carry a passenger at a dollar loss, for of 
course he gets no more passengers than if he had 
adiiei'ed to the rates. 

Q. You say, in I'egard to freight, that Ihe road 
having the fixed tariff would lose the freight; 
why would it lose it! 

A. Wliat I said in regard to passengers, will 
apply to freight. 1 look upon these two as being 
aliecled by the same oanses ; but one in a greater 
degree tlian the other. I instanced the passenger 
qnestion because it is one in which I had had 
experience. Passengers will not leave at once 
the line on which they have boon accastonied to 
travel, because of a slight reduction of price on 
a competing line ; but if the reduction is adhered 
to for a long time, they will gradually leave it 
fnr the line trhich has the less piice. But with 
regard to freight, it makes very little differenoa 
with the owner of property, whether it is carried 
in A red car or a brown one, so that it gels to 
market in a stated reasonable time. There is not 
much diSiirenGe in the time in which freight 
reaches the market on any of these lines. There 
is less tlian a d.iy'G travel in the distance of car- 
riage, between Ihe longest and the shortest one. 
The lima on freight has little or nothing to do 
with it. Wliile I know that the passengers 
would leave a line gradually, I Iiave no doubt 
that freight would leave it en maste at once. I 
know wtien we liad an an'angement which W9 
coutd not change, and the other parties could 
change, we conldnot get any of the other parties' 
traffic, and they did get some of ours. You can- 
not get freigtit fiom a given point unless yoa 
transport it as clieap as any one else. There ig 
another reason which aflbots passengers to a cer- 
tain extent, so long as the passenger lias business 
to do along the line, a half dollar nor even a 
dollar would change the passenger from one line 
to another ; but freight has no sucli stopping 

cessity. 

Q. In your judgment, as a railroad man, c.in 
he way and through business be done at tha 

me rates practicably ? 

A. I have no doubt about its Veing impractio 
e. There may be a good many definitions at 

e word impracticable, but as it is generallj 

derstood the business could not be cunducled 
w til any prolitabla result; the tno are wideljr 
d fierent in their character. Oneoftl: ' ' 
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done at all, sitnaled as these lines a 
to lie doue tinder tlie same elasticity ou one line quest, 
wliich tlie otlier lias, it would very uiueli derange 
businusa to have that cliaiiged every day or 
every liour. I do not think there is any profit 
of the long haaineB3 that amounts to much if 
you have got to coiincot it in auy i^ay with the 
local basiii«i. 'Voii have got to use the long 
business to m lie it profltabie, to fill up the gaps 
Rs it werB. You must tely upou the local bnsi- 
nKss to a great extent as a steady business, run- 
ning all the year pretty nearly eiiual as tlie busi- 
ness of the country runs. 

Q. Wliat effect would result, in your Judg- 
ment, to the way freislils if the throngli freights 
were abandoned ? 

A. On diaerent roads it would bring about e 
different result. 

Q, Take the two lines of New York, the Hud- 
son River and the Harlem ! 

A. Where there was no competition which 
would EO regulate the local jiritea as to pnt it 
out of ihe poffflt of the railroads to make any 
more money out of them than they were at any 
particular period making, they would of course 
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They have bnilt, without any 
line of railroad on this eonti- 
work the cheapest, setting 



Mr. COBB— WiU you explain that again ! 

A. I say that where there are no local rates 
which could not be controlled beyond the will 
of tlie company by some competing interest, then 
the local rates, if members of the directory had 
any regard for the stockholders, as trnstees of 
their property, would have to raise the local 
rates to compensal* for the loss of doing no 
through business, I cannot conceive that llirongh 
business can be done without the same elasticity 
attaches to the New York roads that would at- 
tach to the roads in opposition to them, and that, 
if taken away, I do not see liow long business 
can possibly be tetaiued. If the long busii.er 
is not retained either the company must lose 
considernble portion of its revenues or it mni 
derive them from some other source. I have n 
doubt, on the Michigan Central road, if we la 
our through buaiuess, we should raise onr looi.i 
business at once. We could not ailbtd to do local 
business so cheaply if the sources of revenue in- 
cident to the threugh business were cut off, 
Therefore it follows, that the profits made on 
long business does sti-englhen the company to a 
certain estent ; enabling it to do its local bosi- 
ness at better rates. 

Q. Canaeompetingroute withalongerlineflx 
low prices for you, and yet not be able to carry 

A, I have E^d before that all of the lines 
freighting between common points must carry at 
the iame prices. There is no question about that. 
Let auy company, or any line of companies, 
charge a higher cato from Cliicago to Kew 
York their rival lines will take the busi- 
ness. The question as to how mnch profit 
the rival luies will make on that is a ques- 
tion of their own. I will instance an ostrem* 
case. The Grand Trunk Railroad is tailing cot- 
ton from Memphis, f«t south of the southern 
lines in competition for western business to the 
English factories. They say they make money 
on it, whether they do or nut, the policy of the 
British government to work a large portion of 
the traffic of the Western Slatis throngli the Pro- 
vinces will probably be persevunid in. I have 



capital aside, which costs them only three < 
four per cent a year, they have got relieved from 
their bonded indebtedness, having received largo 
presents from the home government and releaaea 
ffom liens and tases, and it is prepared to do 
this long business at a rate leaving but a mode- 
rate margin to tlie shortest line between tho 
western markets and the seaboard. They will 
regulate tlie price, without any question, quite as 
efficiently as any other line trading between th« 
seaboard and the west. 

Q. If the through business was taken from 
the Kew York roads, would it, in your judg- 
ment, go to the canals or what other channels 
would it take 1 

A. I think that would depend to a very con- 
siderable extent upon how long the experimenl 
■ ig it away from the New York lines waa 

^ „ „n. I think that the first, second, third 

classes of freight would all take the other lines, 
impetition between the roads is for theso 
three classes. The fourth class is divided be- 
tween the roads and the canals. The property 
represente.l by the first three classes would 
scarcely any of it ao to New York by the Grand 
Trunk road ; I think it ^onld go to Boston, all 
of it that went by the Grand Trunk road, and 
that the three classes going to New York would 
go by the southern roads, they being much the 
shortest. I should think that the wholesale 
business, the importing business for the western 
cities, would coma from Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia, because it would coat as little to put it 
there as in New York, and thence convey it to 
the west. It would cost less from London and 
Liverpool to Chicago and St. Lonis, than it would 
cost to go through New York. The fourth class 
would be divided ; a part of it would go on the 
canal and a part on these other lines ; as where- 
ever the second and third class goes to a certain 
extent to a very large extent the fourth class 
goes, 'a good deal of the fourth class, that now 
goes upon the canal, would take these extreino 
southern lines. The importations would wort 
their way to those cities. A portion of the 
fourth class, that now goes by canal, as well as 
ion of the fourth class that goes on tho 
■ould go on these extreme southern routes, 
and the other portion of the fourth class that 
goes now by rail on the N. Y. roads, would lako 
the canal. . ^ ^ ^. 

Mr. CONKLING— How would it affect tho 
transportation of passengers 1 

A. Tbe passenger trade follows the freight. 
If the trade increased to the southern cities the 
passengers would follow more promptly the 
first, second, and third class freight than they 
would the fourth ; because 11 requires morecara 
to tra*le in each of these classes, more personal 
attention ; bnt there is no doubt that the passeii- 
ger trade would wear away with the freight, 
except in the case of passengers traveliiig for 
pleasure— passengers making short runs in tho 
snnimer lime to watering places, &c. 

Mr. CONKLINQ— What would be tho effect 
of that policy on the oily of New York | 

A I do not see why it would not have tha 
same effect ujion the city of New York that it 
would have upon the roads— it would work tha 
trade into the southern dties. We had soma 
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espei-ience in thitt miilter during the faraona SI, 
Hicholaa compact, which has bouib lame as well 
as notoriety. Tlie little experience yte had at 
that lime, showed the effect upon my own road 
as well ag the roarts here." It'was very marked 
In the change wliich it made in the coffee trade, 
which was a large trade in the west, and the 
coffee ti'ade waa looked at carefully to see what 
effect it was having. We found that a conaider- 
able portion of the coffee, which had fonuerlj- 
been shipped to New Torfc, and thence to thf 
west, went to B ^Itimore. It went then over th( 
Baltimore and Ohio road, to the Ohio river, 
down the river to Carlo, up the Mississippi tu 
Galena, and then turned eastward into the inte- 
rior of Illinois ; it went entii'ely around us. 
few cents on a hundred pounds, amounting 
about 83 a ton, of course turned tliat busine 
That was one of the articles of the fonrtli ola__. 
and I do not see why all the articles of lliat 
class would notfollow in the same way, if treated 
in the same manner. I am sure the we ' 
Importing man would feel it so at once, 
others would follow. 

Q. Did the New York roads have a Hied tariff 
prior to 1858 % 

A. They generally did, sir. 

Q. You state that two or three dollars ; 
turned that li^ight from you ■> 

A. I do not I'pcollect the rate. I retiollect the 
elTent of it was so strong against these New York 
and Norther 1' m g I t, that 

the compact d d I I <r 

cessary ; we Id t I d th t ta 

things. It to h d by th p mptness 
with which th g d b ga t h their 



Q. You St t d th t p to 18 S tl y had a 
general fised ta ff 

A. Yes, si , p t th tl 1 m t of the 
competition which changed the entire character 
of the long business, bad not begun to wort. 
There was not then the competition between 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York that ex- 
ists now. I will say, in regard to the Baltimore 
and Ohio, and the Pennsylvania Central, that 
thny have the same objects to subserve to fulfill 
their dpstiny. They Mere built with city and 
state capital, to subserve a certain city and state 
policy, and unless they could secure a liberal 
portion of the trade of the West to these cities, 
they would not fulfill the destiny for which they 
were constructed. An investment of capital for 
revenue was not the moving cause for the con- 
Btrnction of those lines. They are more severe 
competitors for the trade of the West, than 
tliey would bo if they were built solely with the 
view to revenue, and of course they do not re- 
gard the procurement of revenue except as inci- 
dent to their general arrangement. 

Q. Wliat lines of communication to the far 
West have been completed since 1857 7 

A. We regard all the elements introduced 
since then as incident to the three lines, the 
Pennsylvania Central, the Baltimore and Ohio, 
and the Grand Trunk railroads. There is 
another branch of business opened up to the 
West, which will probably grow to great im- 
portance pretty soon, I do not know how ex- 
tensive it was last yar, but the year before a 
largo number of vessels loaded on the lakes for 
Liverpool, and returned with freights of nier- 
fhandise for the West. That is the fourth 



element of llie difficulty that has been Intro- 
dueed wiLiiin the last llir^e yeai^s, makins, with 
the other three, four elements of competition. I 
suppose that will grow up to be one, for I have 
understood they were pretty sncceBsfn'. The 
trips that were made I believe amounted to 
somethins like thirty or foity vessels. 

Mr. THACHEH— In 18591 

A. Yes, Sir. I do not know the number ; 1 
followed them up until they reached twenty, 
when I lost track of them ; I presume somebody 
liere can give tho number esactly. 

Q. What induced the uliange in the policy of 
'"'""'" ' '" fl lots they had 

! How did it 



the New York 
to retain tlia w 
arise t State h 

A. The firs fl — gn wariiire— in the 

shape of comp b competi ion al- 

ways arises wh are brought in, 

until some m is m ; and the St, 

Nicholas oomp w firs permanent settle- 

ment of the d ffi c, it was under- 

stood to be permanent. In that, the Northern 
lines were out-generaled entirely ; they conceded 
to the Southern lines because of theirincreased 
nearness of tliose Stales to the interior — a dif- 
ferent rate to the Southern cities— so strong a 
difference aa to have a serious efieol on the trade 
of those cities. We krow that trade began to 
move to and from those cities in a rapidly in- 
creasing ratio — that merchants trading with New 
York began to get their stocks tlu^)ugb oUier 
cities, and that the change was increasing so 
rapidly that it hod tlie eflect to bi'eak up the St. 
Nicholas compact. It was decided that the New 
York and other Northern lines should Dx (heir 
rales so as to be as near to the west as Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore. 

Mr. CONKLINQ— What were the general 
terms of Ihatoompact? 

A. The general terms were, tocarry freights at 

uniform rates at slated rales, which we 

agreed upon with a difference, 

Mr. CONKLINQ— A sort of pro-rata arrange- 

A. The lines pro-rata — that is— let me ex- 
plain. Though that question does not enter into 
the case, the Pennsylvania Central practically 
owns the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago 
Railroad. It is all one with them ; and whether 
they pro-rated with that road is a tact that exisla 
in their own counsels. But their connection 
with the west forced other lines to make com- 
binations to work against them, as they had one 
line working straight through to Ibe seaboard 
it would not do for other lines to have divided 
counsels. It resulted in the lines generally run- 

ig to the Northern States, from the seaboard 
the west, dividing the receipts of the bnsi- 

is, prorataper ton, per mile, witli some small 
trifling allowances for ferriage, to the persons 
keeping those ferries ; and with these exceptions 
' is a gunerai pro rata. 

Q. Is or is not one man President of both 
roads from Philadelphia to Chicago, by way of 
the Pennsylvania Central, Fort Wayne and Cbi- 

go roads ? 

A. One man is President of the line from 
Philadelphia to Chicago — one set of agents speak 
for the managxnieut ol the whole, and one man 
manag(« the whole line, so far as the public is 
concerned. 

U. You say that was broken,^ In 0Diue< 
IbyGOOQlC 
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leaviiiEtlie lines which it formerly followed! Clncagol ,„„^i^o in 

A Ybb Sir A- fiiere may be four or fire contending m- 

«: mil wk. lire r„nll of lire breaking up of Isrcl. in Cbicago , Ibe .ortl, .id. "f 'lie l"!" 

.n?. co..„.c., HO, did i. effcc. .he trade and i'^XrlaSfi™* d'^t'Ti'r^^^^^ 

Trunk lines. But each one of these is nride u^ 



A. We all felt, when it was broken up, that 
we were to get thence onwards our legitimate 
thare of the business again, 
Q. Was that the effect, or not T 
A. I have no doubt that it was the effect. I 
recollect tbat during the last two years there 
has hean less business, and we hare all felt tiiat 
we didn't get qnite our ahare. 

Q. But you have got your relative share ^ 
A, Yes, air. But we got less in proportion 
thstn we did before th^e new carriers came into 
tbe market. 

Q, You stated something about what it was 
that created this warfare ; state whether or not 
it was the insisting by the southern lines on 
carrying out that compact, and sticking to it. 

A. Yes, sir; and the refusal by the northern 
lines to do it. 

Q. The soothern lines understood that if that 
compact was carried out, they would get the 
trade U> the West 1 

A. I think they didn't appreciate that mi 
fully than we did who lost it. 

Q. Will you state what coarse of action I 
southern roads adopted to get the trade agai 
A. They are just in the same position 
which we now are. All these long lines have 
atrencies and offices established in the great 
centres of baaioess in the West. By centres, I 
mean those citiea and large places where busi- 
ness concentrates, by having a good many m- 
terior lines reaching to Ihose points. Wherever 
there is a considerable quantity of business to 
be got at the West, all these competing avenaes 
of trade have their t^encies established, solicit- 
ing business with a good deal of industry and 
perseverance, 

Q. Slate what means they have in the western 
States, and New York ci h t f the 

procurement of freight a dp sso g 

A, As far as New Yoik hey 

have, on Broadway, a v y mb of 

offices. I do not know h w m h uld 

think there were ten or fl te n Hi b mg 
to these lines, and in aom p ts the 

city less espeusive ones ; d n e in 

Boston, in a less degr- '■ - '' ''-'■■ 



s unable to drop their 
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West ; It all the large places they have offices 
established and maintained, with solicitors 
who communicate directly with the owne 
freight. 

ij. Making iiersonal application to the o> 
of fL'eight 1 

A. Yes, sir; makinn contracts for it 
etaiitly. I should think that such a d 
Chicago might have, perhaps, no less than U 
men, whose sole business it is to confer with the 
owners of freight, and endeasor to make con- 
tracts for it — for the different interests. 

Mr. COBB — They are denominated drummers, 

A. Perhaps that is what they would be called. 

Mp. THOUrSON— Fifers, too ! 

A. Thev generally act as if they were the 
owners of "the rood, and controlling the State in 
which they reside. 



of several interests. The New York Central 
road is connected with the Great Western, North 
■e. South Shore, Michigan Central, and 
on and Worcester lines. All these interesla 
_._ represented. Some of the larger interests 
employ separate agents, while some join to- 
gether in maintaining an agency. 

Q. Is it the habit of the freight agents on these 
southern lines to demand a uuiform rate for the 
transportation of freight I 

A. There is a aottof etfort of the agents o( 
the different lines to agree upon some rale ; Ironi 
day to day some one cuts down the price once or 
twice a day, and then the others come down. 
Then they have a cont>rence. The interest of 
these lines have to be put into the hands of these 
persons who act with sufficient p 
kefip them strait 

Q, Suppose 01 
prices I 

A. I think it would be gratifying to the others. 
They would get along a great dual more harino- 

Q. They would lose the business, would they 
not? 

A. They would do no more business until they 
got out of that fis. 

a. And the others would eat them up ? 
A. They would take the business. 
Mr. CONtciiINO — In crossing high elevatlona 
by railroad, how far does the diminished cost of 
conducting trains down descending grades serve 
(o compensate for the angniented cost of ascend- 
ing grades ! 

A. I think it would be found that nearly all 
10 saving rests in the simple economy in fnel. 
Hieii you get to the top of a grade you cannot 
)t any more cars to go down the grade to lessen 
lu cost of the service and men connected with 
ic train, brakemen, enginemen, &c, ; there is iio 
leans of lessening this per cat per ton. You do 
we fuel. The strength of the sonthern lines 
_.i overcoming their mountain grades or— --' ■ = 
Uie cheap cost of their fuel. They usi 
a very insignificant cost. I think it is lumuo v. 
a dollar per ton; Mr. Hubby says that, on the 
Baltimore and Ohio road, the cost ia about seventy 
cents a ton. A ton of coal is more efficient than 
a cord of wood ; and if it can be used in snch a 
way as to secure the saving of alL heat it is as 
valuable as two cords of wood ; but it has not 
been so economized. We pay from 82 to 82.50 
a cord. They get the same amunnt of fuel in a 
ton of coal at seventy cents. With that advan- 
tage the disadvantage of their grades is overcome, 
which places them in a condition to compete, to 
a certain extent, with the three Northern lines. 

Mr. CONKLINa— Is it your opinion that a loco- 
motive engine can conduct a no more heavy 
train down a descending grade tlian it can haul 
up an ascending grade! that each engine has 
got to get up the grade with its load ? do you 
know of no practice of using increased locomo- 
tive power I 

A. Yes, sir. If the grades are isolated so that 

I they can manage it, they, of oonrae,. economize 
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very vanch. Some roads have grades of a grenter 
length, iaciiient to long diBti'iota ; wliere (hey 
occur llius frequently it lina not been found 
pcucticablH to use this assisting power. 1 do 
kiioir bow the Baltimore and Ohio road is u 
aged, but I think it is used there veiy little, 
cause they hava long grfldea, and not many of 
these diUicultiPS. I iJiinktliut the great eav[ng 
on those lines is in the cost of fnel, ralher than 
in the advantage of the descending line. 

Q. Has not the shortuesa of the voate some- 
thing to do with iti 

A. the fact that it brings them down to a 
measure of miles in length, is a measure of its 
ca|)ocity for service. 

Q. Can all roads tliat compete from commoD 
points, gel the same [iro rata per mile ? 

A. No. sir. A moment's thonglit will show 
you it conlit not be done. These rosiis most all 
carry freight, as I hare said before, from com- 
mon points to market, ftt the aggregate price, 
and not at the same price per ton per mile. I( 
la the same aggregate price from source lo mar- 
ket. The longer line will get less per ton per 
mile than the shorter. For example, from Chi- 
cago to Maw York, over tlie New York Central 
and Miohigan Central, they will get more per 
ton per mile than they will get by the Baltimore 
and Ohio; and from Cincinnati to Mew York 
they will get more per ton per mile, on the 
Baltimore and Ohio itiad, than Ihcy would on 
the New Yorii Central. In the one case, the 
Baltimore and Ohio forms a pan of the long line, 
and the New York Central a part of the shorter, 
and, in the otiier case, the reverse, It follows 
that the same kind of A^i^htmost he carried at 
different ral«s by each road — at higher rates 
when tliey form part of the short line, at lower 
rates when they form pott of the long line. The 
New York Central cannot say that they will take 
a barrel of flour over their line in the long 
IralBu, in comictition with the other railroads, 
at the same price per mile as the others. In 
some lines it forms b part of the long competing 
route, and in others, a part of the shoit com- 
peting route, and they have got to take their 
proper pro rata share, 

Q. 80 that, in yonr judgment, it is impossible 
to apply that theory In practice for the trans- 
portation of freight on the longer lines of roadi 

A. It has been strongly for my interest, that 
that practice should he gone into at the North, 
in coanectionwith the NewYoi'k Central line from 
Chicago. We have felt as if we formed a part 
with Oiis New York Central road, of the short- 
est line for that traffic. If we could have pro- 
cured the New York Central road to take flour 
from us as cheaply as they could take it from 
Cincinnati, it would have been greatly to our 
advantage; bnt we have never felt justified in 
asking for that. So far as the Micliigaii Central 
line is concerned, we have always treated the 
question in that way. We have tak^n floar 
dieaper to Detroit when it came from St. Louis, 
than when it came iVora Kenosha, Galena or 
Milwaukee ; because, when we go to St. Louis, 
they liftVB a shorter line to take their fi'eight to 
market, running east, northeast, than ours. 
We form part of the longer route, and we carry 
everything cheaper to the market than freight 
which came from the Northwest. Wo mast do 
that, or else abandon our St. Lonia business. So 
I may say with regard to all points that are on 



theshortest roads, woget the highest prices, and 
on the long iiiies a less price, for the same ar- 
ticles, in the same train, at the same time with 
ihe articles on the short line. 

Q. Does the Grand Trunk Eailmay connect at 
Detroit f If so, how — what are lla connections ! 

A. Temporarily, the Grand Trunk has got a 
narrow gauge from Port Hnron ; the wide g-.mge 
ends at Port Sarnia, on the east side of the river. 
Port Huron is on the West side, opposite — and 
the narrowgnugeoommeneing there comes down 
to Detroit. It was in conti^platiou, when it 
was building, to have a broad gauge ; bnt as 
Ihey were very short of stock they laid a narrow 
gauge, Tlicj liave leased locomotives tor the 
line, and the cars of the Michigan Central, and 
the Michigan Southern roods go up to Port 
Huron The transhipment is there etfected by 
ferry, as is the eiiso here ; they tak'i the cara 
across so as to ship the freight from car to car ; 
instead of a forry boat they have a long boat 
upon which tlie cars are taken across. But it is 
in contemplation to have a brond gauge to De- 
troit ; they have Ijnilt transfer houses at Detroit, 
preparatory to the transfer bnsineas, wlien the 
broad gauge shall be brought there. Thuj are 
now discussing the qnestion as to the advisability 
of putting a broad gauge Into Boston over one 
of the lilies from Portland, and putting a third 
rnil on the road to Chicago, so as to haul broad 
oars from Chicago to Boston. 

Mr COHKLINO— Is there machinery employ, 
ed at amy ol these termini for the loading of 

A. It is all done by manual labor. Where 

ain is carried in bulk it is generally run into 

e car, afterwards shoveled out of Hie oars into 

pits below, and then elevated in Uie usual way. 

Beyond that I don't know of any machinery 

being used. 

Q. if tlie rale on the New York roads wag 
fixed at so much per ton per mile, what would 
le the effect on long freights I 

A. It would depend upon how frequently that 
ate could be changed. 1( it could bo changed 
ivery day it would be better. 

Q. Suppose it could 1 
nonth? 

A. It would give twenty-niue days of that 
month to tlio other lines, unless the rate on that 
io low that it afforded no profit ; then 
they wonld have their share of the business. I 
believe I have answered that question ouce be- 

Mr. THOMPSON— Not exactly In that shape, 
and only incidentally. 
Mr. BEOOKS— You asked me that last quee- 
<n. I have not alluded to one point in relulion 
it, which has just come into my mind. If the 
New York roads charge for (he long and local 
freight one rate of transportation, it would in- 
troduce to the western business, Uiat comes by 
water, a new terminus. As a matter of course, 
it would put Oswego in the position of Bufialo. 
If yon had to put the price by rail per ton, per 
ile to Oswego, at Ihe same rate as to Buffalo, 
course the water-bound business would eoma 
Oswego. The New York Central road, as now 
regulated, has the power to make its long busi- 
ness, the principal business — has power to put 
business on the long end of its line instead of 
cnt through in the middle. If the 
power to protect itself from inroad at tlie side ia 
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lost, water-bonrd business would come to Oswe- 
go, and Ihe weet half of their line would be of 
no use for the purposes of long fi'eiglila. 

Q. Wliat is tlie effect of these low long freiglita 
on the country, on t]ie price of land! State 
wlmt jour expeiieuce upon tlint subject lias 
been, vliether it has l«ud«d to diminish the 
price I 

A. 1 once had Uiat question raised npon me 
a good many years ago, very agreeably, and I 
look back iipou it now with on inclination to 
smile. Somewhere about Iha year 1850 we 
opened our Michigan Cenb'nl railroad to Utke 
Uiohigan, in 1852 we opened it to Cliicago. We 
there met on the lake the waterbonie carriers in 
boats. Not getting long bnslnesa, we had to 
carry that long business at a lower rate than we 
cai'iied our local business, owing te the compe- 
tition of these boats. We carried our local busi- 
ness at a very great redaction apon the charges 
which tlie bCate had oliarged. Tlie state liad 
bnllt the road to Kalamazoo, which was the en. 
trepot. Wo took the road from the state and 
reduced the rates twenty-five per cent below the 
allowance in tlie charter, as we thought the 
rates called for in our charter too high. But 
when we got to Chicago we liad Ui reduce them 
much lower ; we had to commence at Nilee, 
which is situated on a navigable river where we 
crossed it, about twenty or thirty niiles from the 
lake, fherc were these little sieamboals (akina; 
freight down the lake, which came thence around. 
When we got to Niles we took that business 
from the river at the rates charged by the boats, 
and as our route was the best we took the whole 
of it, and broke uplhe system completely. The 
Kalamazoo people met and prepaied an address 
to us saying that we had ruined the price of land 
In Kalamazoo county by carrying fi-eight at lower 
rates from BeiTien county. 1 wrote them a let- 
ter whioli was printed in pamphlet form, of 
which 1 have not seen a copy for several years, 
but tlie purport of it was this, that unless it in- 
oreased the price of grainy and influenced the 
price raised upon the Mediterranean and tlie 
whea^growlng coantries of the w^orld, it would 
not aifect the price of their huid unless we dam- 
aged them, or raised the price between Ealama- 
100 and llie mai'kets, tlieir hind would be as it 
was before, as we had reduced the price between 
Kalamajoo and tlie market more than 25 per 
cent, we liad increased the value of tlieir land, 
and as we had not carried wheat any cheaper 
from Berrien connty any cheaper than other Hues 
we had not increased the price of land there. 

Q. State that principle in its application to the 
lands ill the Slate of New York 1 

A. I say, in regard to the lands of New York, 
that if the New York Central Railroad has not 
raised the price of products iVom any particular 
district to the common markets, they have not 
reduced the value of laud in that reffioii, unless 
they have done something which should deterio- 
rate tlie prices In this common market, which 
they have not the power to do, because from all 
the sources of the west they hare done business 
at the rates of other lines ; therefore, they did 
not open up any more lauds by their own acts in 
oompetition. I take it, that if all the lands in 
the we.^t were opened up. it would not affect the 
price of grain in the world. The grain-growing 
regions are very large, and as the New York 
roads carry grain at the same prices as their 



competitors, they exercise no influence npoo 
that. M the canal has been the regulator of 
prices, so if the canal tolls are lowered so as to 
bring rail pricea down with them, they will put 
western lands nearer market than they now are, 
to a certain extent ; bat Ihey would have Ui in- 
troduce avast amount of grain from regions now 
uncultivated in the west, to the markets of the 
world, before it would be affected by it. 

Mr. COBB — Do yon refer to the efTect of indi- 
vidual lines of the railroad system 1 

A. I refer to the effect upon the State of New 
York. If the whole system of railways could be 
blotted out from the west at once, it would cut 
off' certain districts of lands of the west from the 

markets, except by the Missmippi and 

St. Lawrence. Whether it would compel them 

grow more at a less price, I do not know. 

Q. Do yon know whether or not the local rates 
which the produce of the western states have to 
pay to reach the competing points at the west, 
high or higher than the local rales on the 
New York lines 1 

&. I think it will be found that Ihey are gene- 
rally not less than 25 per cent higher; I should 
---F more than that, I know our own rates 
the Michigan Central road are over 25 per 
cent higher, from a 100 to 150 miles from De- 
troit or Chicago, are very far in advance of the 
New York Central's local rates. I think that 

ill be found to be so over the whole west, 
here may be isolated exceptions, hat the gene- 
ral rule is such as 1 state. 

I to the Committee the relative cost of 
carrying wheat and carrying flour on the railway, 
■' e same distance! 

A. I do not know as there is much difference, 
provided if the wheat is put hi b gs ; but it is 
"f considered practicable todo so when you 
to the bulk, it is more difficult to carry than 
flour. West of the Mississippi the plan i^ t^ pnl 
the grain in bags for the St. Louis market; 
but where it is carried in bulk, as it is east of 
the Mississippi, there is a broad margin In favor 
of carrying flour. 

Mr. COBB — Have yon often attended railroad 

inventions, dmiug jour25 years' esparience on 
railroads ! 

A. 1 have attended quite a number of them. 

Mr. COBB— How extensive are they attended 
by other lines ! 

' " think we had one once at Cleveland 
where we figured 800 millions of dollars of 
capital. 

-' — JB — But how many diffijrent lines T 

not know as I could say; we had a 
vast number of roads. 

Mr. COBB — Are these four roads, the Balti- 

ore & P 1 ■ f t 1 th N w 

York &E andhNYkC a 

they d y lisp u 

* isl 

Lb h w p n m 

those ds h pi 

Moran 

M COBB— Is h h as w h n 

A. 1 should think, os a general thing, one or 
two ot them are present at about a half of tbi 
conventions, perhaps a little more. When tliey 
have had thi-ir compacts between Ihemselvea 
they have generally stood aloof from coiiven- 
liona held by the western lines. It depends_» 
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little upon whnt they are called for. If they 
called for th<; fall or spring, to make miinliig 
taTigeinents, thej liave to be present. Sui' 
times they are rejireseiited by their pvinoipal 
officers, Ei>inetinii!'S tiy their train managera. 

Mr. COBB — When the arrangements are being 
made for their summer's business they are ordi- 
narily represented t 

A. Yes, sir — aiid in the fall when ftie arrange- 
ment are being made for wiiitur trains. 

Mr. COBB — Represented hy somebody ! 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COBU— While the St. Hioholas oompacf 
was in existence they were present in the con- 
ventions less than before ! 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COBB — In these conventions has any par- 
ticular line «, controlling; influence T 

A. I don't think there is. We have some- 
times felt when we voted, (as we generally do, 
and have rtiwaya done, by railroads,) that lines 
sontb of the south shore of Lake Urie, there 
was an undue representation. There are a _ 
many roads in Ohio, and a good many short 

Mr. COBB — I refer to the fonr lines ! 

A. These short lines all carry the same to 
the long lines. We have frequently been ._. 
barrassed by the multitude of votes coming 
from roads of a short distance, and lines less in- 
terested in the east and western tr^os than the 

Mr. COBB— How are the roads repreaented- 
by miles t 

A. Each road carries one vole— the long road 
the same as the short one. 

Mr, COBB— As far aa the Baltimore k Ohio, 
the Pennsylvania Central, the New York & Erie 
and the New York Central are concerned, lias 
any one of them a controlling influence to any 

A. I do not think they have; Ilhink the 
northern roads have always felt that the south 
has always exercised too much influence. 

Mr. COBB— That is a mere matter of opinion? 

A. Yes, sir. Each one cast his vole to carry 
bis point, otherwise I don't tliink there has been 
any undne influence. 

Mr. COBB— Whioh of the roads do you re- 
gard as your allies ! 

A. The New York Central and the Grand 
Trunk. 

Mr. COBB— You ship over either as occasion 



by ns, but I tliink there was a little want of 
fuith in keeping it up witli them. 

Mr. COiilS— Did they not chiirge that on your 
northern routes ? 

A. They always charge it nn each other, under 
such tireumstanoes, and I dare say tlie charges 

Mr. COBB— These railroad compnots are more 
on paper than anywhere else ? 

A. They are very apt to result so. It is al- 
most impossible, by law or agrBement, to make 
tiie thing work steady. The best way is to put 
in tlie hands of freight agents the right to drop 
rates when anybody else does. We liave come 
to that as the only practicable method. 

Mr. COBB— Then to tlie public, who do not 
know tliat there is uo fanlt in railroad compaota, 
there is a liability of bemg hirgely deceived J 

A. I tliink you might find some railroads as mean 
in their business operaUons as men in other lines 
of business, 1 donotknowof any peculiar qual- 
ity of mind or nature in railroad men, which 
should make tliem diiterent from other men. 

Mr. COBB— I was not calling for a pro rata 
distinction, but for your opinion upon the sub- 
ject i 

A. I have seen contracts that worked well for 
long period, but it is very rare. If one patty 
will live squarely up to Uie agreement, you will 
find some other party to it will cut under and 
lake the business. Wlienthat is done the lime for 
the dissolution of the compact is at hand, aud 
while it exists It has a weakiy life. 

Mr. COBB— It is a paper contract without any 
seal! 

A. Yes, sir. When business gets short, there 
a struggle for it, and when somebody drops 
prices to secure it, then the compact dies out 
pretty quick ! 
Mr. COBB — In the spring these fonr lines hold 
convention, and in the winter also 1 
A. The couveiitioas are generally held in the 
spring and full ) 
Mr. COBB— Can you tell mewhat are the rela- 
j-e prices between spring and summer ; are 
they higher or lower or is there anything like a 
uniformity T 
A. In the winter they are higher than in the 
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ways vote with the Pennsylvania Central and 
against the Michigan Central. 

Mr. COBB— Yon have no feeders of that kind I 

A. They are very small. Our feeders lie west 
of Chicago, and with them it is iinmat^iial 
whether lliey vole with ns or with the Pennsyl- 
vania Central. We have felt il to be very em- 
barrassing to have the roads vote by routes and 
not by miles. 

Mr. COBB— You have alluded to the SI. Nich- 
olas comjiact ; did you state that the southern 
roads adhered to that rigidly ? 

A. J think they out freiglils evon on that. I 
thiuk they were much in favor cf keeping it up 



A. The cost of doing the work in the winter 
a great deal higher tlian it is in the summer. 
I think if we wore compelled to work in the 
winter at the rates we receive for summer busi- 
iss, it would be better for us to leave the busi- 
iss and shut up our offices. 
Mr. COBB— Is that the only cause which pro- 
duces an advance in prices ? 

I have no doubt that the closing of the 
canals and lakes has a very preat inflnence. 
When the lakes are closed from Chicago to Buf- 
ire can got a higher rate Whtn the St. 
lAwrence, thu Ohio river (though tlie Ohio nver 
re unsteady) and the canal is closed, and 
the Northern Mississippi, we cin all get rates 
igher, and perhaps it gives us as much pro£l 
n our business as we get on our summer busi- 
ess at lower rales. 

Mr. COUB— Am not your winter rates ordina- 
ly remunerative T 
A. 1 should think that, one year with another. 
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Mr. COBB— Iloir wooia it compare with yoar 

A. I ratliec Hiiuk we get qnite as much net 
out of the summer. 
Mr. COBB— Take the traffic togetlier on one 



higher in winWr than in summer- 
much a^ Ihe cost is. We make mon 
tliaa in winter. I do not think we gi 
10 or 12 per cent for running on 

Mr. COBB— You spealc of a large number of 

freight agents in Chicago. Have the liuea 

which thej engage, a lacit understanding 
rale with each other 
they make I 

A. I think that is generally understood The 
Pennsylvania Ceutral has ils own connaels in its 
management. Our understanding is, tliat if we 
keep within reaaonalile limits the others will 
bold to it. If the rates are unreasonably low, 
the remedy is to call a convenlion, 

Mr. COBB— Then they liave a power of attor- 
ney to make contracts, and you carry thera out ! 

A. That has not been formally given, bui 
there is a general understanding. 

Mr. COBB— It amounts to an understanding. 
Do you ever repudiate contracts entered ' 

A I do not say that. Ifwetakeacoi 
below paying rates It is held to as a matter of 
courtesy. There is no compulsion. The Gi 
Western road in Canada do have some bieker- 

Mr. COBB— But it ends in a settlement by 
which the property is carried I 

A, Sometimes the person making the «o 
has to pay the loss. We at the wewt thin 
the ageuls of tlie four lines at the east can 
whether tliey oan get business from them 
than we oan. We at the west have better op- 
portunities forjudging of the prospects for busi- 
ness at the west. Sometimes ships carry to and 
from Mew Orleans very cheaply, and particularly 
when it comes to the cotton trade going to the 
north. Wh are quite wUling at such times to 
drop our prices at the west to keep tlie trade in 
the northern channels, whioh, in the west, has a 
chance lo go dowu the rivers. l"hey feel that 
we oan best judge at the wi'St end of the route, 
and we feel that Uieir judgment is better at the 
east. It is the same way as partners in a cerlidn 
business living at different points, and where 
both are Interested in the result of tlie opera- 
tions at both places. Each would rely upon the 
other to look after their joint infc 
own end of the line, because each _.. 
position can bettei' serve the other's mterest than 
the other could himself, 

Mr. COBB— Have the New York Central and 
the Hew York and Erie, in tlieir agencies at Chi- 



c^o, signs 



ii their doors 
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A. They have agents tUei 
whether the New York Central 
there or not. I dare say they have. The N 
York and Erie lias. 

Mr. COBB— They are as much represented 
ftt the city of Albany ? 

A. Hot as much as the city of Albany, p 
haps, Albany being one of the termini of tlie 



Mr COBB— Imean for the purpose of engaging 

business! 

Mr. COBB-^How much further west do they 

hare agencies 1 
A I cannot tell you that, 
Mr. COBB— They estend, at all events, from 

Chicago to New York city ? 
A. it is generally understood that in the large 
lurces of business there are men who look out 
r the interests of these great lines, ejttenilmg 

from the centimes of business, 
Mr. COBB— You remarked, that previous to 
t5?, '58, your rates were made up by your- 
lyes, and there was less cutting down I 

Mr COBB— What was the position of the 
Michigan Central at that Ume, compared with 
thu present I 

A We got very much better rates, 
Mr. COBB— What was its financial condition, 
)mpared with the present 1 
A. Better— much better. There were fewer 
ues to divide the business among. It is partly 
owing to flnauoial disaster, and the great depres- 
sion of the trade of tlie country. How muoli is 
owioK lo that, and how much to the division of 
the business among the difierent lines, is a mat- 
ter of judgment. . 
Mr, COBB— What proportion of your tiusi- 
ness is called through business! That which 
comes from Chicago ! 

A I don't think I have seen the llgures m re- 
gard to that subject for the last three or four 
Stars. I should think tliat one-third of the 
number of tons we more was through. The 
long tons moved would be less than halt of the 
Mr. COBB— That would be about one-third of 
the total! . , ,„.,■.-. 

A Less than half of the whole, I tlunk it is 
than one-third. As a mere matter ol jndg- 
I should soy that the through tons put 
into the car, were two-fifths of the total numlier 
But what proportion of the tonnage 
moving one mile it is, is another questjou. The 
long business goes the whole length of the road ; 
the short business, ten miles and upwards. 

Mr. COBB— What are the present quotations 
of the Michigan Central stock 1 
A. I think the last I saw was 38 ! 
Mr. COBB— What was it in 1857 ! 
A In tlie spring of 1857 business was much 
letter than in the fall. That was the year when 
orervthing broke down. 
Mr, COBB— Previous to July, how was it I 
A. I cannot recollect; I should think it was 
more than 50 ; I may be mistaken. 

Mr. COBB— Was there ever f — " 
stocks were worth 1001 

A, There was a time when it 
Mr. COBB— How long since 
A. A good many years. It 
or 6 yMirs. 

Mr. COBB— Was It within 6 or 7 T , 

A. It may be ; I am very bad at remembenng 

dates, , , ,. » „ „» 

Mr. COBB— What wpre the relative rates of 

for the traffic you perfuimeii then, 



y time when ill 



it within 5 



compensatw 
compared wim m. 
A. Ourratesmv 
than now; I can 
wuuld be a hard i 



It have been a good deal higher 
lot tell the relative ratss; it 
latter to go back 5 or 6 years, 
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Mr. COBB — But yon must have a genpral re 
collection t 
A. Our passenger rates were not any higliei 

Mr. COBB— I refer to freight. 



A. Tint I am nnablH to tell you. 

Mr. COBB— What was flbniit the relative vahie 
of Great Westerii atock in 1857. previous to July, 
as comjiared wiili lis value now 1 

A, It ivas very liigh until they commencixl i 
build tlieir braiichea, abont parj when they con 
meticeil tliem it bagaii to di'ogi. 

Mr. COBB— What is its Taiue now ) 

A. 1 (cannot tell. 

Mr. COBB— Very considerably lower f • 

A. I have never seen a, quutation of that i 
my life. I do not know that there ever has been 
share sold in the market so as to have a quota- 
Mr. COBB— What is the lowest rata at which 
yotl ever tiaiisporteii freight 1 

A. I should think we hail carried for less than 
a cent a ton per mile. Once anil a while we 
have worked for the |rtirpose of putting the price 
down, when tlie cutting at Chicago has been so 
irregular that we could not woi'k witli satisfac- 
tion, we have then put down prices to bring tba 
rates aaain to a paying point 

Mr. COBB— Yuur olyect was to punish jour 

A. Theobjeet was tosecure a meeting: at once. 
When we found they wore charging 96, when we 
nsked 1(10, we dropiied to 95 i then they fell to 
90 ; we followed, and they dropped to 85. When 
ttii,t coume is pursued, as it is occasionally, then 
v/p put lalea down to such a flgui* as will call 
the aitelltioHof the officers of Ule road at once, 
and an amLugement i.n promptly made by which 
paying rates mny be secured. 

Ml'. COBB— What is the cost f f the movement 
of freight per ton per mile, as yon estimate iti 

A. I 'iiade one explanation of what I ooasider- 
od as new business. 

Mr. COBB— I mean new business. 

A. I dont think I have ever figured that on 



A. I do not think it should be much different. 
Our grailes are not veiy much different from 
those of the New York Cent al. 

Mr. COBB — Do you suppose the cost to be 
smaller 7 

A. I think we have wnlual advantages. They 
hnve grades easier a little, but we have fuel 
olie^pur. It is about tiie same. 

Mr. COBB— Is there any difference between 
(he cost of moving fourth class mfrohandise and 
other ooumiodltios t Are tliere auy distinctions 
in the value of handling a barrel of flour and a 
barrel of beef or pork? 

A. Not very appreciable. I would rather carry 
flour a little, thun (he others. 

Mr. COBB— Do you regard it (hat a ton of 
Qonr or a ton of beef may be carried as oheaii as 
a ton of anything else? 

A. I should regard all tho.se articles as being 
very fu¥or:ille to cheap transporlatiuii. 



Mr. COBB— Then do you regard it tliat a ton 
of cither of these commodities costs no more 
than a Ion of nnythiiig else to (ransjiort? 

A. I do not think it does much. I would 
rather carry flour tlian some other aitio^es. 

Mr. COBB— Then there is very little differ- 
ence in the cost of movement. No matter wiiat 
the commodily is, whether first, second or Ihird 
class ; a ton of flour would represent a tou of 
anything else 1 

A. I cannot say that. I would rather carry 
B. — ....... „,.i gi^jjjg khuls of sugar we 
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Mr, COBB— Will a ton of fliour fairly repre- 
sent, as near as may be, a tou of anything else 1 

A. I would rather carry a ton of flour than 
a (on of anytliiiig else. 

Mr. COBB-rVVhat is the difference ? 

A. I don't think I would make much difltr- 

Mr. COBB— How would it be with poik m 
barrels 7 Wouhl a ton ot that f.urly represent 
a ton of anything else 1 

A. I think tliat rolliug fieight is better than 
other fi-eighis. 

Mr. COBB— Would you regard a ton ot mo- 
lasses as about the worst 1 

A. I fdiould think a ton of tliat or a ton of 
beef would be an average. 

Mr. COBB— And ihe cost of tranaportmg that 
would represent tlie cost iif moi lug aiivthiui 1 

A. Almost anything. Gentlemen can judge 
as we!! as I. It is a mere question of llie safety 
of the article and of i(a destructobiiiiy. 

Mr. COBB— I am nut a railroad man, and we 
call upon railroad men tor iiiformaliou about lliat 
which wo have only a theoretical knowledge. 
You mentioned that the I'ennaylvonia Central is 
actually now running to Chicago ; is not the wes- 
tern end of that road in !he hands of a receiver! 

A. Yes, air. 1 believe it is the Pittsburgh, 
Kort Wayne and Chicago. 

Mr. COBB— It is in the hands of the receiver ! 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COBB— I think you aiud the southern 
roads, the Baltimore and Ohio, and the Penn- 
sylifBuia Centi'al were less afiifCted by the ei- 
' imes of beat and cold than the nortlieru 1 

A. Yes, sir, very mucii. I believe wilii regard 
tl.e I'eceiver of the Pittsburgh, Port Wayne 
and Chicago, that it was made satisfactory to 
Mr. Thompson, the president of both roads. It 
and tlie Pennsylvania Central, and that tlie ar- 
— igemeut is such as not to embarrass the busi- 

is at all. 

»lr, HOVEY— You have stated to the com- 

;tee that, in your judgment, if thefourth class 
freights slionld be taken from the railroads in 
tliif state. Instead of going by tlie canal, a laige 
portion would go by roads outside of the state t 

A. 1 said a considerable proportion. How 
large a proportion 1 did not state. A considera- 
ble proportion would go to the railroads of other 
states, along with the other three classes. I 
thought some, now goinguponthe canals, would 
"jllow. I stated tliat tlie ttade of (he southem 
I ties would increase, drawiiis from all classes 
from the nortiieru citiea. Whether the able- 
gate result would be a reducing or increasing the 
" alorr.otlsa question of judgmenL 
Ir. HOVEY — Uo you know what proportion 
fonrlh class freiglit, mored by the canals is, 
ipared with tliat by railroads 1 
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A. I liave no doubt of it. 
A I liiivB not the aliglittat idea. 
Mr. UOVEY— Do you not know that it is 
mutli lai^ev tluui tliat carriail by all the fieights 
canied by the railromiB of tliis stutol 

A. I do not know anything about It. Tlie 
fourth cUsa oarriod liy railway, covers certain 
Epeelflod artielBS. If yon put all canal Ireiglits 
into tlie freiglit oars, it mmst be very immense. 

Mr. HOVEY— Do jov make your prices on 
heavy artioies, beef, pork and flour, and freight 
of tliat oliaraeter, with direct refereuoo to tlie 
canal prloeB in tlie summer! 

A. No, sir. So far aa we are concerned we 
make them more with reference to lake trans- 
poitation. If we are running back our cars to 
Chicago empLy. we All them at very low rates. 
If we ai-B rinuiiiig tbam back full, and getting 
low riites, we would let the lake take the whole 
freialiL 

Mr. HOVEY— I asked with reference 
conimection with the Haw York Central 

A. In aummer it makes no diffeitnce to tlie 
Hew York Central wliether it goes by lake or 
by rail, and we have to go squarely against lake. 
The flow York Central cannot give ns any fieight 
to help ua in the summer. 

Mr. UOVKY—Iii your judgment is there any 
route from Lake Krie to Hew York cheaper than 
the New York Central or Hudson Uiver I 
A. Ihavo no knowledge of tUe capacity of the 

Mr. HOVfiY— 1 6i>Bak of the railroads. 

A. I do not , , 

Mr. UOVEY— You think no route can do it 
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... I think not. I think that long lines can 
put down rates so aa to make it unprofitable. 
Long lilies have the capacity to take away the 
prolitable margin oC the short lines. If the New 
York Central can make 25 per cent, tliese otlier 
longer lines have to be satiaBed with 10 or 12 
pej cent. 

Mr. HOVEY— You slated to the Ckimmitlee, 
that if prices were Used for freight fi'om east to 
west, that unless they were fixed so low that the 
s would pay no profit. It would go to 



IIOVEY— -They would lose the whole 

A. Unless they fixed the mtes so near cost 
(hat other roads would not accept Uie rate dicta- 
ted, they would, I think the Kew York Central 
orked in this way tor fivu years. It would so- 
erely tiy the patience of tlia Pennsylvania Cen- 
tral ridlroad, but I thmk she would work tor 
suoh an advantage. 

Mr. HOVEY— Does that bring yon to the con- 
elusion lliat the long busuiess now on these 
roada, ia done at little or no profit, with such 
competition as now e.iists ? 

A. I think tlmt the long business is done at a 
considerable profit. I think it can be kept up at 
the rate it is now done. None of the roads can 
reduce the ratw of long business unless the 
others do it, and there is nothing to be gained 
by it. Suppose you fixed the rates on the New 
York Central wliere they now are, lor a month. 
The agents of other lines at Chicago would drop 
tlieir prices two cents, or five cents per hundred 
pounds, and get the busintas. They would con- 
tinue to reduce the price from month to month, 
until the rates were very near cost. 

Mr. HOVEY— What will be the effect of thia 
competition on the stock of the road for the 
nest five yearsl 

A. It is hard to tell. I have generally l-»n 
of tlie opinion that the longer this comp«tition 
continued, the more it would make the roads 
pursue a conservative course, aad stick to the 
rjles, finding that, in cutting prites, they were 
met with promptness by a similar reducUon by 
other roads. 

Mr. HOVEY— Do yon regard the action of 
theae roads, during the past year, aa having been 
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__. It would. 

iir. IIOVEY— Co jott 
business would be done at a loss to get it t 

A. I do not think it would do it at a loss. I 
think the Pennsylvaaiia Central and Baltimore 
and Oliio would work at a loss for a time, under 
the impression that it would strengthen their 
road from the East in the trade with the West, 
so tliat they would, eventually, make considera- 
ble profit. We frequently open a business which 
is d-p«'"i»''t ''"'■ '"s future hopes of success '" 
doing liuaiuess at rates, for the present, that 
not at all remmiwativo. If I was the controller 
of the afiWrs of the Pennsylvania Central and 
Baltimore and Ohio railroads, I would do " 
large amount of business at oost, to these citit , 
with the idea tliat it would result favorably to 
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„.(. IIOVEY- Having expi'essed the opinii 
t&ut the New York Central can do business 
low asaiiy other ninto. do you think there would 
ba danger of a final loss ' - * -* " -'~- 



ivei 

A. 1 cannot say I do. 

Mr. HO VEY— Has not competition been going 
I without any itgulation or order 1 
A. The competition has been very severe ; It 
almost always so when a new road enters into 
trallio and attempts to get it away from old 
les. It is geniraljy very strong and very per- 
severing. Such was the case with the Southern 
lines, and such is the case witli the Grand Trunk 
They have got to make patrons for their 
ivenue, and introduce the public to it. 
People are ailaohed to old avenues and induce- 
■ 'lave to be made to secure their patronage 
new ones. The inducements are lower 
When at last they had lijrmed acquain- 
tenances and secured patronage, they would 
consent to orgauiie and fix prices at Mr rales 
with Ihe other lines. In another year another 
new line, without friends and without pati'ons, 
cornea Into competition, and again tlie arrange- 
ments are throif u into pi by their cutting rates 
to get patrons. This being secured, they of 

Mr. HOVEY — Then tlieestablishment of busi- 
ness Is no avail unless you do it as cheap as any- 
body ehie 1 . ^ 

A. 1 don't think it is of much value in the 
freight business ; in the passenger business it may 
liMve ; but even there it has a wearing off ten- 
dency which would result injuriously. 

Mr. HOVEY— Do you know ihe distances from 
Delmii to BosUni, Portland and New York, by 
that road if ihev I the Urand Trunk 1 , „ ,. 

,aat a fined pub- A. 1 do not; lihink it isasuear from D.-tioU 
I to Huston as it is from Detroit tc i>-"*i'""i '■">'- 
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traffic, llmt of lulvancmg money on treigUts. 

Mr. COBB— Is not the Naw York Central re- 
presented in the Board of Directors of tlie MieM- 
gan Ciiatral? 

A. Mr. Corning is a member of oar board. 

[During a subsequent stage of Ihe proceedings, 
Ur. Brooks appeared liefoiu Uie Committee and 
nmde the following additional stitement, in es- 
planntion of a part of his testimony. Reporter.] 

Ur. BROOK»— I understand that I said in re- 
ply to tlie last gentlemati, tliat nil freights could 
be carried at about the aame rates. I understood 
the gentleman to mean fourth-class freights, 
goods carried at about the same rates as molasses 
and beef. 1 did not understand the question to 
covertheSrst, second and tbird classes. It would 
be absurd to suppose that a ton of uhairs or grain 
cradles, of which joa cannot carry more than a 
ton or two in a car, would be as cheap as the 
others. I supposed 1 had so stated the facts as 
not to be mistaken. I supposed tliat the questio-i 
referred to what was a fair average for fourlh- 
class freight. 

Mr, COBB—Can you load your cars fulljwith 
first and second class goods ? 

A. Some of the kind.n ive can. There Is a wide 
diffffl'ence. Of furnitare you can get but very 
little. 

Mr. COBB — Dry goods in boxes and bales 1 

A. Ton could, I should think; yon would 
only suffer greater risk of loss or damage. High 
priced goods are more susceptible to damage. 
Some goods we can get only one or two tons in 
a car that carries ten tons, and nith some we get 
in the full weight. 

Mr. COBB— What do yon suppose is the aver- 
age tonnage per car, the season tlirough, of llrst 
and second class goods 1 

A. I conld not guess any better than yourself 
Borne may carry (ab tOTis and others not more 
than two tons. They range between those two 
flgures. 

Mr. COBB— Taking goods in boses and bales 
which are pretty heavy, would you estimate the 
cost of moving these as greater tlian moving the 
fourth class 1 

A. I do not think the simple dilTerence in the 
cost of movement amounts to much, but the 
hazard and liability to damage makes the differ- 

Mr. COBB — Then it depends npon the value 
of the commodity, whether heavy or light 1 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COBB— Take the third class goods; do 
not tile cars ordinarily go fully loaded when 
you carry that class 1 

A. So far as the third class la concerned, I 
cannot now name any articles which belong in 
that class — I am ignorant of that detail as to 
what belongs to one class or the other. I could 
Dot divide the articles into their respective 
classes at all. 

Mr. COBB— Is there not a wide dissimilarity 
In the price of movement of articles which yon 
can't put eisbt or ten toi>s in a car, and does not 
the only difference consist in the value of the 

A. Yes, sir, and the liability to damage 1 



STATEMENT 

Of Solomon Dkvllabd, General Freight 
Agent of tlie Kew York Central liaii- 
road Company. 

I have beenOcneralPieightAgent of theNew 
Yorli Central Railroad Company, since Septem- 
ber, 18oi i and previous to iliut time wbs Gene- 
ra! Pieight Agent of tlieBuffalo and Hcrncllsville 
llaiiroad. I was formerly engaged iu the caiial 
transportation business, from 1827 up to tlie 
time of my appointment to the General Freicht 
Agency of the Bnffiilo and Hornellsvllle Baili'fwd. 

1 think the cost of moving way-frei;>lic, ex- 
ceeds by one-third the cost of moviug Ihrough- 
froiyht, and perhaps more, inasmuch as way- 
trains, do not, in the course of hiiaiiiess. take oir 
convey more tban two-thirda the number of cars 
tiiat tb rough- trains do— perhaps less; that the 
nay-cars are very fi-eqnently but partially load- 
ed. It also I'eqnires a longer time to go a given 
distance, in consequence of the fi-equeot stop- 
pages—going on and off the switches to get to 
the freight houses, for loading and unloading 
freight, thus increasing the cost of motive 
power, and tbe men employed on freight trains ; 
that from two to five and six men aro required 
at the several way-stations, to load and unload, 
to make out way-bills, collect charaes, deliver 
and receive fieigiit, making the cost of conveying 
way-freight, as compared with through, fi-om 40 
to 50 per cent greater. The way-business is chief- 
ly hidependent of the through, naquiriiig separate 
men and management, and is necessarily govern- 
ed by different rules, and should bo ciuiilucted 
under different tariffs, and must be, if the diflbr- 
encc in cost of transportation is laken into ac- 

I have examined the way-fi^ight tariffs, ot the 
eighteen diffeieiit and jirincipal fi-eiglit roads, 
ptcsenled to the Committee in tlie testimony of 
Mr. Sjiaulding, as well as the local fi^ight tar- 
iffs of many otiter roads, and And that no rnada 
do their local freighting at rates as low as tliose 
charged by the New York Central on all their 
way-freights; nor do I believe, tliat greater ac 
commodaiions, or more dispatch, aie aff u ded to 
shippers of local freight on the lino of any other 
raid, than ai-ogiren ou the New York Centiiil. 

From my knowledge of the freighting business 
on the New Toik Central Bead, 1 am confident, 
tljat it conld not do a way and thmugh-bu.'iiness 
uiidor a pro rata law ; nor could it do a through- 
business in competition with tlie iHval lines, if 
conijielleil to make and publish a tariff, which 
could not be varied for thirty days ; f^r, as 
soon as a tariff was jmblisbed, competing lines 
would drop BufllGiently under it to secure the 
business frani all competing points. In a eom- 
poCing business, like the trsnK|H)rtatioii of pro- 
jwrty, without the power of immediate change 
iu pi'ices, wo become the prey of aggression, 
without tiio power of self-prolectlon ; our right 
to change, even if not used, is our only and 
sti-oiig safeguaiil. 

A measure like tho one asked for in the i.eU- 
)n3, would, in my indgmojLt, divert the tTnde 
nn New York, and liei' roads, lo a very serious 
tent, and injuring materially tlio large invost- 
aiits made by tho business interests of the 

While in Cliiu.^0, last wook, I foimd that the 
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agents of the Grind Trunk Htiilroad, bad actu- 
ally contracted to convey a large quantity of 
pinvisions fiom Chicago Ui Liverpool, at eighty- 
seven and one-half cenU per one hundred 
pounds. This fi'eiaht was offered to the New 
York Central and Erie Roads at tho same price, 
hut it was declined at so low a rate. The Qranil 
Trunk Road Is to be a fomiidablu competitor to 
Che Now York Roads, and is now taking busi- 
ness to the seaboard from Ihem at Chicago, St. 
Louis, Cincinuali and other common western 
towns, at prices considerably below those at 
which property has heretofore been transported 
through New York. 

The case alluded to ia tbe New Tork Tribune, 
of December last, about which one of tho Com- 
mittee made Inquiry, must be a mistake. I have 
no Itnowledge of cattle beingdriven from Bergen 
to Buffalo, to take the cars for Albany. Cases 
of this kind have oocniTod. Parties liring at 
Bergen, and other places on the line of the Cen- 
tral Road, west of Rochester, have at times been 
allowed, when tbe rales of tranapoitatioo were 
fair, to ship their cattle from CufTalo to points 
on the line of the road east, unload them with a 
view of a few weeks' pasturage, then take them 
up and transport them to Albany without extra 
charge. At one time, last summer, when the 
competition was sharp, and prices very low, one 
of the shippers, who bad previously enjoyed tbe 
privilege just mentioned, desired to avail him- 
self of Its benefits again, but was reflised at the 
then low rales : the cattle were therefore sent 
through without charge at the competing prices. 

Mr. Cobb is very much mistaken in his state- 
ment before the Committee, that no property was 
shipped for the citizens of Buffalo, between Oct. 
^Uth and Nov. 20th, on the Central Railroad. 
They had, it is true, large quautities of freight 
to be forwarded at that time, bat It did not pre- 
vent shipments of Buffalo freights, between the 
dat^a just Buentioned. It frequently occurs In 
the fall, when the canal has more than it can do, 
that forwarders are desirous of making large 
shipments on the railroad on short notice, at a 
time when there is a large quantity of property 
in the railroad freight bonses, ivbicb has been 
previously received. This delays property for 
the Buffolo forwarders for a few days, as pro- 
perty must be dispatched in tlie order it is re- 
ceived. But this state of things never lasts but 
a ftiw days at a timo. 

1 have examined the case charged against the 
Central Road, by Mr. Parsons of Rochester, who 
said that flour vras taken fl'om Rochester to New 
York for sixty cents per barrel, while eigbty-seren 
RTid a half cents was charged from Fisher's Sta- 
tion, sixteen miles east of Rochester. Theeipla- 
nationgivenby Mr. Briggs, before the Committee, 
is correct. The flour was shipped by the Central 
Eoad to Albany, to the care of the Swiftsure Line 
of tow boats on the river, at flfty-two cents per 
barrel to Albany. It did not reacb Albany in 
lliuc to take the river before its close, was carted 
over the river by tbe Swiftsure Lino to the Hud- 
son River Road, at an expense of five and half 
cents per bariel. and was charged on the Hudson 
RIvor Road, the usual winter tariff thirty cents 
I)er barrel to New York. There was no fault on 
tlie pait of tho Central Road in regard to It. 

A complaint was made on the part of the pe- 
titioners, that the CentraJ Road, last fall, in Buf- 
falo, received flour to sliip at the company's con- 



. and that property belonging to Bufihlo 
was detained until that received from the west 
had gone foi^'ard. It is the usual and proper 
course for the company to ti'ansport property in 
the order in which it is received, giving prefer- 
ence as far as they can, to perishable property, 
and late in the fall or early in December, at about 
which time the river closes, tbe company will 
not receive property to ship Ihrongh except at 
their convenience after property previously re- 
ceived, has goneforward. There la generally for 
a few days at about the close of navigation a 
press of freigbt at BnSklo and other points to go 
east, which makes a few days' delay absolutely 
necessary before all property offered can be 
shipped, but It always goes forward in the 
order which it is received, and as fast as the 
lai'ge equipment of the road can transport it. 
November 1st, 1861, the tariff on flour llDm Buf- 
ftlo tfl New York, was seventy cents per banel, 
and to Albany sixty cents. This continued until 
the boats on the Hudson river put up their freight, 
which made a corresponding advance from Buf- 
falo to New York necessary. The advance was 
five cents per barrel, so that on the 13th Novem- 
ber, fiour from Buffalo to New York was seventy- 
flve cents. On the Slst November, freights were 
advanced on flour to seventy-eight cents to New 
York, and sixty-flve cents to Albany. December 
9th the tariff on flour from Buffalo to Albany, 
was seventy cents, from Rochester to Albany, 
fifty-five cents, and Canandaiana to Albany fifty 
cents per barrel. On tbe 2d Januaiy all the 
freight at Buffalo was cleared out, so that no 
complaint could be made on account of delay. 
January 4tb, the rate on flour from Buf^o !« 
New Yorii was ninety-Sve cents, of which the 
Hudson River Road received thirty-seven and a 
half cents per barrel. January 10th, the rates 
on flour to New York were advanced to $1.10 
cents per barrel, of which the Hudson River 
Road received forty-five cents per barrel, leaving 
to the New York Central Road sixty-flve cents 
per barrel from BuSklo to Albany. In February, 
the Hudson River Road reduced their prices, 
and the tariff was again established at ninety-five 
cents per barrel ftom Buffalo (« New York. No 
freights at tills time was taken fram western points, 
at a different tariff from tbe above. Aibitrary 
maintained at Dunkiric, Buifalo and 
Bridge, on freights from the noith- 
■; and generally so from tbe soutlnvest, with 
the exception of cases where the roads of New 
York were brought into competition with the 
southern lines, until the lines of the southern 
roads were extended through to Chicago, which 
so much increased the competition for through 
business that arbitrary rates could no longer be 
maintained without a loss of the business to the 
New York lines. The cases mentioned by Mr. 
Cobb, where discriminations were made, have 
almost all of them occurred within the past two 
years, when the competition with rival 1 ncs 1 as 
been unparalleled, and when it was nece s. y to 
take freights (Vom common competing poin a at 
very low prices, in order to show the rival 1 es 
that it was better to return to fair and estabi si ed 
prices, and that they would get as mucl bus ess 
bj so doing, as they did under extreme lo v rates 
I find as much discrimination between Ion" a d 
short distances, and against the i>eople of this 
state, in tho transportation, on the canals as is 
made by rtulroads, and I give a fewvfcosea wMdji 
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have mostly come under my observation the past 
yi^ai', in tlie document mailccd A, D.;ipond(!d to 
Utia sfatoinciit. My experience is, that disciimi- 
natioiis betiveen iougand short frcigbtsaregcDe- 
Tal on all lines of CransporL 
January 31si, 1860. S. DROILABD. 



CANAL DISCRimiVATIONS. 

May, 1853. New Yorl; to Buffalo, 514 miles, 10 
ceiila per 100 lbs. New York to 
Rochester, 415 miles, 12 cenis per 
100 !bs. At pro mta it should have 
been 8 4-100 cents per 100 lbs., or 
one-tTiird less than was cliarged to 
BufTato. 
June, 1859. Now York to Lockport, 483 miles, 
16 cents iier 100 lbs. New York to 
Clevelaad, TOO miles, 12 cents per 
100 ll>3. A pro rata to Lockport 
would lie 7 87-100 per 100 lbs., or 
less Dian balf the amount charged. 
JOQB, 1859. New York to Lockport, 16 cents 
per 100 lba,,483 miles. Brockpovt 
to Medina, 10 ceuU per 100 lbs. At 
pro rata, the rale lietween Brockport 
and Medina, would bo 9 mills, or 
less than one-tenth that was charged. 
July, 1869. New York to Syracuse, 8 cents per 
100 lbs., 366 miles. Syraoose to 
Manlins, 10 miles, 8 cents per 100 
lbs. At pro rata, the rate between 
Syracuse and Manilas, would have 
1 been 3 mills per 100 lbs., instea ' " 
10 cents. 

July, 1859. Albany to Syracuse, 166 miles, 12 
cenls per 100 lbs. New York to Sy- 
racuse, 316 miles, 8 cents per 100 lbs. 
A pro rata, between Albany and Sy- 
racuse, would be 4 1.6 cents, or 
about one-third the amount charged. 
July, 1859. Albany to Rochester, 269 miles, 14 
cents per 100 lbs. New York to 
Rochester, 419 miles, 10 cents per 
100 lbs. At pro rata, from Albany, 
to Rochester, would be 6 42-100 per 
100 lbs. 
July, 1859, Albany to Rome, 125 miles, 10 
cents per 100 lbs. New York to 
Syracuse, 316 miles, 8 cents per 100 
lbs. At pro rata, from Albany to 
Rome, it should Lave been 3 27-100 
cents per 100 lbs. 
Jnly,"1859. Albany to Utica, 100 miles, 
cents per 100 lbs. New York 
Detroit, 12 cents pet 100 lbs. A pro 
rata would be, from Albany to Utica, 
1 96-100 cents per 100 lbs., or less 
than ono-quarter tiie price charaed. 
Aug., 1859. Albany to Amsterdam. 47 miles, 
10 cents per 100 lbs. New York to 
Cleveland, 12 cents per 100 lbs. A 
prorata, from Albany to Amsterdam, 
would have been 8 mills per 100 lbs. 
Aug,, 1859. New York to Brockfort, 17 ccnW 
per 100 lbs. New York to Sandusky, 
more than double the distance, 12 
cents per 100 lbs. 
Aug,, 1859. New York to Chicago, 1,400 miles, 
18 cents per 100 lbs. Kew York 



Rochester, 415 miles, 12 cents per 100 
lbs. A pro rata would havi been, 
from New York to Rocliester, 5 14- 
lOOcentsperlOOlbs. 

Aug., 1859. Keiv York to Detroit, via Oswego, 
14 cents per 100 lbs. Syracuse to 
Canastota, 20 miles, 10 cents per 100 
ibs. A pro rata, from Syracuse to 
Canastota, would have been 4 2-3 
mills, or less than half a ceut per 100 
lbs. 

Sept. 1, 1859. On the day the Canal Convention 
was held in Rochester, the frei^iht on 
flour was 35 cents per barrel, by 
canal, both from Buffiilo and Rii- 
cliester to New loik, one 514 miles, 
the other 415 miles. At pio lata 
late It should have been only 2i 
04 100 cents per banel from Bo- 
Rochester DiOeienco against Ro 
chtslci millers, nearly b cenls per 
banel 

Oct. 21, 1859 Buffalo to Hew Yoik BO cents 

per baiiel for flour Ne« Yoik to 

Cleiehnd 12 cenls pei 100 lbs A 

pro lata on flour fiom Bnffalo to 

New ioik would be 19 cents per 

biirel, or considerable less tlian ono- 

holf charged 

These cases hive all occurred within the pie 

:nt year, and they might le multiplied to fill 

p as many books ashavebeen puijlished by the 

Clinton League. They are of every day occur- 
;e, and sbow quite as glaiingadiffereiice as 
be found on any of the railroads in tlie State. 

They show one prominent feature in the cnrry- 

" trade — that short distances pay liigber rates 

than long ones, by the same mode of transit. 
S. DBULLARD, 
Genl. Frt. Agt.N. Y. C. E. R. 
Janvary 30, 1860. 



TESTIMONY RESOIED. 

Mr. Philiips, Buperiutendent of the 

Boston and Worce&ter road, was then called as 
a witness. He gave the following testimony, 
Mr. Thompson conduotjug the examination : 

Q. Where do you reside I 

A. At Boston, 

Q. What is your occupation? 

A. I am superintendent of the Boston and 
Worcester railroad, 

Q. How long have you acted in that capacity T 

A. On that road about a year and a half, 

Q, How long have you. been in the railroad 
business ? 

A. Since 18S0. From 1840 to 1843 I was on 
the Worcester road ; from 1843 to 1852 I was 
freight agent on that road, and from 1852 to 
1853 I was superintendent of the Cleveland and 
Toledo road. 

Q. Then you have bad esperience on both 
ends of the line; the Boston end and the Cleve- 
land and Toledo end 1 

A. Yes. air. 

Q. Will yon state what in your judgment is 
the difference in the transportation of way freight 
compared with through freight ? 

A. Way freight must be oonsiderably greater 
in tke cost than through freiglit. 
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Q. Wliy ao ? 

A. The engineK draw leas. A local trsin will 
Etart with, one or two cars, and picks up otters 
on the route. It liaa tliB largBst load at th ' ' 
end ; and the largest will not average mote 
tivo-thiids tlie iiuinber of through trains. Then 
there are station enpeiisea. More men are em 
ployed and more fuel consumed un way trains. 

Q. What per cent difference do you mako i; 
the cost f 

A, There mnst be from 25 to 50 per cent oi 

Q. Do sua think of anything else in connec 
tion wilh the proposal to estaUisha pro rata T 

A. There are other considerations. 

Q What is the cost of winter transporlatioi 
in comparison to summer transportation J 

A. It Is very much greater. During some 
months in the winter I have known it to be; 
than 100 per cent more than in summer, I 
Ties in aocordaucB with the iutemsily of the 

Q, State the elements which go to make up 
tliat increase in expenditures! 

A, The engine draws less load in the winter, 
and there is a larger espeuse in clearing the 
track of snow and ioe, and there is the expense 
of incre.ised breakage of wheels, axles and tails. 
The rifpditj of the Iraok causes a greater wear 
and tear of iron, 
Q. Any other elements that you recollect t 
A. I'hat makes the main features oI it, 
Q. What, in your judgment, is the per cent 
difference, as near as ^you can get at it, in the 
cost of winter and summer transportation 1 
A. It must be in this climate from 30 to JO 

Q. In case of a stated published tariff, unal- 
terable for a monUi by these northern roads, 
wliat would be the effect upon the through ijusi- 

A. The effect on the Boston road would be 
that unless we put our prices of freight very 
low per mile, so as to leave no profit, the busi- 
ness would go thi'ough on other routes, which 
is competing for it, would put their lal^s a little 
lower. The only safety that roads have in com- 
petition is to be able to follow the reductions of 
others at once, 

Mr. EMERICK— It seems to me that we have 
had evidence enough upon these sulijects. 

Mr. FLAGLER— It is A settled matter that 
these gentlemen were to run this train to-day in 
their own way. 

Mr. THOMPSON— Without being obliged to 
pro rate, can the way and through business be 
liowe at the same ratoi in a practicable manner? 

A. No, sir; it Cannot. 

Q. Will you tell why 1 

A. The Uirouish business must be taken at a 
lower rate per mile than it can be made profit- 
able to carry local freights for. 

Q. Can a competing route, with a longer line, 
ax lower prices lor you and yet not be able to 
carry at as cheap a cost to itself l 

A. Tea, sir; we have a case now right in 
point. The Grand Trunk line to Boston has a 
longer line than we to the west, but at their 
reduction of rates, which they have announced, 
they will take our business away from us. 

Q. Do you know what the local tariffii on 
southern roads are, compared wilh the local 
rates on the New York roads ! 



A. My impression is that they are higher, 

Q. What is your judgment aa to the direction 
which through business would take, if thrown 
off the New York roads by a fixed monthly 
tariffi 

A, I think it would take tlio southern linea, a 
part of it at least, and a portion would go by 
the Grand Trunk, and probably the canal would 
take a portion of it. 

Q. What class of freight, if any, would go by 
canal ! 

A. The fourth class. I do not mean to say 
the whole of it, but a portion of it would go, 

Q, What effect would the losing of this trade 
have upon the passenger trade 1 

A. To a certain extent, the passengers would 
follow the freJeht. 

Q. Do you know what waa the habit of the 
New York roads prior to 1858 in regard to a 
fixed tariff for through freight t 

A. They had a fixed rate and did not, until 
about that time, pro rate with the western 

Q. What waa the occasion of the change of 
policy 1 

A. The competition with the southern lines, 

Q. IIow did it happen that the southern lines 

impeted at that time and not before 1 

A. They had just finished their roads to Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, and other western points. 

Q. What would have been the effect on the 

immerce passing through this state if these 
competing lines had adopted the rates whicli 
they did, and onr roads not been able to reducB 
rates at the same time with their com- 
petitors ? 

A, They would have taken the business. 

Q. Do you know what means or agencies these 
roads have at the west for soliciting freightsl 

A, The southern linea have agencies both at 
le east and west. 

Q. Where at the east ! 

A. At Boston and New York, 

Q. And ivhere at the west I 

A. At Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Toledo, 
St. Louis and other places. 

Q, In your judgment, can all roads competing 
forfreigiit from common points, receive the same 

te per mile pro rata 1 

A. They eannoti the shortest line gets the 
larger prices per ton, per mile, than the longer 

Q, Where dofreights from Maine, New Ham p- 
shiie and Massachusetts bound for the west go ? 

A. Through Heiv York. 

Q. Where does it eo ! 

A, Some by the Grand Trunk, some by the 
Ogdeiisburgh road, a part by the New York 
Central, a part by the canal , and some goes by the 
southern lines. 

Q. How does it go by the sonlliem JinesT 

A. By steam pi'opeilers or sailing vessels 

■ound to New York or Philadelphia, or Balti- 

ore, and thence by rail. 

Q, Do you know upon which, if any of these 

]es, this business is increasing 1 

A. I should think upon the Grand Trunk, 

Q. Which do you regard as the greatest rival 
of the New York lines— the Northern or South- 

n competitors'! 

A. If you speak of the extreme eastern busi- 



1, the competition is perhaps aa strong 
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Sottthem lines aa by tlia Grand Trunk. They 
aie both competing actively for the trade. 

Q. What is the only protection which the rail- 
roads in the State of New York have to retain 
business t 

A. To be able to make the rates equal with 
the Southern lines. 

Q, Ifthoserateswereflsedat any point, what 
n'ould be the result 1 

A. It they were fised and the other lines had 
the power of reducing rates, the line reducing 
would get the buainess. 

Q. Have other lines that power ! 
A, Tea, sir. 

Mr. COBB— What are the relative rates 
charged on freight on your road from Boston to 
Farminjihara, as compared witb rates charged 
to western cities ! 
A. Very much lai^r. 
Mr. COBB — About how much largerl 
A. : could hardly say ; it varies very much 
the different points. 

Mr. COBB— Take Chicago, if yoa please! 
Are the rates one, two or three hundred 
dearer ? 

A. Two hundred per cent dearer. 
Mr. COBB— The Ogdenaburgh road 
connection with your road, does it not ! 
A. No, Sir. 

Mr. COBB— Does not the Vermont Central 
come into your road 1 
A. It does uot. 

Mr. COBB— Is it one of the competing routes 
to your road t 
A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COBB— What is the present condition of 
the Ogdeosburgh road t 
A. I am not posted. 

Mr. COBB— Have not yon seen it quoted t 

A. I do not remember to have seen it. 

know generally that the road is very much i 

Mr. COBB— The inference in your mind woald 
be that it is not worth quoting ! 

A. I know the stock ia low. 

Mr. COBB — Are any of the gentlemen hold- 
ing seats in the Board of the New York Central 
or New York and Erie represented in your 
Board ! 

A. No, sir. 

Mr. COBB— Are either of your Board of Di- 
rectors represented in the New York Central i 

A. Ho. sir. 

Mr. COBB— What is the proportion of local 
to through business on your road 1 

A. The local is largely in excess. 

Mr. COBB— What proportion should you 
think! 

A. Did you mean the comparative tonnage ! 

Mr, COBB— I referred to l>usiness in tons. 

A. Our foreign tonnage is greater thaji oi 

Mr. COBB— Tour entire through tonnage 
greater tlian your local ! 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COBB — Do you remember the tonnage! 

A. I have not it in my mind. 

Mr. COBB — Do you remember the 
tive income of the local compared with the 
through buainess t 

A, Our through business is greater. 

Mr. COBB— Can jou give the relative profits 



of the local as compared with the through busi- 

;ss! 

A. I am not prepared to give that. 

Mr. COBB— Do the merchants of Maine do 
business over your road to any extent ! 

A. More or less. 

Mr. COBB— Where do the goods passing to 
the merchants of Maine ordinarily come from — 
New York or Boston 1 

A. They come from both places. 

Mr. COBB— Which do you thmk has the pre- 
ponderance of the business ! 

A. I am not prepared to say. 



Mr. L. M. HuHEiE, president of the Cleveland, 
Columbus and Cincinnati Railroad Company, 
was introduced as a witness. His examination 
was conducted by Mr. Thompson, as follows ; 
Q. Where do you reside 1 
A. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Q. What is your husinessf 
A. I am president of the Cleveland, Columbus 
and Cincinnati Railroad Company. 

Q. Bow long have you been thus engagedl 
A. Some five years. 

(J. How long had you been engaged in railroad 
transportation prior to that time t 
A. Two years. 

Q. Will you tell us what, in your judgment, 
is the difference in the cost of transportation be- 
tween way and tbrough freighf! 

A. It would be different on different roads. I 
think on our roads it is 75 per cent more than 
the through. 
Q. Why f 

A. The reason is, hecaiiae the local business 
is picked up in smaller lots. Our trains start 
from Columbus to Cleveland with an engine and 
tender, and a necessary amount of men to man- 
age it. They commence picking up cars at the 
first station, which continues until they reach 
the last. The cars are picked up at small stations 
where they are not half loaded, and the expense 
of running them equally as great as fully 
loaded cars from Columbus. Then the stopping 
these stations, switching out the cars and 
switching them in again, consume more time and 
" than the through train does. The expense 
.en would be the same. The wear and tear 
of rails would be a little less on one end of the 
■oad, but it is equaBy as great on the other end, 
Q. What amount of the station and other 
equipment is properly chargeable to way freight, 
and not to through freight ! I mean what is the 
differenceof equipment that you have to have on 
the road to do way business which would not be 
required if you did through business only 1 

A. We should require no local stations if we 
did a through business alone, and we could dis- 
pense with the men employed, the switching 
side tracks, &c., employed in consequence of our 
local business. 

Q. What proportions are the coat of these or 
intermediate stations, compared with the termini 
of the road 1 

A. I covild not exactly answer that question ; 
I do not know. 

Q. How long is your road t 
A. One hundred and thirty-five miles. 
Q. Do you know how many stations there are 
on your road) 

A. I do cot know exactly; I should say from 
18 to 20. 
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Q. In this I 
A. Yos, sir 
Q. Can a c 



A. With us the difference is very little. We 
nevei- chanse our rates IE conseqnence of the be abl« to carry at as 
Beasonoftbeyear. y<"i'^ 

Q. State why 1 . ^ , ,, 

A. The cost of transportation is about the 
same. It may be 10 or 15 per cent more than in 
the summer, but the climate is snch that we are 
troubled scarcely aav at all with snow, and very 
little with hard frozen ground and consequent 
rigidity of our road-bed. We can do nearly as 
much business at the same espense in winter as 

Q. So liiat the Southern routes hate that 
advantage, among others, over Northern routes % 

A. Yea, sir. ,. ^ , i 

Q Suppose a stated tariff was published by 
the New York Central and the New York and 
Erie, from which they oouU not vj- '— " 
month, what would be the effect! 

A If their tariff was so low that no profit 
could be made, they might retain their share of 
the buainessi but if it left any margin for profit 
the other routes would bid enough lower to get 
the business. We have had that tried. During 
tiie St. Nicholas Compact, under the rule of Mr, 
Moran, they gave us fixed rates for freight. At 
Cincinnati and Columbus we met the Souther: 
roads, and we having fixed rates, they woulc 
vary the price just enough to take the bnsines! 



ase a higher rate on local freight 1 

impeting line, with a longer route, 
for you, though they would not 
low a cost to themselves as 



n fix rates low 



frol . , 

Q. With what lines do you run in connection l 
A The New York Central, the New York and 

Erie, and to a small extent the Pennsyl'— ■- 




3 your road, what is the 

■ York by the Pennsylvania 
compared with the distance by 
.__.es and Hudson River'? 
A. I do not recollect the exact distant 
it is a hundred miles nearer by Philadelphia. 
Q. Much nearer by the Southern route 1 

Q. In your judgment, as a railroad man, can 
way huaineas and through business be done, prac- 
ticably done, at the same rates t , . „ 

A. Taking the business as it now is, with all 
these competing lines, it is impracticable— 
entirely so. Either one must be done at a loss 
or the other abandoned. 

Q. In case of the abandonment of one, which, 
in your judi'ment, would have to be abandoned! 

A, Each road must judge for itself. The one 
that was worth the least would be abandoned 

Q. Suppose the law provided that the road 
must carry the way business as it ""■*■ "" 
Ben ted f 

A. They would have to abandon the through 

Q. That would be the only alternative 1 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. If the through business was abandoned, 
what would be the effect on the way business aa 
to rates of tariff on prices 1 

A. It would be the same as in any other com- 
mercial transaction. If a man is confined to 3 
smaller business, he has to charge a higher pro- 
fit ou what he does. 



A. Yes, sir. A long 

and the short route must cany at the same rates, 

"r else they cannot get business. The route that 

.rries for the lowest rates gets the business. 

Q. Howare the rates on the western and south- 

n roads— the local tariffs— in comparison with 

the local tariffs on the New York lines'? 

A. I think they are higher generally. I ex- 
amined some eighteen of these tariffs, and four- 
teen of them were higher than the New York 
Central, and four not far from the same. 

Q. Suppose your through business was taken 
from the New York roads, where, in your judg- 
ment, according to the jiresent facilities for diver- 
sion by rival lines, would it go 1 

A. It would go by those routes which would 

do it to the best satisfaction of the owners of the 

property. If the rail routes did not oflbr any 

greater inducements than the canal, it would go 

by the canal. The railroads now reach every 

point in the west, southwest and northwest, and 

the business would take jnst the same channels 

» does, provided the southern roads could 

■ if not, and there was a profit in the buai- 

they would increase their facilities. I do 

not think it would change the course of trade 

as between rail and water. 

Q. You think water Ciould not take the trade as 
against the rail T 

A. Not if the rail was the best. If the water 
routes were improved, so as to compete with the 
rail they would undoubtedly get more. 

Q. What is the rule on railroads as to freight 
being followed by the passenger traffic ! 

A. IdoDOtknowaathereisanysuehruIe. The 
supposition would be that if a person sent pro- 
perty by a particular route, he would travel that 
route. There might be inducements to travel 
that route connected with the sale of his pro- 
perty. If be was sending his property by Bal- 
" nore or Philadelphia, he would naturally in- 
lire the state of the markets on those routes. 
Q. Do you know what was the action of the 
New York roads, prior t« 1858, as regards a fixed 
tariff! 
A. They generally gave us a fixed tariff. 
Q. When was tiiat system altered! 
A. The first deviation as a rule from that was 



Q. What was the occasion of that ! 

A. The competition of the southern lines. The 
,jsines3 was something in this wise. The 
southern lines, the Pennsylvania Centra! for in- 
itanoe, by its own aid, completed or helped to 
;ompletB the connecting roads, and bj so doing 
retained a certain control over the roads, by 
which they were able to make contracts pro 
rata. The Baltimore did the same thing in 
helping the Central Ohio, and retained the same 
control. When that system came to be adopted 
we immediately felt the affects at Colitmbus, and 
at various other points, in the oompetion of these 
lines. As the New York lineshad given ua fixed 
rates, we had in the competition to bear the whole 
burden of the reduction ourselves. We then 
appealed to the Nevf York roads to pro rale with 
us, 03 being the only way we could jBDOMSBfall^ 
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m^t that competition. When they became 
Eatislied that by so doing tbej could only be 
able to compete, they came into tlie arraiige- 

Q. It waa tie resnlt of experience ? 

A. Yes, sir. It was a matter ot aotnal neces- 
sity, or else abandon the business. 

Q. What is your location— Cleveland ! 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do yon know whatfaoilitiestlie rival lines, 
north and sonth, have all through tile wast for 
the solicitation of business 1 

A. They have agencies at all the Important 
points ; all the sources of biisinesa pretty much. 
Ciaeinnati, Colambus, St. Louis, almost every 
little town throughout the west that furnishes 
them business. 



A. The reason is that each line is satisfied that 
they can make nothing by reduction ; that the 
relative position of competing lines would be 
the same, for if one line reduces the other reduces 



A. Yes, si 

Q. Can all roads eompetincr from 
points get the same price pro rata per mile ' 

A. They cannot. The short roads get : 
per mile than the long roads. The prices 
necessarily be the same from one point ti 
otlier, or there would be no competition. 

Q. What is the cost of fuel on those soulhem 
roads, as compared with the cost oa the northern 
roads t State what they burn, and what rela- 
tion coal bears to wood. 

A. The managers of the BalOmore ancj Ohio 
road told me that their fuel cost them 70 cents 
pel- ton — merely, the expense of mining and 
moving. The cost of fuel on the norlheiu roads 
I don't know exactly, bat 1 suppose it is from 
S3 to 85, or 8S per cord. A ton of coal, with 
ns, is considered equal to about one cord of 
wood, but whether it bears tlie same proportion 
tn a looomotive, I do not know, On the Penn- 
B,Tlvania Central road, the same fuel is some- 
tiling about the same. They have the same 
kind of coal, and I suppose they gat it just as 
(Ijeap. 

Q. Do jou know what the consumption of a 
locomotive ordinarily is, for fifty or one hundred 
miles, eitlier in coal or w d 

A. It varies with d iff re m d 

with the amount ot load 
Q. Si.y a 20 or 2j ton 
A. Our freight locom w d 

tween Cleveland and C m 

five cords of wood: w m 

passenger train would ra m w 
cords, 
Q. You would iiwn h m m h g 



Q. How mnoh longe d tak gh 

tiaiu to run through th p g 

A. About twice as g p ha tt 

Q. Do you burn coal w d ir y 

■A. Wood entirely. 

Q. What does wood cost you on jour line t 



A. About $1.76 a cord — 150 onbic feet to the 

Q. What does it come to per mile ? 

A. I could not now recollect. 

Q. Do yon know the local rates on the west- 
n roads, your own and others 1 

A. I have seen them. 

Q. How are they in comparison with the local 
.tes on the Kew York Ceutcal and New York 
and Erie 1 

A. Gienenilly higher. 

Q. Does that apply to all roads west of the 
New York Central and New York and Erie, and 
running in connection with them ? 

A, They are generally higher, so far aa I 

Mr. COBB— Explain what yon mean by local 
and through business. Is the tonnape delivered 
to the New York Central road at Buffalo for Al- 
bany through business ! 

A. Through business. 

Mr. COBB— Then freight from Dunkirk to 
New York would be through, biisiness 1 

A, Yes, sir. I would consider through busi- 
ness that which goes over the whole length of 
the road. 

Mr. COBB— Say f 
and New York ? 
I put that ai 



L Iiouisville to Boston 

^ lirongh business, and all 
that passes over the whole length of the road. 

Mr. COBB— Why is it that that portion of the 
business would have to In) abandoned if the 
pro rata principle was adopted t 

A. For the reason that to pro rate local rates, 
to receive property and transport the same 20 
miles, at the same rate per mile as in through 
business, if they charged anything like cost for 
transportation, would make the through rates so 
higli that it could get no business. 

Mr. COBB— Suppose you had the power to fix 
the compensation yourself, would there be any 
necessity of abandoning it 1 

A. I do not know as there would. 

Mr. COBB— Yon could so Bx the price for 
freight delivered by the Central at Alteiny that 
yon would not have to abandon it i 

A. Unless the business could be diverted 
from the Central at its source. 

Mr. COBB— Then your meaning of through 

winess would put it back to its source 1 

A. Where there are competing lines. 

Mr. COBB — Then jour remark would apply 
to the far west ; the business between competing 






mediately at the 



Ir. COBB— Then if one rule of pro rata ap- 
ed to both competitonB it still would save itt 
A. Yes, sir. 

Ir. COBB— The stocks of your load, 1 believe, 

A. A trifle less. 

Mr. COBB— In your Board of Directors is 
re any niembei' of the Erie or Central boards 1 

A, No, sir. 

Mr. COBB— About what relative rate of com- 
pensation, compared with other Ohio roads, doea 

ur road get for through business— say the Mad 
E ver ; do you get higher prices than they % 

4. Not any higher ; probably a little lower per 
ton per mile, because they receive the same price 
from Sandusky to Cincinnati thal-wa d» tspxo. 

iiX.oot^Tc 



Cleveland ia Cincinnati, and they have a shorter 

Mv. COBB— So that you have to run to Col- 
umbu!', Zania and over the Little Miami 1 

A. Weprotale; but as our road is of gieate: 
leiisth, we get less per ton per mile. 

Mr. COBB — But taking an equal number of 
milps, do you get a higher or a lower scale of 
compensation tlian the Mad River? 

A. That would depend upon the local tariff. 

Mr, COBB— Take your through tariff from 
Columbus to Cleveland ! 

A. I think our rates and the Mad Elver's 
would lie about the same. 

Mr. COBB— Your local business is very small 
cumpared with your through 1 

A. About one-half, 

Mr. COBB — I believe that your passenger 
trains run at a pretty higii rate of speed % 

A, Yes, sir, 

Mr. COBB^Have you ever made a computa- 
tion of the coat of moving a passenger train, com- 
pared with cost of transporting a t<Hi of fi^ightj 

A. The wear and tear of rail is impossible to 
come at -, but the wear and tear of machinery we 
know, 

Mr. COBB — Have yon ever made an approsi- 

A. I do not know that I have ; it costs more, 
the greater the speed. 

Mr, COBli— Then the mathematical inlehoida 
good on railroads as elaewliere — that the higher 
the sjieed the greater the resistance, atid the 
more wear and tear ! 

A, Ye«, sir. 

Mr. COiiB^Aiid the lower speed the less re- 
sistance and the less wear and tear ! 

Mr. COBB— If not deemed impertinent, and 
jou choose to answer it, will you state how low 
is your lowest through rate, at which you have 
pro rated this eummer, between your place and 
Louisville or Cincinnati, on a ton or a hundred 
pounds ! 

A. I was informed that one lot of freight went 
through from Cleveland to Cincinnati at 8 cents 
per hundred poimds. 

Mr. COBB— Has the bulk of your through 
freight gone this summer to New York or Boston, 
at anything near that flgnel 

A, T lie whole season through averaged from 
15 to 17 cents per hundred i>o;-nds. 

Mr. COBB— How was it upon cattle f 

A. Our rates this season ha'o been less than a 



it that you havi 



Mr, COBB— What is thi 
received per car (his snmi 

A, I should think Hie lowest price would pay 
us 320 fi-om Colutnhns to Cleveland ? 

Mr. COBB — Have not nome roads carried to 
Cleveland ehea; er than that ! 

A, The competition fiom Chicago and west 
has been greater than on our road. Our compe- 
tition is not very great on caltle. 

Mr. COBB — How low have you known cattle 
to come from Chicago to Cleveland by raiH 

A, I could not state in figures ; I know that 
they were can'ied below oosL 

Mr. COBB— Do you consider 8 cents per 
hundred from Columbus to Cleveland cost ? 

A, No, sir. 



Mr. COBB— WonW12hei 

A, You must take the question ivith all its 
Etiri'oundinDS. If all our business should be 
done at that price it would not pay us any profit. 
But an increase of business — a certain amount 
of through business could be done witiiout any 
material ir^crease of expense, 

Mr. COBB — Then if alt your business was 
done at that rate, it would not pay 1 

A. It would not! 

Mr. COBB — Has your road ever been impor- 
tuned to discriminate against the canal in freight 
passing over itl 

A, I do not recollect anything particular 
about that. 

Mr. COBB — Was not a proposition made to 
your road to disciiminate in the prices you 
should charge between property consigned to a 
Bufiklo forwarder and property consigned to Uie 
Central Railroad 7 

A. I made a propositioi^^ the other roads 
something to that effect. Rhe prices were very 
low and our pro rata on tne road was not a re- 
mnneralion. We pi-oposed to the New York 
roads to advance these rates and that the canals 
should advance at the same time, I saw some of 
the canal forwarders and tliey consented to ad- 
vance; hnt the New York roads had no confi- 
dence (hat the canals would sustain the rates. 
I then said we will protect yen in this wise : we 
will give the canals the same rates, and if they 
cuttliese rates we will advattgetlie rates on them, 
as Ihej reduce them on yo^J 

Ml-. COBB— Who objected to going into this 
arrangement 1 

A. It was generally objected to by railroad 
tvansporters, on the giounil that they had nut 
any confidence in the canals. 

Mr, COBB— Where did that occur ?— at the 
Niagara Falls convention 1 

A. I think not. 

Mr, COBB— Wiiere did it, then T 

A, I made the proposition last fall, or perhaps 
it may have been in AugnsU 

Mr. COBB— The canal people assented hnt 
the railioad people icfused Co concur 1 

A, I did not soj they assented. They were 
anxious to have an advance, but the railroads 
had no ciinfidfince in the "wild boalmei i." 

Mr. COBB— Did tlio BafflWBlTaTmThio urge 

A, They wanted an advance. 

Mr. COBB— Were they any more willing to 
tniKt the canal foi'warders! 

A. I do not know. 

Mr. COBB— Did they express faith in the 
canal forwarders! 

A. I do not recollect that anything was said 
alMiut the rorward*s. They said that while a 
few of the lines wguJd keep to the rates, there 
were a good many/wild boatmen who could not 
he controlled, and Srfto woijld not adhere to any | 
prices under the agreementlj 

Mr. COBB— Did the NeWTork roads propose 
to your road that a different price should be 
made by your road for freights that came by 
railroads than on those which came by canal, 
and that you should discriminate against the 

A. I do not know of any projiosition of that 
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Mr. HOTEY— You bare had some knowledge 
of canal business iQ this State ! 

A. Tea, eir. 

Mr. HOVEY— About what was the tonnage of 
canal boats when you left T 

A. Line boats, I belLeve, were sometliing like 
30 tons. 

Mr, HOVEY— Take. Crestline, the crossing- 
point of yours and the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne 
and Cliiuago road ; could [iroperty be transports 
ed by that route as cheap as il could be thence 
to Cleveland, by lake to Buffalo, by canal to 
Albaov and steamboat lo New York, in a canal 
boat of 250 tons t 

A. My impression is it could not, It certainly 
would be transported cheaper from Cleveland, 

Mr. HOVEY— Do you think there would be 
any'danger of the diversion of trade from the 
canals by the railroad lines from Orestlice to 
New York in competition with the canal? 

A. I think there would. 

Mr. HOVEY— You think it might 1 

A. Yon might carry it clieaper, but Ihey would 
carry it quicker. 

Mr. HOVEY— 1 am speaking of fourth-class 
freight! 

A, We can only judge from what they have 
done. They do carry cheap, and do get husi- 

Mr. HOVEY— How do you manage to get 
freight from Cincinnati to Cleveland, thence to 
go by the New York Central or the canal, if tiiey 
compete with you at Crestline ? 

A. We do it at the same price as they, and 
upon as good terms, and in as good time. 

Mr. HOVEY— You think there ia no danger of 
diversion t 

A. No, sir. At the same prices. 

Mr. HOVEY— How mould it be at Fort Wayne 
and Toledo, on the Wabash and Western Rail- 
road — a hundred miles from Cleveland 

A. I do not think there is any }iarticular 
danger of diversion, so long as the New York 
roads can do it as cheap and as well as the Penn- 
sylvania Central. 

Mr. HOVEY— I understood you that they car 
do it as cheap] 

A. They have done it. 

Mr. ALLEN— Of the ilifTerent modes of trans- 
portation from these points, mentioned by Mr. 
Hovey, Cleveland, Toledo, Crestline, &c., inclu- 
ding the receiving and forwarding, which do yot 
think the cheapest method of transportation ! 

A. I think the canal would be the cheapest. 
I think it is cheaper by water tlian by rail, but 
it depends vei-y much on the condition of the 
Erie canal. 

Mr. ALLEN — Then, in yonr opinion, during 
the season of navigation, the canal is the regu- 
lator of these prices I 

A. I think BO. 

Q. On what class of merchandise? 

A. On heavy Roods. 

Q. So that the canals keep our rates down ! 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Supposing the canal tolls were raised, what 
vrouhl be the etfect on railroad freights ! 

A. I think tba freights in the lower class 
would be ailvanced. 

5!r. HOVEY— SuppoSB tolls were p 
railroail freights also ? 

A, Tiie same rule would apply. 

/l. I Ihiok (hat the ratea are reduced lower 



this year on fourth class goods by competjtioo 
between the canals and railroads than by cona- 
petjtion between the railroads. 

Mr. ALLEN — Are you acquainted with the 
value of Pennsylvania capital stock 1 

&. I have see[i quotations of its stock, but I 

.nnot tell what they were. 

Mr. ALLEN— Can you approximate t 

A. A little below par — from 40 to 45, on shares 
of g60. The Baltimore and Ohio I don't recol- 
lect what the value is. 

Q. How about Mad river I 



A. I c 



It tell. 



Q. Has there been any dividends on Pennsyl- 
ania Central? 
A, I think there has. 
Q, They keep up tJie dividends ! 
A. ItliinkSO. 



Mr. M, B. Spauldiks, a forwarder, of New 
York, was next examined as a witness bj__Mr, 
Thompson, as follows : 

Q. What is your occupation? 

A. I am. in the forwarding business. 

Q. Where do yon reside? 

A. In the city of New York. 

Q. How long have you been engaged in the 
forwarding bosiaeeai 

A. Twenty-five years. 

Q. On what routes? 

A. Over the routes of the State of Hew York. 

Q. To what points ! 

A. To the west and southwest, 

Q,, With the principal lines iu the course of 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You have freighted by railroads as well as 
by canals ! 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you state in yonr judgment what is 
the cost of through as oornpared with, way 
freight ? 

A. My knowledge would be only general on 
that subject. But the way freight would cost 
very much larger tbau the through. 

Q. Does that apply to all modes of transpor- 






iJ? 



A. Yes, I 

Q. Short routes pay larger than smaller on^ 
to be remUQBTative J 

A. Yea, sir. 

Q. Vo you know wliat the practice of the 
canal has been in the mode of discrimination ; 
how it has been between longer and shorter 

A. Higher roles have been chained on canals 
for shorter distanovs than fur longer. 

Q. Is that the universal pcaoiice ? 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q. On the Hudson river, canal and rail you 
say that is so 1 

A. To the best of iny knowledge it is. 

Mr. CONKLING— Does that diserination ap- 
pear to be inseparable in ali modes of commu- 
iiication, whether by l.md or water — has it Ijeen 
the case In :ill you liave known anything about ? 

A. I do not recollect of any exceptions to that. 

Q. What is yonr judgment in reference to a 
pulilislied tarilf, at the west, of Ibe prices of 
iVeight on llie New York roads whicli cannot be 
depai-ted from for 30 days. Wfaat^would be the 
effect on through freights to the^e^wid^'Hilt t 



A. The lines confined to these Bsed rates 
wouM be likely l*j get little or no business. 

Q. Have jou made an examination in refer- 
ence to the local rates on the New York Cen- 
tral railroad, for produce and all freigtits carried 
es compared with the local rates uu other roads 
in different parts of the country I 

Q. I would like the result of tiiat examination 
on tlie impoL'taiit freight routes I 

A. I bare taken 12 or 14 of tlie large freight 
roads and I liave compared the rates from one 
of the termini, a distance of ICO miles, which 
ia one-third of the length of the New York Cen- 
tral road. The rates are oonlainedin this table: 
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I have mode a computation exhibiting tha 
lectsofapro rata. lav in (pving; advantages to 
those places which, by means of water communi- 
cation, afford western produce a means of getting 

New York with leas rail transportation. 

The distance from Albany to Buffalo is 300 
miles, froto-Jtocbester 229 and fi'om Oswego 
183 miles, IThe cost of transporting grain from 
Cleveland tJnnfTalo by lake is three cents per 
bushel; elevating at Buffalo, one cent; canal 
transportation to Eochester, four cents; making 
eiglit cents from Cleveland to Rochester. Cost 
of lake transportation to Oswego from Cleveland 
' ' : cents per bushel ; elevating at Oswego one 
, making seven cents, or one cent in favor oi 
Oswego over Rochester, where the wheat is to be 
EronndT^ Under a pro rata, the cost of flour on 
rail from Rochester to Allmny, 229 miles, at 
three cents per ton per mile, is seventy-four cenu 
per barrel ; same from Oswego to Albany, 188 
miles, at same rate, forty-flve cents, a margin 
in favor of Oswego of twenty-nine cents. The cost 
of flour from Buffalo to Albany, 300 miles, at 
three cents per ton per mile, is ninety-seven 
cents. From Oswego to Albany, 1?3 miles, at 
same rate, flfty-nine cents— a maigin of thirty- 
eight cents in favor of Oswego. The distance 
from New York to .Smith's mill s, on the New 
York and Erie road, ft 44» miles; distance ftom 
Smith's mills to DjuiKrk. 12 mjes. The cost of 
transporting llrfTpountla ol t'oarth class freight 
from New York to Smith's raills, at three cents 
per ton per mile, would be sixty-seven cents. 
Cost of the same fh>m Smith's mills to Dunkirk, 
12 miles, at same rates, would be one cent and 
eight mills. Butter and cheese are now carried 
from Little Falls to Albany T4 miles, at seventeen 
cents [wr 100 pounds, or about 5 cents per ton 
per mile. At ihis rate the cost from Smith's 
mills to New York, on the New York and Brie, 
would be 81,12 per hundred pounds. 

Mr. CONKLING— Do you say that the present 
rate on the New York Central is 6 cents par ton, 



e higher than the 
, except the 



Q. How many of these 
New York Central? 

A. I think they are all highi 
Cleveland and Columbus. 

Q. Have you made any computation in regard 
to the effect of a pro rata law in this state upon 
any particular locality, and if so state how it 
would operate upon the two lines of this state 1 

A. The computations I have are very brief 
owing to the limited time I have had. 

Q. Will yon read your statement 1 

A, I have made a com)>utation of the cost of 
the transportation of flour at three, fonr and five 
tents per ton per mile, which is as follows : 



rate? 
A. That is (3.40 per ton, from Little Falls to 

Mr. COBB— You have paid pretty close at- 
tention to this sub,iecc of transportation, and the 
political economy wliich pertains to the move- 
ment of these things! 

A. I have been engaged in the business 

Mr. COBB— You liive written some articles 
which have been pu1>li3hed t 

A. I have written some and talked some. 

Mr. COBB— Are J'ou the author of a publica- 
tion which appeared over the signature of "New 
York," with these vi 

A. Tliat is a priva 
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Mr. COBB^s it your opinion that a pro rata 
measure would work prejudicially Vo BufGilo! 

A. I only show the flgurea. 

Mr. COBB — It would appear so from tliem ^ 

A. Yes, Bir. 

Mr. COBB — Is there any inference that wheat 
would take the rail at Rochester after being 
made into flour 7 

A. The owner woold consult hie own interest 
iu regard to that. 

Q. At what rate do you think railroad trans- 
portation could be made profitable from Buffalo 
to Albany, per ton, per mile ! 

A. There are Tarions circumstances which 
might be called into question, which materially 
increase or decrease the cost of transportation 
between those points. 

Mr. COBB— Are you the New York freight 
agent of the New York Centrall 

A. No, sir. 

Mr. COBB— What road are you connected 
with, if any '! 

A. 1 ship goods over the Central, and I am 
connected with the Sandusky, Dayton and Cin- 
cinnati road. 

Mr. COBB— You ship over the New York 
Central f 

A. Tes, sir. 

Mr. COBB- Is that road an ally of tlie Cen- 
tral! 



A. I have not. I have no recolIecWon of any 
ifiing as low as £4 ceuts. 

Mr. COBB— Has common rumor brought any 
thing of that kind to your knowledge ! 

' We tear a great many things upon wbicll 

COBB— Have you never contracted, dnring 
the past season, from New York to Chiiago, at 



21 ei 



ts! 



A. No, si 



I do not do much. Chicago hnai- 



1 ally with other roads in con- 
nection. We use the Pennsylvania Central, the 
Kew York and Erie and the New York Central. 

Mr, COBB— Yon have a pretty intimate ac- 
quaintance with the rates which have been re- 
ceived for tr^sporlatioH from New York to the 
upper lake ports ^ 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COBB— What have been the lowest and 
highest rates on fourth class. freight taken the 
past season by rail and lake to Chicago f 

A. I could hardly go behind the tarifE There 
have undoubtedly been special contracts, o° 
which I have no knowledge. 

Mr. COBB— I ask within yoar range of know- 
ledge 1 

A. Probably 23 to 60 cents, 

Mr, COBB— That is the lowest you Lave 
known ! 

A. From 27 to 23 and 30 cents a hundred 

Mr, COBB— What would that give to the New 
York Central in a pro rata division as they have 
pro rated this summer ? 

A, It would depend altogether what they f 
for tlie lake transportation. 

Mr, COBB— Have yon any knowledge as 
what the division has been t 

A. I think they would get 20 cents! 

Mr. CODB— From Alhanv to Buflalo t 

A. From New York to Buffalo. 

Mr, COBB— What would the Hndson river 
get by barge ! 

A. I suppose about five cents. 

Mr. COBB— What would the Hudson river 
rwlioad gel ( 

A. I am not'Evrailiar with that divisiouj hav- 
inc had nothing to do with it 1 

Mr. COBB — Have yon not known, durins 
June and July, considerable q^uantities of goods 
taken from New York to Chicago at 22 and 24 



Mr. COBB — Have you to Milwaukee ? 

A. No, sir. My business lies more on tha 
south side of lake Erie. 

Mr, COBB— What have been your loweHt 
rates to Cleveland, Sandusky and Toledo T 

A. The lowest rote to Cleveland was 22 oenla. 

Mr, COBB— The same to Toledo ! 

A. All the lake ports are the same— -Detroit, 
Cleveland, &o. 

Mr. COBB— Do you know what rproportlon 
the lake received of Uiat ! 

A. Probably a dollara ton. 

Mr. COBB— That would leave the New York 
Centra! railroad 12 cents a hundred. 

A. These are exceptions to the general rale, 
made in ca^es of extreme competition, 

Mr. COBB— How long was that exceptional 
ityle of business prevalent t 

A. A month or two. 

Mr. COBB— Did it extend to July 'and Au- 
gust? 

A. Not one day after the 15th of June. 

Mr. COBB— But f.om the opening of the canal 
to tliat day the exception and not the general 
rule prevailed ! 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COBB — Did you contract any goods over 
Central road to Buffiilo f 

A. I did if 1 had the opportunity. 

Mr. COBB— Have you had the opportunity t 

A. I do not recollect of making a contract ta 
Buflalo this year. 

Mr. COBB— Did you to Eochester or Sjra- 

A. If I had tlie opportunity. 

Mr. COBB — Did you have Qie opportunity T 

A. I do not recollect of any. 

Mr. COBB— What were the lowest rates for 
which yon contracted goods to Cincinnati, dar- 
ing the months of April, May or June 1 

A. Thirty-four cents I think. 

Mr. COBB— What route would that take t 

A. Hudson river to Albany, r^l to Buffalo, 
lake to Sandusky, and rail to Cincinnati. 

Mr. COBB— What proportion of that would 
the road from Sandusky to Cincinnati re- 

A. They would receive a pro rata proportion 
according to the distance. 
Mr. COBB — Woold the lake shore in that pro 



A. It is so usually, though sometimes it va- 

Mr. COBB — Tlien the difference between 34 
cents and the cost of river and lake transporta- 
tion would be pro rated between the Ohio road 
and the New York Central } 
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Mr, COBB— Can you remember the Bum paid 
ovec tlieOhio road! 

A. No, sir, I canuot. 

Mr. COBB— Can yon. remember the sum re- 
ceived liy the Centroli 

A. If I knew that I could tell the other, 

Mr. COBB — At what rates have Tou contracted 
goods from New York to Dayton r 

A. To Dayfoii and Cincinnati the rates are 
abont the fame. 

Mr, COBB— How are they to ColnmbusI 

A. Two or three cents less than to Cioeirnati. 
There is a very strongoompetition between Day- 
ton and Columbus. 

Mr. COBB— How are they to West Liberty on 
the line of the Mad river t 

A. They pay local rates. 

Mr. COBB — How as to Miamisburgh or Frank- 
lin ? 



o those places. 
" Mr COBB— Then where there ia no competing 
route local rates prevail I 
A. We take them to the nearest point, 
Mr. COBB— What proportion would the New 
York Central get on goods shipped to West Lib- 
erty? 
A, The same as thev would on goods shipped 

Mr, ALLEN — I wish to make an inquiry. 
You have given a stabjment f the values of 
transportation to and from different points, 
Boehestec and Oswego statiugthat at three mills 
per mile per ton the cost of flour to Oswego 
would be 45 cents, and the cost to Rochester 
would be 74 cents. You give also the transpor- 
tation from Cleveland to Bnflalo and Oswego, 
Now comparing one at eight and the other at 
seven cents, 1 want to know what we are to de- 
duce from that idea. What was the idea to tie 
conveyed to the minds of the committee t 

A. 1 merely stated the fact that under a pro 
rata the fixed rate per ton per mile would pro- 
duce that result. 



SuiTH BsiGGH, freight agent of the Hudson 
Riverrailroad.was the nest witness. He testified 
as follows, the examination being conducted by 
Mr, Thompson: 

Q, What is your place of residence and occu- 
pation t 

A. 1 reside in Albany, and am freight agent 
of the Hudson River Railroad Company. 

Q. How long have you been engaged in that 
business I 

A. Six years. 

Q. Have you investigated the facts in reference 
to the rates charged on the flour from Pittsford, 
referred to in the letter of Jesse Hoyt & Co , 
about which Mr. Parsons made charges, and if 
so what are the facts t 

A. On the 20th of December I received from 
the Swif teure Line , of wh idti.y"" ft|pf{ird^^(Jo. 

New York Central road. On that flour the 
charges were 52 cents per barrel. Van San- 
ford's charges for commisaiona, cartage, &o,, 
WBi-e Si cents per barrel, and our local rates, 
from East Albany to New Yoik, were 80 cents 
per barrel, mjiking 87j cents; tiie whole bill 



being (236.25. On the 2eth of December w« 
received from the Swiftsure Line 180 b^reli 
at the same rates, the chaises being $157.30. by 

[This testimony refers to a charge made by 
Mr. Parsons, based upon a letter of Jesse Hoyt 
& Co., of New York, that the New Tort Central 
Railroad had received 87^ cents for the trans- 
portation of flour from Pittsford to New York, 
while the charges from Rochester to New York 
were but 60 cents per barrel. Repokter.] 

Q. That was the Sour referred to by Mr. Par- 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you any estimate in your mind of the 
difference in the cost of transportation of way 
and througb freight on your own road especially % 

Q. What is your judgment upon that subject 1 
A. I think the differeoce in cost of transport- 
ing the way freight, as compared to the through. 



Q. How is it in reference to 
winter business — which is the m 

A. It is much more espanaive 
thew" 



the SI 









Q. Why so 1 

A. On account of the snow, cold weather, 
wear and tear of machinery, switching, &c. 

Q. What, to the best of your judgment, ia ths 
additional cost of way freight or a throush 1 

A. I think it is at least 50 per cent, for this 
reason ; We have to start our way trains with 
comparatively no freight and pick it up in the 
manner that has been explained to you by otter 



ness! 

A. Yea, sir. 

Q. Explain the cause of that! 

A. Our business is much larger in winter thaa 
in summer. The result of it is, we have to have 
a larger portion of it for winter service and a 
smaller portion for the summer service, 

Q. State what year habit and practice is, and 
must be, running for freight in the summer sea- 
son in competition with the Hndson River boats 1 

A. We have no fixed rates at all, but chang* 
20 times a day, if need he. 

Q, Why^ 

A, Because of competing with the boats. W* 
go into the market for the business. 

Q. Is it not necessary in the summer to keep 
up your organization for freight business the 
same as in winter when you have a larger quan- 
tity t 

A. It ia. 

Q. That is the experience on your road 1 

A. That is the rule adopted. 

Q. Do you recollect how many landinas there 
were, years ago, which were accustomed to send 
rival lines of boats down! 

A. 1 was not at that time fully acquainted with 
the localities, but there were a great number to 
my knowledge. 

Q. Did those local boats send both freight 
and passengers % 

A. Yea, sir, and they are still doing so. 

Q. In the carrying of your freight, have yon 
any reference to the procurement and transpor- 
ta ion of passengers and getting them off lbs 
rival lines of bi ' ' 



A- We have. 
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Q. State how it operates with these boata in 
carrying passengers I 

A. At all these localities where these boats 
mn, to and from Albany, they do a great deal 
of trading and marketing ; if we get thai trade, 
we get the passengers — the parties doing that 
trade. In so doing, we take their freight at the 
same rates that the boat offers, whatever they 
may be ; we consider it for onr interest to do so. 

Q. What would iw the effect of compelling 
the Hudson River road to fix a tariff of prices, 
rnalterable for a month, between New York and 
Albany ! 

A. We conld do nothing at all. 

Q. How would it affect your cattle trade? 

A. We could not touch it 

Q. Would it, in your judgment, destroy the 
trade of all the four classes of freight trans- 
ported on your road 1 

A. It would, in my judgment, 

Q. Will you state the custom of the Hailem 
•nd Hudson River roads, with reference to the 
carriasH of milk U> the city of New York 1 

A, We commence at Castleton, 20 miles below 
Albany, and pick the milk up at diifere nt sta- 
tions until withiD 20 miles of New York ; we 
charge the same rote per gallon from Castleton 
to New York as we do at all the stations below- 
three cents per gallon ; I think it is the same ( 
Ihe Harlem. 

Q. The same train that starts from here stops 
at ail of these milk stations and takes 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So that the station 20 miles this side of 
HewTorlc, takes the train from here, and pay; 
■e much as is paid on the milk from Castleton 1 

A. Tee, sir. A gallon of milk weighs about 
12 pounds. 

Q. What would be the effect of a pro raia 
regulation on the milk trade? 

A. You can judge. It could not be carried. 

Q. It would sour the whole train ^ 

A. It would be apt to. It would bring the 
price of transportation to $20 to $30 per ton 
from the upper end. The milk trade is a pretty 
important trade with us. 

Q. If present rates were continued, as the 
rates from Castleton, woold the milfc be worth 
handling as freight under a pro rata 1 

A. No, air; the larger portion of our milk 
Irasiness is done from the lower end. 

Q. What is the practice on all roads, 
tud south, and on the river, as to these tbi 
and way rates — are the latter larger than the 
former 1 

A. That is our practice. We geth 
for way than for through freights, pi 



Q. Is that 

A. It is BO. 

Q. Do they not charge as much per barrel for 
floor from New York to Sing Sing, as from New 
York lo Albany 1 

A. They charge more. That Is the ease with 
HS, and it is so with the boats 

Q. Was it so on the canal in your experience 

A. When I was on the canal it was so. 1 left 
the canal six years ago. 

Q. What was the difference according 
lest recollection, on the canal, between short 



and long freights, say from hereto Schenoclady, 
" . compared from here to Buffalo 1 

A. I cannot give the exact figures, it was very 
large, from 45 to 50 per cent. We jjwaya made 
oar rates on short distances much higher than 
on long distances. 

Q. On the better classes of freight is not the 
sk on the transportation of property greater 
1 the short routes than on the long ones — the 
danger of misdelivery, &c. — the amount of 
damage to be paid in case of loss ! 

A. Yes, sir, the danger of misdelivery fa 
greater by the frequent opening of the cars. 

Mr. COBB— Why do you esteem it necessary 
to compete with Hudson River transportation 1 

A. To mdnlain our identity and keep up our 
business connection. 

Mr. COBB — Do yoo esteem yourselves able to 
cope with the Hudson River successfully 1 

A. We have done so very well. 

Mr. COBB— What is the value of your stock ? 

A. I think it is 41. I have not looked lately. 

Mr. COBB— -What price did you get for cattle 
during the summer, per car 7 

A. We have taken them as low as {5 per car. 

Mr. COBB — Doyou esteem that compensating 1 

A. No, sir. We did not. 

Mr. COBB— Then cattle at that price you do 
not consider compensating 1 

A. We consider it compensating rather than 
lose the business. 

Mr.COBB— How so ! 

A. We don't want business to go (Vara us. 

Mr. COBB~You would rather do it at S5 per 

A. Yes, air. We have donethatbusiness ever 
since I have been on the road, bnt probably not 
as low as the present year. The present year 
bas been an exception. 

Mr. COBB— To all prevlons vears 1. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COBB— Do you esteem it costs more to 
deliver a car load of property at Sing Sing than 
it does at Albany 1 

A, I think it does. 

Mr. COBB— How as to Hudson 1 

A. A full car load 1 

Mr. COBB— Yes, sir. 

A. I judge it would not. 

Mr. COBB— But you think to Sing Sing it 
would 1 

A. A through train would go through. Wa 
would have to put this on the way. 

Mr. COBB — How many cars conld you add to 
a locomotive without increasingthe eKpensel 

A. I suppoBD that every car added to a train 
increases the expense. 

Mr. COBB— Then it would cost more to take 
it from New York to Albany, than from New 
York to Sing Sing! 

A. Those cars all go on the wav freight trains 
and not in the through trains at all. Westart our 
local trains about one o'clock with a passenger 
car attached. We pick up some passengers, but 
we seldom have a full car load. 

Mr. COBB— How low have you carried beef 
from Buffalo to New York by the hundred or 
barrel ^ 

A I think it has been as low as a dollar a ton 



Mr.COBB— Do you 
A. In a certain deg 
Mr. COBB— But oi 



m that remunerative! 



;, I do. 
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A. Our business from Hew York ia much 
ki'ijer than our down busioeas, and consequent- 
ly we do not liave loads (or our cars and we 
have to send them empty to bring goods up, or 
else take freight at a, low flgure. If we can get 
ten tons in a car and charge $10 per cor it is 
better than to run oar cars empty. 

Mr. COBB— Do you compete in down freight 
EUcli as flour, with the Hudson River 1 

A. We have neier done that by rail. 

Mr. COBB — How low woald you put the point 
of compensation before you wouid esteem it 
letter to give it up than to carry itl 

A. Ten cents a barrel. 

Mr. COBB — You would rather give it up than 
cairy it below ten cents a barrel 1 

A. Yea, sir, 

Mr, COBB— Do you ran in connection with 
the New York Central! 

A. Yes sir. 

Mr. COBB— I believe the Harlem road is to- 
tally wilhJQ the state 1 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COBB— You stated that if a pro rata hill 
was passed it wtald injure you ; — suppose it ap- 
plied to both 1 

A. If it applied to through freight, we could 
not touch it. Our freight from New York to 
Albany, with the central in the winter time, we 
consider compensates. 

Mr. COBB— Taking the season throngh ! 

A. We consider that it compensates. 

Mr. COBB— Do you pro rate with the Central 
on its Western contracts t 

A. In the winter we do. 

Mr. COBB— Do not you in the summer 1 

A. No, sir; we would like to, though. 

Mr. COBB— That freight takes the river dur- 
ing the summer I 

A. Yes. sir. 

Mr. COBB— Do the Hudson river and Harlem 
roads chargt 

A. They have in a measure this winter. Last 









got the best we could. 

Mr. COBB— You went in on your nerve! 
[Laughter,] 

A. Yes, sir, on our nerve. 

Mr. COBB— Which do you think the best able 
to do that on the nerve t 

A. We consider ourselves. 

Mr. COBB — But your present winter rate 
consider are compensating? 

A. We do. 

Mr. COBB— Can you tell what it ia per tc 
mile; (ake the average of itl 

A. I have not computed it and I cann( 
you at present; I can give you our through 

Mr. COBB— What is your relative ton 
way and through I 
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Mr. COBB— What is strictly way tonnage I 

A. Our way business would be largest. 

Mr. COBB— What proportiont 

A. About one-balf larger. 

Mr. COBB — Then your through business would 
be one- third. 

A. I am not giving you any thing accurate ; I 
am only estimating. 

Mr. COBB— This milk business must be lit 
edi Yon could not bring milk from Ohio, 
tbe western part of the state ! 

A. We could not. 



Mr. COBB— It is a purely local business t 

A. Yes. sir. 

Mr. COBB — And must be done at rates peo> 
liar to itself t 

A. Yea, sir. 

Mr. COBB— You could not bring it a long di»- 
tance and have it valuable wlien it arrived In 
market! 

A. I should judge not. 

Mr. COBB — Is there any other article of simi- 
lar character t 

A. Wa carry dressed meat. We have trans- 
ported 80,000 dressed sheep for one mau last 

Mr. COBB— In refrigerator cars ! 

A. No, sir. But in cars built for the purpose, 
in which they can be hung. 

Mr. SMITH— Do you eatimafe the coat of way 
business to ba 50 per cent over through T 

A. Yes, sir. That includes all classes of waj 
isiness. 

Mr. SMITH— How much more wonld it coat 

do way business than through, provided tb« 
vi&y Ijusinesa was done by the car load t 

A. If it was done by the car load it would r»- 
daee the expense very much. 

Mr. SMITH- Itwould! 

A. Yes. If we knew just exactly how much 
e were going to get at every station when w« 
started, and what we were going to deliver. 

Mr. SMITH— There is a good deal of this busi- 
ness done on other roads 1 

A. On our road it is picked up in all kinds at 
little parcels. 

Mr. COHKLING— In how small parcels t 

A. Quite amall. Bundles and baskets and 



Q, What would be the effect of a pro rata 
freight law upon the express business ! 
A. In mj judgment it would bs to discontina* 

Alhany, January 30, 1800. 
N. RAKnALL, Esq.: 

Dear Sir — With, less promptness than I conU 
wish, but as soon as my business permitted, I 
obeyed your message of the 23d, addressed M 
me at Chicago, and hastened to this city to state, 
as you requested, my views to the House of Re- 
presentatives of your State, having charge of 
tliepetitious and proposed legislation, in accord- 
ance with the prayer of the petitioners, to ei- 
tablish and inaugurate " A pro rata IVeight 
policy on your Railroad," On my arrival in this 
city, I found the hearing of the case before tha 
committee on behalf of the Railroads had closed, 
and the committee listening to counsel, repro- 
senting the petitioners. 

I gave attention to the arguments adduced by 
said counsel, and have since read, in pai't, the 
report of evidence introduced onbebalf of roada. 
I regret, on my own accoant, tliat circumstance* 
prevented my responding to your call in time (o 
have listened to the testimony given by men of 
such wide experience and well-known capacity, 
on this most interesting and important subject. 
With the conclusions and most of the reasonp 
given in support of those conclusions, as stated 
by the gentlemen called before the committee, I 
moat fully concur. . 

, My experience in the handling of freijl^^nC 



rail, commencing ill 1838, has been altogether in 
the West, from which the long freigllts of the 
N. X. Roads are gatliered. During the last eight 
years in Chicago, and durine the last five years 
I haTe had charge of the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy railway, haTing a terniinna at Bur- 
lington, Iowa, on the Missiasippi, and another 
teiniinus at QuJDCy; also, on the Mississippi 
nearly opposite the Haniiihal and St. Joseph 
railrfiad, leading to the Missouri at St. Joseph. 
All the long or through business coming to onr 
line, is taien from the strong competition of the 
MiasiRSippi river iieets, who have long held un- 
disputed sway on that noble stream, since the 
inauguration of steam has driven oif the flat 
boats. 

Until a very recent period, this competition has 
not feared the influence of railroads on the com- 
merce that enriched and slrenEthened it. Of 
course, this has been a stronger competition than 
can be preaented by any artificial communica- 
tiun, no tolls to be exacted, no tight of way to 
be secured. 

From the Falls of St. Anthony to the Gulf, as- 
cept in extreme caaea of drought, the navigation 
for eight months, and for most of the distance 
the whole twelve months, was uninterrupted. 
Not only ao, bat by means of the Ohio, a shorter 
Tail connection waa made with Uie Atlantic, via 
Wheeling aud Pittsburgh, than can be made by 
the norUiern routea which has compelled the 
managers of the Mississippi river lines, centering 
in Chicago, especially the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy line, to meat this question of throngh 
and way rates, and decide what line of policy 
would best subserve the interests of the com- 
mnnity through which it was built, and the 
■atockholders owning it. 

The result to which we hare come, and the 
practice we maintain, and the reasons fi 
course, perhaps will a^ well express my vlt 
the proposed pro rata measure, now agitated at 
Albany, aa direct answers to any act of interro- 
jjfrtions that may be put. 

Looking upon the line in a twofold aspect, 
■ta a oonvenienoe and neceasily lo the commnnitj 
of the State of Illinois, through which it passes, 
and as an investment for its stockholders, who 
areentiJJed to a fair return upon their invest- 
mentWhe question how it can be made best to 
■nba^e both their interests must be mel 
is BO managed as to disregard either the one or 
the other of these aspects, its directory is feith- 
iess to its trust. For, if it does not subserro in 
'a proper manner the interests and convenience 
of the public, it cannot long be profitable to iia 
;6tocltholdera; and if for a series of years it ahall 
be BO managed as to ignore reasonable returns to 
its stockholders, it will cease to exist to be run 
as corporate property. In that event, the State 
having all the advantage of it, may well he 
called upon to assume its ownership, and the 
peope who are benefited respond by payment 
pf tsKes to support it. It is evident that the 
first and chief reliance of the line must he npon 
way business. For the sake of brevity, I will 
not speak of passenger business. Way freight 
mnst, except in exceptional cases like the Pana- 
ma Railroad, he the chief dependence for freight 
revenue; and, first, the tariff of charges must be 
such as to stimulate production in a healthy 
mabling •■■-■—'-' 



be no other outlets for the products ot industry, 
the road will soon have nothing to carry ; pro- 
ducts will cease. Second, the tariff of lalea 
mnst not exceed, with the element of time con- 
sidered, the rates by which these products can 
be otherwise transported. This would defeat 
(nfirely. Third, when the tariff on way 
made with an intelligent appreciation 
of, and a due regard lo these simple principles, 
the question to be settled ia, what amount have 
you got J Does the revenue thus arising meet 
all the demands for repairing and niaint^naijce 
of load, rolling stock, and payment of interest, 
with a fair return to your stoekholderu I In our 
ise, the answer is in the negative. 
Then comes tJie question, can you add to this 
.joome by long freights ? In our case we could 
by competing with the great inland highway of 
nation, the Mississippi river. But we could 
reach a pound ot that freight at the rate per 
per mile of way freight. Would it do to 
carry it less as a medium of revenue f Would 
it do to transport it lees as a matter of justice to 
shippers of way freight! And here lies the 
v.hole question: If these two questions are 
answered in the affirmative, and, more, if it is 
shown io have been our dnty to our way freight 
shippers to reach out after long freight, even at 
a less rate per mile than we carry way freight, 
the question is solved. Wo decided that it 
wonld do to carry it leas as a matter of revenue, 
for the reason that the cost of carrying it was 
greatly less. 

Vl'he depreciation of all wooden Etrooiurea of 
Silroadhridge,s, ties, atation buildinss, sliding 
of banks, filling up of ditches, and the expense 
of a large number of men, are not materially in-. 
creaaed by additional business. 

The difference in expense in the transportaliba 
of through and way freight, is rtat, svbitantial, 
and not imaginary, and although it may not be 
demonstrated with mathematical accuracy, it is 
believed to be at least 83 per cent less. It fol- 
lows, then, of course, that if I transport a given 
number of tons of way freight a given number 
of miles, and receive therefor $100, and the op- 
erating expenses were tSO, and transport the 
same number of tons of long freight the same 
number of miles, and receive therefor only $50, 
the operating expenses for which were only 
S33.33, that I have made 916.67 to go to income 
account. This is pot as an extreme case. It is 
seldom, perhaps, that the line is compelled to 
carrj' long freight at half the price of way freight 
per mile. As a medium of revenue, then, it is 
clear that a road may carry long freight at a less 
rate than way freight. As a matter of justice to 
the shipper of way fre^ht, it seemed our impera- 
tive duty,in operating theBuriington and Quincy 
line, to reach after this long freight, because by 
BO much profit as we could thus make, we were 
enabled to bring the way freight from competing 
points cheaper. Neither does it change the rela- 
tive value of the faims of the prodncera of long 
and way freight. 

We carry the produce of the way freight at a 
reasonable price — lower than by any other mode 
of conveyance, taking into account the element 
of time, and lower, as is seen above, from the 
fact that we carry the long freight, while w 
not add to his competiti * "' """' "' 






itition with the market of the world ; else tjiero 



n the market of the 



world, because the' long treightj^iTOducer h»d 
O 



another route of transit. 



Neither hafe we carried hig freight any cheap- 
er than the rival route woald havo carrii ' 
Upon thess principles, and foe these real 
briefly stated, we have always made a difference 
iu favor of long freights, or freights for wMcli 
other lines were competing. We cannot run 
onr road on any other principles without practi- 
cally abandoning all hope of a fair return to oar 
KtockhoIdeiB. If compelled to charge eqnal 
rates per ton, per mile, on all freights of the 
same class, our most remote way freight ship- 
pers would have to pay a piioe absolutely pro- 
hibitory, if those prices were made with refer- 
ence to dividends in any degree. 

Now what is true of our road, leading from 
the Mississippi to Chicago, is eminently true of 
the New York roads. The price at which they 
must take freight at Chicago for the sen^boatd, is 
fixed by lines north and south of them having 
the capacity and disposition to carry these 
freights. The New York roads cannot therefore 
take these freights escept they conform to the 
prices fixed for them by these roads, and these 
prices change from day to day. 

They do not increase the quantity carried to 
the Bea-board by a single barrel by reaching to 
Chioago for this freight ; they do not thus injnre 
the citisens of New York by increasing the com- 
petition in the market ; they do not confer any 
favor upon the western producer except to add 
two other lines by which he can be served at the 

Under the proposed pro rata bill, the New 
York lines caunot take a pound of this freight 
from Chicago — neither will very much go by the 
New York canals, as I believe. 

The first, second and third classes will go 
round New York routes, and the fourOi class 
wLll be divided. The element of time will, 
Uirough all the future, he a governing element in 
transportation. This Ikot, to which dealers are 
accustoming themselves with great rapidity, and 
which BO greatly augments the value of a mode- 
rate capital, enabling property to be conrerted 
many times in a year, compels the New York 
and other roads to keep their lines open for 
freight at all seasons of tiie year. 

This greatly enhances the valae of railway 
transportation in this latitude. It should be 
borne in mind that the frosts of winter, as they 









the cost of transporUng freight. In the 
winters of 1359 and 1856, it is not pre 
that anyroad west of Lake Michigan, made any- 
thing in their freight departments. 

In the more moderate winters that have suc- 
ceeded, less difficulty and expense has been met 
from this cause. But as a rule it may be said 
that the difference of expense, in the transporta- 
tion of freight by rail in summer and winter, in 
the latitnde of central Illinois, is from 20 to 30 
per cent. In Hew York the more severe winters 
would undoubtedly justify a large estimate. 

The New York roads would he Justified there- 
fore in raising their winter tariff to meet this 
increased cost. It should be borne in mind, 
also, that the New York lines and their connec- 
tions do not reach the home of the producer, 
and bring his prodaols from that home to mar- 
ket, at the reduced or way fright rates. They 
reaoii only the centres of trade, to which the 
freigiit has first paid a local tariff, off-setting the 



local freight paid by the New York producer in 
getting his freight to New York city. 

This should be borne in mind, whenever the 
objection is raised against the present practice of 
distributing rat«a npon freight, that the value of 
the far off lands is enhanced to equal your own. 
I need not say that if there is anything at all in 
this objection, it should have prevented the 
building of the New York and Erie canal— that 
the Mohawk farmer had a right to complain of 
the advantages given thereby to the farmer of 
Genesee valley ; nay, more — that tlie Hndson 
Eiver farmer had a just cause of complaint, 
against this Stftte.for aiding the Mohawk lanner. 

I am, dear sir, most respectfully. 

Your oliedient servant, 

c. H. hAmmond. 

The Watertown and Rome Rail Road Company, 
in nuBwer to the application pending before 
the Select Committee of the Assembly for a 
Fro Sola Law, respectfully submit the follow- 
ing statement : 

This Company is not advised of the particular 
features of the law asked of the Legislsture and 
therefore is miahle to anticipate how and to 
what extent any particular bill which may be 
framed, will affect its boainess and its interests, 
or those of the state and her citizens as con- 
nected therewith. We can only speak of the 
general proposition of a Fro Sals Lau,- and of its 
injustice and impolicy so far as applicable to our 

The Watertown and Home Rail Road is not a 
rival of the canals of this state, hot on the con- 
trary is tributary to them. It may he alleged 
that it attracts some freights that would other- 
wise enter the canals at Osweiio, To a limited 
extent this is true. But we aflnrm that, taking 
into consideration the freight which it brings to 
the canal at Rome, which wonld otherwise go 
down the St. Lawrence River, or ever the North- 
ern Rail Road to Boston or other places in New 
England, or over the Canadian Grand Trunk 
Road to Montreal, or via Portland to an Atlantic 
or foreign market, the Watertown and Rome 
Road is, in the aggregate, a feeder of the Erie 
Canal, and if the Committee would aid the ca- 
nal business and revenues, should be encour- 
aged, rather then embarrassed in its freighting 
business, by legislation. 

During the season of eaaal navigation, for 
1859, this company delivered to the canal at 

Way freight, 11,480 ton* 

TbroBgh freigUl, ^Ma^ do. 

Total 40,S42 do, 

as per statement annexed. 

On all of which tlie state collected canal tolls 
from Rome to the place of destination, which 
was for nearly all of it, tide water. 

Of the 23,463 tons of through freight, con- 
siderably over one-half was lumber, from points 
in Canada, below Kingston, and which wonld 
have gone to Montreal had it not come over our 
road. A large portion of the residue of the 
through -freight, consisted of Canadian freights 
which, except for our road, wonld have sought 
transportation over the Grand Trunk or down the 
St, Lawrence, 

The Watertown and Rome Road extends from 
the Erie Canal at Rome, to Cape 'iJhlEent — OD-I 

'.Cooc^lc 
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poaite Kingston — on the St. Lawrence River. 
Insteeil of diverting freights from the carial, its 
natural effect is to bring Canadian freights in 
the vicinity of Kingston, or which are brought 
to thst point by the Grand Trunk Rail Road, to 
the Erie Canal and throngh it to our great com- 
mercial citj, instead of their going to a market 
beyond the state and over other thoronghfares. 

The Watertown and Rome Bai! Road cannot 
reduce its way freight tariff. It cannot afford 
to do so without rendering its slock wholly nn- 
remunerative to ils owners. This road, by econo- 
my in its raanagemeut has maintained its pe- 
cuuiary credit and afforded small dividends to 
its stockholders. Ita main reliance is way busi- 
ness, which it cannot afford to reduce the prices 
and conseqnertly the profits on, by adopting 
any pro rata tariff adapted to securing through 
busineas. 

By a pro rata taiifT, founded on its present 
rates for way business, ita through freijihls would 
be almost entirely cut off at once. Nor woold 
the canal be the gainer. These freights would 
go to the Grand Trunk railroad, or to the St. 
Lawrence river. They have only been secured 
to our road by low rates of freight, and we had 
to cany them at theae rates, or not at all. If 
we were able to make a very small profit in the 
operation, and at the ^me time give this busi- 
neas to our own Erie canal, and our own markets, 
we supposed ourselves not unpatriotic citizens, 
or deserving to be arrested in onr course by 
hostile legislation. It only requires an exami- 
nation of the subject, to satisfy the.c 
that tlie effect of a pi-o rata lata Upon 
would be to divert business from the canals; 
We should he unable under such a law 
linue to deliver to the canal, at Rome, <; 
amount of tonnage. 

It may he said, that the discrimination on our 
road in favor of thrnoah IVeighta, baa been a 
matter of necessity. As to these, it was a choice 
between something, or nothing. We have got 
what we could, and as we have only diverted 
freights from our Canadian neighbors, and to- 
wards our own canals, sorely, our State has no 
reason to complain. 

But in pointof fact, thediscrimination in price 
In fftvur of through freights, is not niyust on any 
basis, especially on onr road, looking at its pe- 
culiar circumstances. Our through freights are 
garrled in full laden cars, and in the most eco- 
nomical farm. But the way freights on oar road 
are coltected from numerous small stations, 
which seldom supply a car load at one time. 
From no way slaljon on the road, except Water- 
town, do we, except in some instances, get a car 
load of freight at one time. We have to pick 
up small quantities of freight as a train pas! 
over the road. Thus we are are compelled 
draw trains of empty or partly laden cars 
way freight, at equal or greater expense than 
oar throngh trains of full laden ars ' 
frequently at lower rales, paying mo 
forujer at liigher rates. As a ma e 
therefore, and on the basis of a us 
we do not deem a somewhat h „he 
way freights, uiijust or unfair. 

With these suggestions to the com 
■ubmit that a Pro Rata Freight B uou d be 
nnjuat towards the Wafertown and Rome 
road, and at the same time would not benetit the 
oaual revennea, or any claas of the 



thia State. We, therefore, respectfully protesi 
against such a law. ADDISON DAT, 

Superintendent of Watertoisa 

Dated January 27, 1860. $ Heme R. B. 

Statement showing the nvmUr of torn of freight de~ 

litered io the Brie Caml ly the Watertoan and 

Borne Sailioad, fur the pear ending DicemUr 

Zltt, 1859. 



Teatlmour Resumed, 

Powers, Superintendent of the Hud- 
oston Railroad, was the next witness. 
He lestiSed as follows, Mr. Thompson condnct- 

Q. State your occupation and residence) 

A. My realdenco is at Hudson, and I have 
charge of the Hudson and Boston Railroad. 

Q. How long have you been connected witb 
that road ! 

A. Eight yeni-s, not all the time under that 
title. It was formerly called the Hudson and 
Berkshire Railroad. 



Q. It has been purchased by the E 
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Q. State what is the invariable habit of for- 
waiders in the Hudson river, on reference to in- 
creasing the coropensafion for way freight over 
througli freight? 

A. It has been as now, that the charge on way 
business is fully up to the throngh rates, to all 
points. 

Q. To all points between where 1 

A. Between Albany and New York. 

Q, Have you been practically acquainted with 
locomotives and tiie cost of running them ! 

Q. Will you state what it costs par mile, on 
your road, to run your locomotives ! 

A. Nineteen cents per mile it cost last year. 

Q. Was that reckoning one viys-j or bolt ways T 

A. All ways, the entire running of the year I 

Q. What are your grades 1 

A. We slart with a very heavy grade — proba- 
bly the heaviest grade operated by a locomotive 
anywhere ; at least anywhere within my know- 

Q. What would be the effect of a rigid tariff— 
the same amount per ton pel mile for all distan- 
ces— -the same to remain for a month T 

A. It would have a very serious effect; 

Q. State what it would be 1 

A. We would have to lose on out way freight 
to enable us to hold the through freight. 

Q, Which part of yonr business is carried at 
t e greatest cost, the through or way business t 

A. The way business. 

Q. Have jou any competing rotites ! if ao, 
what are they t 

A. In connection with the Western Rulroid 
we Lave several competing re 
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Q, Name them? I 

A. The Hartford and New Hayell, the ProTi- 
dence mid Worcester, the Canal road, the Troy | 
and Bosloii, the Housatonic and the Harlem. ; 

Q. And the Hudson river? 

A. Not so much. 

Q. Do you know a road inMasaachusette huilt 
on the aide of a canal— the canal being discon- 
tinued t 

A. Yes, sic; that is what we call the Canal 

Q Are they both in use I 

A. N.., sii-. 

Q, Tlie canal given up and the railroad sub- 
stituted t 

A. Y«s, sir, 

Q. It passes through West&eld! 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Dn you know ilB length I 

A. I do not. 

Q, Whut was the freights from Albany to Hud- 
son, as compared with those from Albany to New 
York, when you were engaged iu the carrying 
trade? 

A. I have been connected with a concern 
which has been carrying from Albany to Cats- 
kiil for about 15 years, and am still connected 
with It. The rates have been invariably twelve 
and a half cents, from Albany to Catskill, for a 
bai'rel of flour, or to any point between. 

Q. What is it from Albany to New York ? 

A. I have known it to be as low as five or six 
cents per barrel. 

Q. Is it ordinarily hejond ashillingi 

A. No, sir. 

Q, And not aa much as you charge for way 

A. Not g'^nerally. AVe could not afford to 
carry it in the quantities we carry aa low, if we 
had larger quantities. We carry smaller lots in 
steamboats which make all tlie landings, and 
cannot carry so economically as they do where 
there are several thousand barrels on a barge. 

Q. Do yoa carry milk? 

A. No, air. 

Q. Don't you bring milk from the eastward to 
the Hudson river 1 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Will you state any other circumstances in 
connection with your road ? 

A. I was present this morning when some 
questions were asked in reference to the cost 
of operating railroads by coal as a fuel. My 
experience has shown that the cost of coal, as 
compared to the cost o£ wood, is as 12 cents to 
19 cents per mile. 

Mr. ALVORD.— On the same road 1 

A, Oil the same road, 

Q. What coal do you use 1 

A. liiluminous. 

Mr, SMITH. — I do not understand your state- 
ment, perfectly. 

A. The cost of fuel using wood for a whole 
year, was nineteen cents per mile. About the 
flrst of January, I think it was, we commenced 
running a coal ena;ine over the same road. The 
cost of coal per mile was twelve cents. 

Mr. CONKLIKG.— How much did you pay for 
the wood? 

A. Our wood varied from three to five dollars 
per cord. 

Q. How much for coal1 



A. We allowed nix dolhirs per ton, thirty centa 
per hundred, which was a very liberal allowance, 

Q. At these relative prices, the cost of fuel 
was as twelve to nineteen cents per mile t 

A. Yes, sir. Thero was a time last summer, 
when the coal would not have probably cost ao 
much hy a half dollar a ton. 

Mr. COBB,— Your road starts from Hudson; 
what does it connect with to Boston ? 
A. The western road at Chatham Pour Comers. 

Q. What does your through traffic consist oft 

A. We have grain, and flour, and meal, pro- 
duced and milled in the county; considerable 
of that. We have, also, a very heavy coal trade 

Q. Any Iron ore t 

A. We have a good deal of iron ore mined at 
Berkshire. 

Mr, HOVEY.— You stated that there was a 
road called the Canal road, built on the line of a 
canal which has been discontinued. What was 
the length of that canall 

A. I cannot tell. It was a canal extending 
from New Haven np to the neighborhood of 
We^tfleld river. I think that was the terminus. 

Q. What was its capacity 1 

A. It has not been in operation sincelbecame 
acquainted with it, 

Q. What means and sources Lad it for getting 
bminess 1 

A. The same sources that would apply to the 
railroad. 

Q. If there is any sigiiiflcance to the intro- 
duction of this subject, it is intended to convey 
the idea that canals cannot live by the side of 
railroads. Did it run from Northampton to New 
Haven 1 



Q. It was in operation until the Hartford and 
New Haven railroad was built? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It bad ro capacity of getting other than 
local business! 

A. Yee, sir. 

AzimAH Bdoeie, President of the Toledo and 
WabashValley Railroad, was next examined aa 
a witness, by Mr. Thompson. He testiSed m 
follows : 

Q. Where do you reside % 

A. In New York. 

Q. What is your occupation 1 

A, I am in the railroad business. 

what part of the country does your field 
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A. In the 

Q. Between what points 1 

A, The road I represent at present, runs from 
Toledo to tlie Illinois line, following the Wabash 
valley. 

Q, You are President of the road t 

A. Yes, sir. 

ij. How long have you been engaged in tho 
railroad business 1 

A, Twenty-four years. 

Q, During that time have you paid particular 
attention to the transit of freight and passengers 1 

A. I have for the last sis years given more 
to the transit of passengers than b»- 
ras a builder of railroa" 



ilroa^ Onlll within. 



1 jears, since when I have b 






Q. Will you give us your jutlgment as to the 
diS^rence in the cost of transportation on rail- 
roads between through and way freights ! 

A. It depends upon localities to a very great 
extent ; hat my opinion is, that there is a great- 
er difTerence tliau bits been mentioned here. 
Through freiglit is carried on our road exceed- 
ingly cheap, compared with local; for the simple 
reason tliat it is brought to the road in bnlli. It 
may be compared to a wholesale business, while 
to local in a retail business. It costs tlie roads 
nothing to gather the business. You hitch to 
the train, and take it through. It costs nothing 
to the agencies on the line during its transporta- 
tion, There is none of the difficulties attending 
at the depots, &c„ that you have with local 
freight. Ton receire a car full, and it goes di- 
rectly through and you receive fall pay from 
the oar; wliile in the other case perhaps you 
cannot have more than five tons in a car. Tak- 
JDg all these things into consideration, I should 
think there was from fifty to sixty per cent, 
difference. 

Q. Will you now state what in your judgment 
is the difference between the cost of winter and 
summer transportations in the north, where the 
roads are atlected by snow and frost 1 

A. If we in the winter season should have the 

mer, the dilFerence would not be so great. But 
there is every difficulty in operating in winter. 
We not only have frost and snow, but we do not 
as much boslnesa. We run the same trains, but 
do not have half of the amount in the trains. 

Q. Which roads are those of which you spenk^ 

A, I mean the northern roads, at the south 
there is no frost ; they can operate quite as 
cheap as in the sommer. 

Q. What in yonr judgment wouM be the effect 
of a stated tariff, unalterable for thirty days on 
the road which establishes it, as regards its abil- 
ity to get throagh freight 1 

A. I can speak only for the roads I represent, 
which cover three states, from Toledo to Bur- 
lington on the Mississippi river, and Quincy on 
the Mississippi, a hundred miles below Bur- 
lington ; a fixed tariff for three days would di- 
vert that business from the State of New York. 
At the end of onr lines there are four or five 
different ront«s that will take our freights as 
cheap as the New York lines. If you fls an ar- 
bitrary or unalterable rate on the roads of New 
York, as soon as it becomes known that that fixed 
rate is made, that moment the rival routes, 
those outside of New York, would drop their 
rates, just enough to take the business, and they 
would continae to do so ss long as the business 
would pay. 

Q. Uas that already been the effect of a fised 
tariff by the Mew York roads, prior to 1858 1 

A. Prior to 1853, they did not have the rival 
lines that they have at the present day. The 
Baltimore and Ohio has been finished since 
1853 ; the Pennsylvania Central has been in op- 
eration about two and a-haif years, and the 
Grand Trunk has just been put into operation. 
The consequence is, that, prior to 1853, the New 
York roads had almost a monopoly of the west- 
ern carrying trade. 

Q. The advantage of a monopoly ia now al- 
most entirely out olf t 



A, There is a different state of things. It is 
now utterly impossible for one to have the car- 
rying trade of the west as a monopoly, owing to 
the opening of oiher roads, 

Q. Does the rivalry and competition betireen 
the northern and southern roads affect the com- 
merce of tlie canals as well as the railroads ? 

A. Precisely the same, so far as my observa- 
tion goes. I cannot state exactly the propor- 
tions. We classify tieight into first, second, 
third and fonrth classes. The first, second and 
third will stick to the railroads ; at any rate, that 
has been our experience. The fonrth, and per- 
haps some portion of the third, will go to the 
canals. I am speaking now of through freights, 
not of local. If there is an arbitrary rate in 
Nhw York on the railroads, it will not aifect fba 
first, second and third classes of freights, be- 
cause they can get to the seaboard as cheaply by 
other roads as by those of New York. I had 
offers last season, repeatedly, while west, to 
take freights fcora our country, seeking the sea- 
board, to Portland, and even to Boston, by the 
Grand Trunk railway, and from the Pennsylva- 
nia Central, to take them over the Pittsburgh, 
Chicago and Fort Wayne. We might have done 
our business 1^ them just as cheaply as by the 
New York roads. 

Q. Is it, in your judgment, practicable to op- 
erate a road at the same tariff for through and 
way freights I Can it he done profitably ( 

A I answer your first question, yes. Bnt 
profitably, impossible, because way freights cost 
largely more than through. 

Q. In your judgment, what would be the con- 
sequence, on the New York roads, by |he aban- 
doning of the through freights, on the way- 
freights ? 

A, I can only answer by stating bow I should 
manage the New York roads if I owned (hem. 
If I were obliged to abandon the through freight, 
1 shonid get the largest price I could for the lo- 
cal. If both through and local tariffs at present 
barely pay, it is very evident, if the Uirough 
freight was abandoned, yon would Iiave to put 
the wliole expense on the local tariff, and which, 
of course, would be increased in this degree. 

Q. Do yon know whether a competing route 
could have an influence tn fixing your tariff, 
though not able to carry as cheaply as you ? 

A. I know they do. 

Q. What Is the cause of it 7 

A. A competing route to the same point may 
be 5CD miles longer, and if they offer to take 
the goods a fraction nnder ns to that point, we 
are obliged to come down to their price to be 
able to carry the goods. They may be losing 
money, and the only effect upon us would be 
that it would lessen our profits. 

Q. Do you know what the ImSs for local 
freights on western roads are, in comparison 
with New York roads — say the Central I 

A. I can tell you the tariff of the road I rep- 

Q, How do they compare with the Central 1 

A. They are higher, both for passengers and 
freight. 

Q. How does through freight affect the pas- 
senger carriage 1 what connection, if any, ia 
there between them ? 

A. Passengers are very apt to follow freight, 
Tt would not be an immediate effect. Freights 
would be diverted from New York 
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other roads. As there wonld be new avennesof | 

trade open, haw relations would spring up with ] p!u;t8 of it. 

other cities, and eventually the 

would be to a great estent diTenc' 

0. Do you Xnow whether there 

peting routes from the centers of trade at the 






A. I know there are. 

Q What are those rival lines t 
A. The prineipal and most powerful is thi 
Pannsylvauia Central; the next, perhaps, is fl"* 
Baltimore and Ohio ; but the most formidable 
present is the Grand Trunk— a new line whi( 
they do not expect to bring in revenue, but 
rather a national or political affair— and it is nc 
striving to get the trade of the west. 

Q. Wliat advantages, within your knowledge, 
has the Grand Trunk over other roads ? 

A I cannot say Ihat it baa any advantages 
over other roads, for they are all equally afek 
to do the business, except thus : that the Grand' 
Trunk is one of the best constructed a 
equipped roads in this country. 

Q. Does it pay any taxation I 

A. I think it does not. 

Q, Is it fostered by the goTernment t 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. To what extent! 

A. There was from 13 to 14 milli 
of government assistance to begi 



twenty-flve years, or twenty years, 
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a! Certainly. The railroad I represent, has a 
inal running along by it for two hundred miles. 

Q. What is that f 

A. The Wahash Valley canal. 

Mr. COBB — You built the Rochester and 
Lookport railroad? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COBB— Did you also build the Toledo and 
Wabash road f 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COBB- What do you call the terminus 
of your road 1 

A. It commences at Toledo, in the northern 

u.L^..«. part of Ohio. It strikes Indiana seventy-three 

id best miles from Toledo, and reaches Fort Wayne; 

"^thence it runs to Lafayette, and eighteen uiilea 

beyond the Wabash it connects with the Great 

Western railroad, which, leads across the state 

of Illinois to Quincy. 

Mr. COBB— What do you call ita western ter- 



! of dollars 
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fostered by the Home Government I do 
not know, but it has been helped by individuals 
on the other side. 

Q, Is it not a road co^istructefl differently from 
other nortliern roads ! 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Howt 

A. The V-ridging of the road is very supenoi 
a great many of them being of iron. The road 
bed is probably the best on the continent. It is 
all raised some three or four feet above the 
natural soil, is thoroughly drained, and is a 
finished road ; and probably the '"- 

on the road for the next ten yeaiB 
than on any road in this country. 

Q. Has thisroadagencieain thew' 
try'! 

A, Yes, sir, every where. 

Q. What is your judgment 
loads competing from a cor 
havethesameratepermilefor . 

A Ifthey get the same rate per mile fordoing 
the freighting, the shortest road will do the 



B will he le 



whether all 

center, can 

freight 



Q. Is it praotioable in your judgment? 

A. No, sir, simply because the long routes 

Q Do you know the practice on all rivers, 
lakes, canals and roads, of charging more per 
ton per mile for local freight than for through 
freight, and if so, in what did the practice ori- 
ginate, and what jostifiefl iti ... 

A. As far aa my observation goes, it is inva- 
riable the case, local prices have always been 
higher. I suppose the reason is that it ■ 
more to do it, that is the origin of it. 

Q. Did you ever know the canal from Hew 
Haven, where a railroad is now located? 

A. The canal run from New Haven to North- 
ampton. I think it was about seventy milea 
long, it may have been seventy-two or seventy- 
three. It was abandoned twelve years ago. 

Q. How long was it in operation 1 



A. The stale line. 

Mr. COBB- And it runs then in connection 
with the Great Western 1 

Mr, COBB— And the whole runs from Toledo 
to the Mississippi 1 
A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COBB— What rente in this state do yoa 
consider your ally 1 

A. I do not consider that eltlier of the routes 
ate are our allies, one more than an- 
other. We, as western railroad men, who repre- 
sent western interests, have all the facilities oat- 
side of New York to get oar freight east, that 
we could ask for. 

Mr. COBB— Does the New York Central pro 
rate with you in the contracts which you make 
for freight! 

A. They do, to a very great extent. We have 
a discretionary power to a certain estent. 
Mr. COBB — Yon consider yourself fully enti- 
fd to make any rale you please 1 
A. No, sir. 

Mr. COBB— Does the Great Western also pro 
te to the Mississippi 1 

A. It pro rates with us eKcept with respect to 
local business. There is a very large proportion 
of the Great Western's freight gathered np at 
Decatur, and we pay the Great Western an extra 
local rate, making a discrimination in 
their favor.' 
Mr. COBB— Over that section of the road ! 



business comes over the Great 
Western road, we pro rate there. 

Mr. COBB — At «hat rates have j^ou been tak- 
ing freight from your western terminus? 

A. I do not recollect. 

Mr. COBB— Have you not received freight 
at your western terminus as low as 20 cents a 
hundred ? 

A. I do not recollect. 

Mr. COBB— During the summer season did 
yon ship from Toledo by the lake or by rail t 

A. A very great item in fhe w|est(l8"t^^p^^j^. 
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portation of cattlB. Last yearit was about equally 

divided between the rail and lalte. 

Mr. COBB— To vibom did yon. deliver ttem 

wben you shipped !>y tho lalce f 

A. To the piopellors of the New York Central 

and the New York and F " 
Mr. COBB— At what rates have cuttle been 

taken through by your road from its western 

termlnas t 

A. That I cannot tell, for the reason 

delivered the cattle at the lake at our pi 
Mr. COBB— What was tliis price ! 
A. Forty dollars ft car load on our roi 
Mr. COBB— What ia its lotil length T 
A. Two hnndred and forty-three mile- 
Mr. COBB — Waa that tlie way yoa carried all 

your cattle dariiis tlia paat summer ( 
A. I think there may have been an occasional 

esceptioti, 

Mr. COBB — Are any cattle sent over the Great 

A. A great many. 

Mr. COIiB— What rates do you get whan they 
are sent ever both roads 1 

A. When we did get athrougli rate, it gave us 
about 833 a car load ; I do not pretend to be ex- 
act : I think that was it. 

Mr. COBB— At what 
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A. I can tell pretty near, but I cannot 
the fignrea exactly. It was probably in 
neighborhood — a Iraction less than 2 cents per 
ton per mile. 

Ml-, COBB — At what rate was the way busineaa 

A, About three cents. 

Mr, COBB— Which do you esteem gives the 
most profit 1 

A. The through business, I think. 

Mr. COBB— What is the proportion of your 
way business to your throngh 1 

A. I cannot tell ; I have not the figures here. 

Mr. COBB— Is jour road at present in first 
hands or second hands 1 

A. My hands were the first, and it is still 
there. 

Mr. COBB— Has it not heen latterly sold 1 

A. Yes, sir; I was the purchaser. 

Mr. COBB— Then it has changed hands 1 

A. It has gone into a new organUation. 

Mr. COBB— What was its original stock 1 

A. I think about three millions, 

Mr. COBB— Had it any bonds % 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COBB— How much in bonrls 1 

A. I could get you all of these details, but I 
do not see that it has anything to do with the 
question here. Still I have no earthly objection 
to give it. 

Mr. COBB — What amount of stock and bonds 
were wijied out of existence at the sale 7 

A. If the committee wish an answer, I will 
endeavor to make myself understood. The sale 
of the road was not owing to the operation of 
My way or local tariff's. 

Mr. FLAQLER- It is supposed Mr. Cobb may 
trace the relation between the cause and the 
effect. 

WITNESS.— Three years tteol^tD eceqib er. 
we got Che road TrnlNllal f lu'lit BTT^h s^tnlj- lln p. 
Tllu TWiI ut tlmnilne was $900,000 in debt on 
its conBtroctioD account, not on its operation ac- 



count, and it was neither fenced, equipped, nor 
gravelled. Of course we were very poor. We 
took the question of om difficulties into consider- 
ation, and we thought the better way to get out 
of our difficulties, waa to make an amicable ar- 
rangement and sell (he toad under a foreclosure^ 
protecting every person's interest to the best of 
our ability. We did not get into debt nor any 
difficulty, by any operation of the road ; bnt in- 
stead of that, we have f m Ih pe t n f th 
road paid the Inleres th fl t m t e 

bonds, and on the sec d g b d d 

have within six month bmt ! 1 
two hundred and forty-th mi f tl d 

hnilt nineteen houses, add g d 1 f 

gravelling; all that has be d f m th 
come from the operatic f th 1 I h d!y 

think you can infer th t b ad h b k n 
down from a want of su p 

Mr, COBB— Haa yo p t h d y 
former organization any m b t B d f 

Directors, who is a m I f h N Y rk 
Central, orNewYork and Erie's Board' 

A. There has never to my knowledge been a 
Director of the New York Central, or New York 
and Erie, who had anything to do with our road 
as a Director, 

Mr. HOVEY— The inference drawn frora the 
statement you gave, is that tho canal had been 
superseded by the operation of your road. What 
was the condition of the canal at the time your 
road was completed i What was its capacity, 
its length and its means of setting business 1 

A. I have not the statistics to give a definite 
answer to that question. I can say, generally, 
that the Wabash Valley canal was considered a 
failure prior to the finishing of our road. 

Mr. HOVEY- That is all I wish to know. 

WITNESS— I wish to give you a reason. 

Mr. HOVEY— I am satisfied. 

Q. Yon say you run parallel with the canal 
for what distance. 

A, We ran substantially parallel to the canal 
for two hundred and twenty nine miles. 

Q. Has your railroad been pro rated by tho 
state for the purpose of protecting the canal ? 

A. No sir. 

Q. What would he the effect on your road, as 
regards through freight, if the pro rata measure 
were to be passeil on the New York roads T 

A, I do uot think it would be near so injuri- 
ous to us as to the New York roads. 

Q. Would it be injurious or otherwise 1 

A. It vrould be injurious, because you would 
have to throw off either one class of freight or 
the otiier. You put such a restriction on your 
roads and you throw the through business out 
of the stRte. 

Mr HOVEY— Are you not aware that the New 
Haven and Northampton Canal had only from 2^ 
to 3 feet of water in it before the completion of 
the railroad? 

A. The canal was made originally the ordinary 

Mr. HOVEY— Wliat do you mean by the ordi- 
nary depth ? 

A , I suppose from three and a Imlf feet to four 
feet four or five ; 1 do not know ; I never gave » 
great deal of attention. 

Mr. HOVEY— It was never more than throo 
and a half feet. 

A. The Erie canat, if it did not take means to 

: cleared out and repaired, would not have man 



than three and a halt or four feet of water in 

Mr. HOVEY— Has the Grand Trunk roaa any 
BdTantage in grade, build or distance, or any- 
thing else that would enable it to carry freight 
from Toledo to Portland, 853niileB,clieaperthaii 
it could be carried by the New York road, or all 
the way by rail from Detroit to New York, 845 
miles 1 

A. If the Grand Trunk road had no oiher ob- 
ject in view than revenue, and to get the most 
money out of the road practicable, I think they 
would not be able to compete siicceasfuliy, either 
with the Hew York roads or the Pennsylvania 
Central, or Baltimore and Ohio. 

Mr. HOVEY— That is lo Portland 1 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOVEY— Now, as regards Boston— the 
distance by the Grand Trunk, from Toledo to 
Boston is 964 miles ; by the routes this way it is 
784 milt>e, a distance of 324 miles in favor of 
this route. Can the Grand Trunk compete with 
tills route unrter these circumstances t 

A. I don't think they could for a series of 
years. I think that for the next two years their 
road can be kept in repair and operated cheaper 
than any road in this country. 

Mr. HOVEY- You stated that the Grand 
Trunk road had received from 13 to 14 mlUioas 
from the Provincial government of Canada. 

A. Yes, air. 

Mr. HOVEY — Hone from the home goTern- 

A, Yes, air. 

Mr. HOVEY— Is 14 millions of capital aid on 
a capital of 50 millions, which is that of the 
Grand Trunk, as much as three millions would 
be to the Erie ' 

A. That is a matter of figures which I am not 
fgrable of answering to, 

air, HOVEY — How low do you contract flonr 
from Lafayette, Indiana, to New York t 

A. I do not recollect the lowest figure. The 
way we did our business last summer, on oor 
lino, was, lo contract to Toledo. The competi- 
tion was so destructive to all inleresls that we 
chose to contract only to the end of our own 
_r^te and then let it take its own course. 
■ "tt- What is the length of the water communi- 
cation on that line — on the Grand Trnnfc f 

A. Itisrail to Portland and water to New 
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:. What would bo the eflect of this pro rata 
upon roads west that have been built to run in 
connection, in reference to bringing busineES to 

A. The effect of a pro rata on the New York 
roads, on our roads would be for us to give up 
the liusiness, so far as the New York roads are 
concerned, entirely, and take it to the other 

Mr. COBB— Would not that depend upon 
whether the roada would be willing to do it for 
nothing 1 

A. We know they have been ready at all 
times to take it, and continue to :oao, solongas 
they can make a pi'ofit, however small ; of 
coui'se you could get it down to a finure where 
nothing could be made and then they would 

Mr. COBB— You said you did a very good 
business on your road without making any eon- 
tracts heyond Toledo f 



A. I say to a very great extent we brongit 
only to Toledo. 

Mr. COBB- Why could not oUier roads do as 
you have done, and succeed as well hy 
limiting their operation to their owntenninit 
Do you know of any impediment in their way ! 

A. If there were but one line of railroad 
there would be no impediment. We have done 
that way to as great an extent as we could, 

Mr. CONKLINO-— Is there any road in the 
west except the Cleteland, Painsville and Ash- 
tabula, which can properly be said to be de- 
pendent on the roads of this state) 

A. No sir TheTnledoandClevelandfreinht 
can be d ted t CI 1 d t tl P 1 

vania Ce t 1 all th th t 1 t 

west and h t c h th th m 

Mr.' CONKLING— W th f t th Wa 

bash Vail 1 t T I d w h 

Evanavill th Oh t 4 6 I n 

length J 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CONKLING— Did I understand you to 
say that the traffic on the northern part of that 
canal had been abandoned t 

A. No, sir, 

Mr. CONKLING— How is it between Toledo 
and Defiance ! 

A. It is not abandoned. 

Mr. CONKLING— What is the ai^e ^of the 
channel ? 

A. It is about the size of the old Erie canal. 

Mr. CONKLING— About 45 feet wide and 4j 

A. It is not to exceed 45 feet I should think. 

Mr. CONKLING— At Defiance what are the 
connections of the canal? 

A. It has a connection with a Cincinnati 
canal, at what is called the junction. 

Mr. CONKLING— They used to jom at Defir 
ance and used the channel in conjunction for a 
distance. Do you recollect when there was an 
extensive passenger business done on it ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr, CONKLING- Is there d w! 



A. No. a 



refer t 



th 



A. Very little is done no th pt th 

carrying of grain ; there is ca ly m 

chandise. There is some s It m 1 be 

Mr. CONKLING— Prior to th f t f 

the railroad, the entire bus n I th n 

was done on that canal! 

A. No, sir. Prior to the t t f th 
railroads of Indiana, pretty mu h 11 Ih b i 
nesa done on the canal was d t d f m to 
a very great eslent by cross road t th p 
pal business points, such L f tt Ft 
Wayne, the business within th tj f y m lea 
from the canal. 

Mr. HOVEY—Doyounotkn wlh 1 t t 
boats were the largest that tl t 

A. I think that was the si^e. 

Mr, CONKLING— That M'ould be about the 
she of one of the original Erie canal boats — 
rather larger ! 

lilr. HOVEY— Not quitn equal to it, 

Mr, CONKLING— 1 make these itmdties J»- I 



came my personal knowledge extends bick to 
18i4, when I passed over the canal from Toledo 

Mr. HOVEY — I suppose it was abandoned by 
the EDgiish bond-holders a year ago 1 

A. No, sir. The English bond-holders, or 
trustees of the bond-holders, kept .t in repair 
ntitil last H'inter. 

Mr. HOVEY— They did : 
depth t 

A. They kept it iu repair, but it pined and 
has l>een dying gradually for years. 

Mr. CONKLING— During how long a porUon 
of the year is it available for navigation t 

A. It is generally open before the Erie canal, 
and closes about the first of December. They 
generally get it open in March— from the middle 
to the last part. 

Mr. CONKLINQ— Has it an ample supply of 
water at all times? 

A. There has not been any want of water 
since 1 had any acquaintance wi.h it, but once, 
and that was oniv between Atticaand Lafayette. 

Mr, GONKLING— Theu the canal is available 
for eight months in the year for narigation 1 

A, Fully eight months. 

Mr. HAWLEY, said : 

Ml'. Chairman, Gentlemen of Che Committee : 
I feel impressed that you must be weary of the 
subject, and of the parties, and that will impel 
me to hasten a conclusion, and to pass by every- 
thing which I deem to be not worthy of non- 
sideratioD, and a great many thimgs that shall 
be worthy of consideration. The testimony ad- 
duced befo e you has been of that clear charac- 
ter, and given under such circurastancee as will 
Bave to the counsel who have the duty of sum- 
ming up a very considerable labor. A general 
Tiew of the sabjeet. it seems to me, is the only 
one not pretty much exhausted. Nevertheless 
the subject ia one that has more aspects, more 
details, more pointa, more facts, more interests 
and more serious consequences connected with 
it than any that has been debated in these halls, 
in a great many years ; and I doubt whether 
there has been before the people of this state a 
subject of such momentous consequences, which 
reach so far, and cut so deep, since ihe day of 
the debate in this House w!:ich determined that 
the Erie canal should he built. 

Trade marks the era of these years. This is 
the commercial century, and an improvement 
upon all Ihe ages that liave passed. What is 
commerce? What is the carrying trade In its 
rehiiions to commerce? It is a very small part 
of it, but it is a liuk in the trade chain of the 
wliole. On the soundness of your policy in 
reference to the carrying trade depends tiie 
Bonndness o( the whole. The carrying of a 
commodity is labor and cost bestowed upon it. 
But that labor and that cost adds nothing to ita 
intrinsic value. A barrel of flour, after having 
been carried across tiie ocean, will feed no more 
people. A piece of elotJi, when carried a thou- 
Band miles, will cover no mora nakedness. So 
it Is— carrying adds nothing to the intrinsic 
value of tlie thing carried ; therefore it is labor 
lost, so far as it is more expensive than is neoes- 
Bary. It is a waste of ingenuity, a waste of time, 
of human industry and capital, to spend auy- 



for carrying a commodity than is 
be spent upon it. I say it is as in- 
evitable as the conclusions of logic, and as fixed 
the lawsof gravitation, that low rates of trans- 



the lower the better. 1 challenge criticism upon 
that position. That I slate as a general pro- 
position covering the whole kingdom of traffic. 
No man can deny it. He is an unwise stalesmam 
and a simple merchant who trades on any other 
basis. The Slate of New York was penetrated 
uith that great doctrine when it bent its energiea 
and achieved the greatest undertaking of the 
age by connecting the waters of cur great lakes, 
presenting two thousand miles of inland naviga- 
tion, surrounded by four thousand miles of lake 
coast, dotted with growing towns and cities with 
the Atlantic Ocean. Then it was understood to 
be a part of the system to so direct the energies 
of this state and its cana! to enable the people to 
gather the commodities from the rich gardens of 
the west, to be disti'ihuted among the Atlantic 
cities and in Europe, at the lowest possible rata. 
It was never discovered that that was an error 
until my intelligeut friends opposite' found oat 
that the interest of the people, and parties, and 
institutions were being ruined by too low rates 
of transportation! 

Now, I admit, that under particular circum- 
stances, a party may be mined by too low rates [ 
and that leads me to warn von, gentlemen, that 
no legislature can soundly legislate, and no man 
can soundly Judge by an esamination of in- 
stances. Yon must legislate upon aggregates — 
upon the whole. You must make your mea- 
sures of traffic with reference to aggregates — to 
the whole, or you will fail. The course of proof 
on the other side, and in behalf of these peti- 
tions, has beeu prool^ of instances, calculated 
to mislead those who hear and consider them, 
I ask if this be not true ! Does it prove tJiat a, 
railroad Las lost money because a single consign- 
ment has been carried below cost ? Does it 
prove that a traffic is ruinous because one of its 
attempts has been a bilure I Is that enterprise 
badly managed which loses money once ? Just 
look at the invoice of traffic that fills twenty or 
thirty cars, of ten tons each, at a remunerative 
rate, it is passing on a route ; it meets with a 
snow storm. This involves the necessity of 
clearing the road ; itpressinginto service a hun- 
dred Greeks and numerous auxiliary engines, 
and an expenditure of means equal to three or 
four times tlie value of the freight to clear away 
the snow and to get the train through. That 
trip proves a fearful loss. Yet is that business 
badly man^d because it has lost money in an 
instance, by circumstances existing In a pailiou- 
lar case ! This fault and this fallacy underlies 
the whole of the proof in behalf of these peti- 
tioners. Our proof goes by aggregates and gene- 
ral principles, and on them all sound commer- 
cial men must stand and to them all sound legis- 
lators must look. 

Look at the evidence adduced on behalf of the 
New York and Erie Bailroad, with its statement 
of through traffic for four years, including the 
last, and with fierce competition and low ])ricea 
prevailing during that time. We gave you the 
number of tons and the number of dollars, eight 
millions and over, received for that tiansporta- 
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Hon, and liy arithmetical calculation it sliows 
tliftt they receivud one and three quarters of a 
cert per ton per mile on the wliole I la not that 
a remunerative ratel There were plenty of in- 
itances during tiiat time, where the road lost 
money on particular operationa. If they were 
prevented from doing this because tliey iost 
money in those inalacces, they could not have 
recorded the many instances where they made 
money, I tahe that aa an inatance to show that 
evidence based upon particular cases la a falacy 
that will mialesd every roan, and put him on his 
way towards rain who thus does his huslnesa, 
and evaij legislator at feult who is guided by it. 
I will quote one more parHoular instance, to 
show the fallacy of depending upon proof of 
particular instances, and that is the argument of 
Mr. Cobb, in his last speech, based upon the 
transportation of the sugar from New York to 
Hew Orleans, at an esceedingl j low rat«. 
Mr. COBB— From New York to St. Louie. 
Mr. HAWLEY— I am ohlined to you for the 
correction. There were 600 hogsheads of sugar 
oan-ied at a rate which seemed to be very low, 
and the Illustration was given to prove that the 
railroad had taken a traffic that belonged to the 
canal, by the unusually low rate. Let us see 
how it was. Beicher & Co., of St. Louis, have 
a great sugar refinery— an immense eel-^'"'' 
ment — the running of which requires 
consumption of erode sugar daily, and the 
stopping of which would coat lii~ *'■"" '■•""'■ 
day it remained still. They were 
in material, and could not get a supply by river 
from New Orleans, by reason of low water. 
They telegraphed to New York to purchase so 
many hogsheads of sugar, and to send it by rail, 
as they must have it in a certain specified time. 
That order came to New York, and came to the 
knowledge of the transportation lines. They 
began competing for it. The competition was 
between the New York and Erie and Baltimore 
and Oliio roads. The rates ran down to tliat 
low figure complained of by the gentleman. 
The New York and Erie took tlie sugar and car- 
ried it forward to St. Louis. Perhaps they lost 
money upon it, perhaps not — they thought 
If it had not been carried by them, 
have been carried by the Pennsylvania ijei 
or Baltimore and Oliio roads, tor it could 
wait for the canal. This particular inst 
shows the fallacy of pretending that railroads 
must necessarily be confined to a, specific class 
of articles and specific rates, to do its business 

And while I am on that subject, I want io call 
your attention to this classification of canal and 
rail freights. There is no line that will separate 
and divide freights uniformly— one article always 
on one side of the line, and another article al- 
ways on Uie other. In some plaa^, all articles 
are canal freiglits, and i;i others, all are railroad 
freights. As, for instance, at Port Jervis, on the 
New York and Erie railroad, everything there 
is railroad fi eight, because it cannot go to or 
from that place by canal. And so, too, there 
are places where freight oannot be reached by 
railroad. Then we come to a class of articles 
whiiji belong to the rail, if they 
rail, by reason of their great value and the short 
timein which iheoarryingmnstl* accomplished. 
There is another clsss of articles that belong to 
the railroad sometimes, and to the canal some- 
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times, mawing out of the situation of their 
owner. Of the owner of beef, pork or flour can- 
not affordto wait for retnrns the time that would 
he required to have thero transporled by canal, 
he sends them by railroad ; but if he con afford 
to wait, ie sends by canal, and gets loner rates 
of freigMi There is no line that can be drawn 
- ■ ■■ artain to discriminate in every 

I judgment is his guide in the 
particular case, and he will send his goods by 
that means which will best subserve his interest. 
That is the explanatiou on that point. 

We go a little further, and let us see what is 
I'eally the question— the difficulty complained of 
here. It is that the roads charge a different rate 
per mile per ton for diffiirent distances. They 
■■ * 1 diseriminallon against the people of this 
I will not criticise any further than to say 
that they give it a wrong name. It is not dis- 
criminating against the people of this state at the 
cost of our citizens. They will allow f.'.e citi- 
zens of this state to carry at the same rate they 
will allow the citizens of other stales lo carry, 
from between all points on their road and over 
all their western connecHons. When they show 
these low freights from Chicago east are they 
not for the benefit of the Hew York citiienl 
Is not the oitUen of New York interesl«d as pur- 
chaser and consumer ? la it not for his benefit 
in three cases out of four ! It is often his pro- 
perty as soon as it is consigned and started from 
Chicago! Isitnot the New York citizen whoowns 
and controlsthe iiro[)erty from the point of com- 
petition in the extreme west to the State of New 
York I But there is no discrimination against the 
citizen of this state because he happens to live in 
thisstate. He has the same ad vantage in these long 
freights as any body else ; and the people of the 
State of New York have more interest than all the 
rest, because they are intere.-ted in the lai^est 
proportion of freight wlien it Etarta, and all of it 

Then they say further, that it operates injuri- 
ously upon particular localiljes of the Stile of 
New York. At BufMo, tor instance, they com- 
plain that this has been the cause "f '|r'°'"ff 
Itnffal o out of the wholi'salfl trade. I beg to say 

a mistake in theory. Since when did Bufi'alo 
cease to be a place of wholesale merchandising T 
Since the competition and low rates there has 
1.0=,. just as many wholesale eatablishmenta m 

aa there were three years i^o when the 

competition commenced, and before it com- 
menced. The wholesaling had ceased at Buffalo 
long before the rival lines were opened and the 
competition commenced, and thechange of iheir 
trade is not because of these things. There are 
large wholesale eatablishmenta 
s, but not so many of tliem. 
is because BuflidoiB not therightpjace 
for tbem. 



im. It is not due to Uie prices of ti-eight 
lal and railroad and much leas to a dis- 
erim nation In those prififis as to distance. It is 
due to other causes. When BufBilo was en- 
gaged in the wholesale trade, the merchants 
west had not the money to buy wholesale stocks 
io aell. They came to BufTalo beeanse it was 
only by tedious stage rides that they could reach 
New York, consuming the valuahle time of 
the merchants. They found at Bufi'ain stocks 
that accommodated them. There were wholesale 
. eatablishmenta but very small oiieB.,when com- 
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pared to th e f tl a daj. Tlienaliunarad 
tho a d d 11 rs n a wholesale Tjusiness made 
it a 7 la g t bl hmeut, but tbat nit 
ma.k<s n so f n wliole^nle establiF^hmeut 
now A th tid ol migration and nealth and 
production uud capital went west, Chicago came 
to be 1 tie place which held the relation to the west 
that Boffiilohad oiiceh(i!d,iu the purchasing and 
selling of merohandise between the west and 
the New York market. Then Buffiilo was so . 
from New York that there was some objeot to 
gained b; purchasing a stock there and not g 
ing to the Metropolis for it. But now the mt_ 
chant on arriving at Buffalo, he finds himself only 
18 hours from thu Metropoliii, wliich he can 
reach at a cost of nine dollars, and as he prefe 
to go where stocks are large and credits most d 
Birable, and where the attentions of the city a 
themostconsiderable, toNewYorkhegoes. Not 
ont; is tliat true of the general course of trade 
but in the tendency of things for the people of 
Buffiilo even go to New York to make their 
letail purchases. 
— *8sk, is it possible that the Board of Directors 
of tho New York Central Railroad, making a dis- 
cilniinatioD in the prices of freight in favor ol 
long distances, has had anything to do with that! 
These remarks are trae of ^1 tjie changes. 
The " whirligig of time brings about many chan- 
ges" — changes the footsteps of commerce — alters 
the capacities of a community, and destroys the 
rektire value of localities. No statutes can ' 
tlie movement. That brings me to say that the 
laws of trade eatend over alt eivilized communi- 
ties. They are as delicate and subtle as a tele- 
grapliic wire, and as strong as tho Atlantic table. 
Those laws pay no attention to soTereignties, or 
stale lines or political divisiansl Nor can they 



!B itself, yon cannot regulate the lawi 
ce by legislation. If you undertake 
to do it in the State of New York and put np 
yonr adamantine statutes — making laws like the 
Medes and Persians, unchangeable, the efiect 
Will only lie to separate ourselves from the whole 
commercial world by the establishment of a 
diflcrent code that does not affiliate with and 
cannot control the code of the commercial world 
outside the state. Trade with tlie world and not 
against it. Let me bring this down to a practical 
point. Let us see if the remedy for this compe- 
tition is at all adequate to the pretended disease^ 
is the plaster as large as the wound 1 What, is 
it churned, has brought about thiscompetition — 
this terrible thing of competition, which in the 
year 1859 has come, for the first time to bu con- 
sidered a crime, Uiough lauded and blessed 
through all time hitherto. Competition has done 
all this. We nsed to bless competition as the 
means that swept down the barriers of monopoly. 
But, now we come to the time when it is oluu-ged 
that it is an act of oppressive monopoly lor a 
railroad to compete by reducing prices. The 
competition has been how and where 1 Why, 
between Baltimore and Ohio, the Pennsylvania 
Central, the New York and ilrie, the New York 
Central, the Erie Canal and the Grand Trunk 
raili onds. The last I have mentioned is not by 
any means the least. Can you stop that compe- 
tition 1 Not until yon have a power that shall 
extend over and control all these linf^. Your 
jurisdiction is limited to tlio^e within this state. 



Where the others eslst, yon have n 
control. The course of trade is between tha 
northwest, the west, the southwest and the east- 
em cites, which last are the gates of the com- 
merce to Europe. What is wautedl Yon want 
the commerce to go forward in such a way as lo 
be relieved of burdens, instead of putting it 
where they will be imposed upon it. CompeU- 
tlon enters the field of commerce, and the rates 
go down, tjenefiting the consumer at the east, 
who gets his produce and provisions at cheaper 
rate, while the producer at the west gels a larger 
compensation because the cost of carrying is less. 
I do not care how you may speculate about it. 
The consumer and producer are benefited just in 
proportion as you reduce the cost of transporta- 
tion, and the total amount of reduction is added 
to the wealth of the people. 

The competition goes on and prices run <Iowd. 
You propose by your statute lo tan these linesof 
railroad so that Uiey cannot compete. Will that 
stop the competition ? II, takes from the gains 
of two of your own lines of communication, and 
built for that purpose, and only the Erie canal 
remains. But the struggle between thePennsyl- 
vania Centra!, the Baltimore and Ohio, and the 
Grand Trunk stilt goes on ; and unless the Erie 
canal has the power, the capacity and facility of 
carrying all freights lower and quicker than 
tliey, diversion will continue to go on. Have 
you done anything towards a remedy ! Will not 
that freight at the west find the eastern marts 
and be sold there in the same kind of competi- 
tion with Rochester and Western New York pro- 
ducts that it otherwise would T I take the spe- 
cial inslancB complained of, that of tiie Roches- 
ter millet. He buys his grain in Michigan, pays 
fmight on it to Rochester, grinds it there and 
then has to pay for the flour as much freight aa 
they pay from Detroit to New York. Let us see 
the result of the proposal tor remedy — the 
measure which is (o effect a care of this difficul- 
ty. Notwithstai^ing your prohibition on tho 
Wew York roads,^^ flour of Detroit still finds 
Its way to tho Newnfork market jnst as cheaply 
pe before, and your pro rata lawralses tlie prices 
hi freight on the Rochester miller, and makes 
the margin against him by so much the worse, 
f ask if that is not the efl'ect t Have we not 
proved that that is the tendency ! I am not going 
to say we have proved that it costs twice as much 
to carry way freloht; I am only contending 
that the proof shows that it costs decidedly 
more. I am not going to say that all that has 
been alleged is a mistake ; hut I do Bay that un- 
less yon can show that yonr act will compel 
the Detroit man to pay more for carrying his 
produce to Kevf York, it will not have the ofiect 
you call for; and if yon do succeed in that, I 
then say that you have made the great radical 
mistake by your statute of increasing the prico 
of transportation between the west and the city 
of New York. 

lome now to another cause of complaint, 
namely, that the producer in Western New York 
is damaged by tlie competition of the producers 
of tlie far west monopohsing his markut in New 
York. You propose a pro rata regulation aa a 
ledy. I say it is no remedy, for the reason 
that notwithstanding tho pro rata, the produce 
of the fai' west would find its way to the eastern 
seaboard at the same low rate while tlie prodn. 

1 Central New York is taxeds-feigher rate, 
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by reason of that pro rata regolation — and the | 
margin ia made even worse. That is true whether 
the produce goaa to Hew York and Philadelphia 
by the PeunaylTania Central, or to Boston bj the 
Grand Trunk road. It is nut neoesaarj to pro- 
duce that effect that it ehould go to the eitj of 
New York, because a hundred thousand barrels 
of flour in Philadelphia or Boston rules the price 
in New York just as well as thoagh it were in 
the city of Hew York, with the exception of 
the difference in the transportation, which is not 
more than five cents a barrel. Flour can not be 
scarce and dear in Hew York and plenty anil 
cheap in Philadelphia or Boston. So that if you 
atop up the channel of trade to the city of New 
York and divert this rich traffic to Philadelphia, 
nevertheless the evil to remedy, which, you un- 
wisely undertook to apply the pro rata regula- 
tion, not only exists, but is increased. I ask if 
tliBse positions are not tenable — if there is any 
reply to them ? I do not mean to measure tliat 
effect by exactly so many cents and so many dol- 
lars. I show that such is the tendency ; and I 
say that you cannot afford to encounter that ten-" 
dency. 

Since when was it that New York outstripped 

d 1 h' ' th nd commercial pros- 

B time the Erie canal 

te 3 for interior traffic. 

aa m e Metropolis and our 

ta Em n two years, the on- 

has challenged our su- 

m T ave afforded facilities 

m ta good as onrs, 

d we hflld that superior 

p{ ore. ^he struggle has 

mm ce war oT giants. There 

m a of capital invested in 

the railroads of the State of New York, and 
there are forty militons in the canals of the State 
of New York, and these rival routes havi 
much larger investment than that. Here 
between 800 and 400 millions of dollars in- 
vested in the interprises that are entered for 
this struggle for supremacy iu the traffic between 
the East and the West I and it is not yet decided 
who will hold it. It is a war of giants ; pat no 
shackles, I pray, on the limbs of oar cham- 
pion. You hold the shears of Delilah, beware 
how yon pass Jiie ghttering steel across hia 
locks of slrengtB^ With entire saDisfaction, my 
learned friend,~4rf. Cobb, produced statistics of 
the tonnage and transportation on these great 
competing lines, showing that the New York 
Central had its reasonable per cent of the aggre- 
gate amount, that the New York and Erie had 
its reasonable per cent, that the Pennsylvania 
Central and Baltimore and Ohio had each its 
percent of this traffic, and he triumphantly 
eluded that notwithstanding all that had been 
done by other states, the roads of New York 
had maintained their position. 8o tliey did 
aller a hard fight, withont much profit. But 
that was done ivilhout any existing pro rata. 
It was done because of low rates in competition, 
which you are to stop by pasaine this law, and 

render it impossible for a New York road ' 

into the market and take freigbts at low i 
Pass this bill, and wait another year, and when 
you como to take statistics, you will Snd that 
there is no such division of the tonnage; the 
long freights will have left os, won from us by 
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tea. I am afraid that your pro rata will 
way the capacity of the New York roi^s 
;y cheap. I am not going into a detail ™f 
ibjeot. All that has beeu done by the wit- 
, better than I could do it. They under- 
stand the railroad business, as well as oiw ex- 
perienced friends understand the canal business. 
If I wanted advice about canals I would consult 
canal men, if about railroads I would consult 
ralh'oad men. On both sides they have been at 
Bcliool and often to the school of adversity, the 
best of all schools. They have studied with all 
possible inducements to learn, and to learn cor- 

Gentlemen, you may say that I exaggerate the 
consequences of this crisis. But when you con- 
sider that the amallest amount of established 
advOJilage of one route over another, on the 
whole, will change the course of any amount of 
traffic that can ba enumerated, you may well re- 
that I do not overestimate the importance 
of the crisis. Cities are built in tliis age by com- 
merce alone, and by commerce they are des- 
troyed. New York and London may be des- 
troyed by fire or by war, and New York and 
London will be rebuilt by the same causes that 
created them. But if you change the laws that 
built them up so that contribution which built 
them up does not go on, but is withdrawn, they 
are sure to moulder and decay, and take their 
rank among the ruined cities of the past. They 
and their institutions will become ruined monu- 
ments of a mistakeu policy. There was a time 
when Bristol was the chief exporting and trad- 
ing town of England. Liverpool then was nothing. 
Where it now la was nothing but uninhabited 
marshes surrounded by a few fishermen. But 
Bristol had a large number of little vexatious 
charges or tonnage tases on vessels entering that 
port, not Bspensive, but expressed in shillings 
and penoe. Liverpool opened her port without 
the shillings and pence tax, and soon the coasters 
resorted thither; the large vessels followed, 
" ne it became a great maritime port, 
built by the difference of a little wharfage 
chaises and tonn^e duties of those two towns. 
Bristol is nowhere. Liverpool, by the laws of 
growth and clrcumatauoes surrounding its posi- 
tion, has grown up to be a great market, chiefly 
because it has been the cheapest and most favor- 
able port in the trade with America. The same 
laws ate still in operation; and they are very 
likely to change the relation of Liverpool ' 
other towns m England The Imes of stearc 
between Hew York and Liverpool have the trade 
of England alone at that end of the voyage to 
rely upon for profit Farsighted men, whose 
policy IS lower rates and larger bn'"mess have, 
with admirable judgment and foresight estab- 
lished other lines of steamers They run to and 
from the cintment, touching at Southampton 
Starting from ike continent with a compcDSating 
cargo they can underbid Liverpool by a consider- 
able figure. But for the government subsidy 
the Cnuard line, like the Collins' line, would 
before this have ceased to run to Livei-pool, and 
now, even now there are more steamers touch- 
ing at Southampton than at Liverpool. Wait 
a few years and file laws of trade will exhibit to 
oor children a Southampton more than a rival 
to Liverpool. Why is this? These changes 
have resulted and still coutinoe to result frona 
the progress of Ideas ; from the rii 
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men ; from the accnmulalion of capital ; from 
improvemeiitB in sciance ; from low rates | finallj 
from the unslmeklert lawa of trade. Tliarefore 
let DO city boast thut il BtandeUi lest it lall. 

I have been a Bn flaloniftu . For 20 years I 
lived in that city, an<l dUnig all those ytara no 
argument could satisfy a citizen of Bulfcdo that 
anything could stand in the way of ifa prosporilj. 
Bnt it has lost its wliQ iHualp, J;f;^^g : and that is 

policy, just such as are proposed to he made 
here. Twenty years ago, on this floor, a repre 
_aentatiTe of lhaj..*ity, by eaertions which he 
plumed himseltlseoui'ed tlio termination of the 
Hew Yorlt and Ene railroad at Danklrk. Some 
eighteen years ago, the Canada railroad, then 
about to be oommenceif, sent Its Directors to 
Baffalo, proposing its citizens to Bnbscribe for a 
litUa of its stock, arid aiid in its construction, iu 
return for which they would make Bufiitio its 
easlera terminus. A meeting was held at the 
American Uolel, which 1 attended. A leading 
counselor of the town made a speech against 
the enterprise, and the aid sought was refused. 
l!y those two mt!>takea, BuBalo ceased to be it 
point wliere the great railroads cross. They 
forced from themselves those advantages which 
caiTj Dommerce njth them, and trade has gone 
from that town. The effect of (he slighest mis- 
take of this kind may be felt for years to come, 
and a citizen of New York may live to see tlie 
day when there is another cily as prosperous 
and a£ great as she. If by any means whatever 
the great portion of the western products should 
be directed to the seaboard at fliiUdelpliia, in- 
stead of New York, it is as inevitable as that 
men are wise and cupidity exists as an ele- 
ment in human transactions, that ttie ships 
will go after that produce. And if they do that, 
it is just as Inevitable that the imports brought 
in these ships wil! go to Philadelpliia. 1 do not 
aay that these things are going to liappeu, but I 
say it is the tendency, and the exact and only 
tendency of the measure here proposed. 

It will do to speak slightingly of rivals. We 
oughl to keep our courage up. We ooght to 
fight on thinking as little of them as is wlite, but 
not toa liLtle^ The Grand Trunk railway ii; an 
institution intended to compete for the western 
trafBo. It has invested in it sixty millions of 
dollars, under circumstances that no return of 
that capital is expect^^aud by the ruling pow- 
ers is not looked for. lir has entered for trade, 
and England will maTO"snoh saci'ifices for trade 
as have never been thought of in this conntry. 
What has England not done for trade t Can any 
man 'ook and find a motive for England carry- 
ing on a twenty years' war against tbe first Na- 
poleon, that is not based upon a desire for the 
trade of the Continent? England did not care 
one rush for legitimacy. This ia proven by the 
ftct that she now is in alliance with the des- 
cendant of that usurping Napoleon, now sitting 
on the throne of the Empire. That war was 
carried on because Napoleon excluded from 
Europe the traffic of England. She carried it 
on with no care for the balance of power in 
Europe, but solely in order that her people 
might trade. England will spend any sums of 
money to secure a lirge trade. Why? In self- 
defence she must have it, and must have eon- 
itantly increasing in quantity. The Grand Trunk 
railway is mare (han a railroad, it is a political 



company is reaching oi 
they iiiake money or not, is of no account to us, 
provided they do the trade and continue to do 
it. Does it help us that they sink money by un- 
derbidding our railroads in this ma k tf N tat 
But, the gentlemen say, th II b k 

down. Well, I tlimk they will ba k 1 w b t 
they certainly will not, unless we k p p th 
competition. If we withdraw tM mp 
ty shotting up two of our iines th G d 
Trunk will get our trade and retai t t 
nerative piices, and will grow t d 

stronger with its successes. 

Do you advise oa to withdraw this competi- 

on? Is it not fortunate that some men have 
invested a hundred and fifty millions of dollars 
in these railroads, to flght out this battle for the 
State of New York % Are you going to prohibit 
this contest, and drive tbem into a comer where 
it is posible they may be broken downl 

I was sorry to hear the argument made by the 
gentleman who Brst addressed you in behalf of 
these petitioners, Dr. Hunt of Buffalo. I was 
sorry it was made — its tone was so despairing of 
the enterprise of this State. It amounted to 
this : that it was of no use, we cou'd not get the 
trade, or if we did. we slionld get it only by 
carrying it around three sides of a square, and 
the line on the remaining side would beat us; 
and it was of no use I The Grand Trunk rail- 
way would break dotn; Ihat the Pennsylvania 
would not make mon-y, and the Baltimore and 
Ohio couid not compete with na, and therefore 
ibould resign, and in order to make it sure 
that we shall resign, the Legislature is asked to 
tatute which makes it indispensable we 
should resign. Is it true that the State of Kew 
York is to give np its trade. Only think wbai 
an admission this is; that the Stale of New 
York has ceased to be the empire of commerce; 
that our avenues catmot do the carrying trade 
between the west and the east as well as other 
roads, and that this large expenditure shall be 
given up. 

It is claimed that the whole amount which 
these railroads receive on through freight is lost 
by them in expenses. Where does it got It 
goes for tbe citizens of tbia slate. Five thou- 
sand—yes almost sis thousand men are employ- 
ed in the New York and Erie road, and four 
thousand and more on the New York Central, 
direct employees. A number very large, bnt 
difEcnIt to ascertain with certainty, derive their 
support by indirect connection with these enler- 
prises. But allowing, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, that the long freights do not pay much 
profit to the railroad companies, nevertheless 
these four or five millions of dollars are spent in 
the State of Kew York and paid for by the trade 
of (he west. That vast tonnage is all carried to 
New York and exchanged for eastern commodi- 
ties, and a reasonable profit results to the New 
Yorkmerchajits. Must it alH)eresigned7 Whyl 
What for \ {fiiroply that Oswego may grind, or 
Rochester may grind, and that Bnfl' alo may sel l 
at whol^ale as well as at retaiIi~HTat tTclass may 
be~Knefiled ; thus imperiling the trade of the 
state by interfering with its laws. Are you go- 
ing to tax the general commerce in order that a 
locality may thrive 1 — or that a caste may suc- 

Let us go a little farther, and : 
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liowar of disorimination is not common »nd ne- 
<;i!ssiiry to all lines of traffic and all kinds of trad@. 
Look at the Ki'iH canal. It is always cusloiuarj 
ill freights to charge different rates ii^ reference 
to the disianoa Ihty are carried. Short distances 
pay a higher rate than long distances. Tlie very 
same discTimination ou tke canals liau alirays 
existed, and exists now. And provided this law 
be passed, it will not have the etfEict on the Krie 
canal that it ja believed. Tlie beet yoa caji 
imagine is, that the canal will retsiu the same 
amonntof business it has been accustonied to do. 

1 will now call your atlentiou to tlie respective 
interests of Oswi^go and BiiSdIo, nLjch are s^iij 
to be involved in this question, iU is tlia old 
question which has been debated 417 this House 
by the month, that high tolls pro rated would 
£Bnd everything by the lakes to Oswego, and lot 
tolls sends it by Buffalo. Tlie conleal betweei 
Bulialo and Oswego, as such, are inioutterial 
but the pcinciple illustrated is the same as pro 
prised iu the pro rata Uw. Let me illustrate it. 
Pro rata will compel a lixed rate per ton p< 
mile between the lakes and tiie Hudson. It 
(say) 300 miles from Bufialo to Albany, and say 
aOU from Oswego to Albany. The lake will bring 
Ireights from Chicago or Detroit to Oswego about 
as uheap as to Bnflalo. Oswego has always 
claimed that they could freight just as cheap, 
adding the triSing toll of the Welland canal. 
The rail rates being [to rata and higii, the 
freights would of course seek the shortest rail 
line becaate it would be cheaper. Suppose, lor 
exam|ile, that the pro rata tariff on any quantity 
were $1.00 from ISufialo to Albany by rail, it 
wuuld be but 6li cents from Oswego to Albany, 
a ditf^rence sntScient to change the < " 

every ton of freight ou the lakes. 

It is proper for me to add, that the proof 
shows us that the pro rata measure would lose 
us a portion or all of the traffic from beyond the 
border of the state. That loss we cannot afford 
to encounter. That it would increase largely Ihe 
cliarges upon transportation withiu this state. 
That increase would be a great misfortune. 
That it would strike down and destroy great in- 
terests uuder the mistaken idea that it would 
build up small interests. It would reverse tlie 
policy that lias made ns great, and iu fact he an 
act of voluntary abdication of the empire ot 
commerce ol which we are now so greatly proud. 
You, gentlemen of the committee, may have a 
potential voice in deciding this momentous 
question. There is much moL-e *hich I could 
wish to say, but at'l«r tliauking you for the pa- 
tient bearing you have affoi'dBd me, I will con- 
clude by snyuig, that llie measure under oonside, 
ration is one of proposed legislative interference 
with the laws of trade which wilt not produce 
the ettects desired by the petiliocers, but rather jury bo 
aggrevate the mischiefs from which they ask re- these 
lief. That the evils of which they complain am dictn 
ill fact a public benefit, for which we ought to defen 
be thankful. 

If the railroads can indeed transport cheapei 
than the canals, We are unfortunate, and I air 
glad of it; and the State of New York could 
adopt no worse policy than to so hamper them 
by statutes as to destroy that capacity. 

Alt taxes are burdens, and there could be 
nothing more unwise than for this state 
any degree, that great western commerce upoh 
which her prosperity so completely depends. 



Mr. FLAGLER inquired, if nil the statements 
liad been made adverse to the petitioners. 

Mr. THOMPSON— I "BS about to slate, that I 
read to tke Committee the i^ames of seiecalother 
expert? in railroad tiansportatlon, whom 1 ex- 
pected to e.tamine on this case. But the course 
of examination has been so rapidly pursued and 
has been so clear and decasive and uncontradicted 
in all the points we deem mateTial to tlie ques- 
tion, 1 shall forbear, in belialf of the three roads 
whom I ^present, pressing upon the Committee 
tlieesamination of any further witnesses on these 
points at this lime. It seenis to me, that if any- 
thing was ever proven before a Committee, or in a 
court of Justice, beyond contradiction, it ia Ihe 
facts which liave been lestilied to, to-day by Mr. 
Brooks, and which have l>een confirmi^ by the 
evidence of every other witness that has come 
upon the stand. We have brought geutlemeii 
from cities iu the west, Srotn cities in the east, 
from cities at the south, and from points where 
these converging lines come tooetber, and all 
'testify to one uniform state of feots, — they all 
confirm (he testimony of Mr. Brooks, given in a 
clear and intelligent manner ; and I therefore 
doem it unnecessary to further trouble the Com- 
mittee, or wastti its time, if they deem it such, to 

examined. They have been in attendance dur- 
ing the day, while the testimony already in was 
being elicited. 

Now, I do not propose to trouble the Commit- 
tee witii a summing up on the evidence of this 
case. It has been rather pleasantly objected, that 
I have made three speeches before the Commit- 
tee already. I felt it necessar;, iu the opening of 
this proceeding, both for my own oonveulenCB 
and the enlightenment of the Committee, tliat 
you should have line upon lineand precept upon 
precept — here a little and there a little. I knew 
this well ; where great efforts had been made to 
prejudice the mind of the Committee, aud the 
mind of this House and the minds of the people 
at large, upon this most impoLiant subject, I 
knew that members of the Committee might 
come here, as members of the House had come, 
with their minds made up in reference to this 
matter, upon the false and fraudulent allegations 
which are contained in these petitions, every 
cue of which have turned out to be untrue iu 
fact, and unfounded, so far as their deductions 
and reasonings are concerned. 

I mean, therefore, to occupy the attention ot 
the Committee but for a few moments, by way 
stating what I deem we have proven beyond all 
question and equivocation, so tliat if your Uon- 
ois were sitting as jurors in a court of justice to 
determ po h ru h f I i f I 
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Mr. B es te 

oppo tu es bee . J g g t m 

he has spent in the operation of railroads, the 
attention which he has given to the business — he 
states that the cost of operating railroads in the 
transportation of through freights is different 
from the cost of their 0|ierationiu the transporta- 
tion of way freights; — that the cost of moving 
through freights is less by nearly half (^us< 



sveragB than the cost of moving way freighta. 
Thia is one proposition which I submitted in the 
opening remarks which I made. We have proved 
that bj Mr. Brooke, bj Mr. Hubbie, by Mr. Phil- 
lips, by Mr. Stone, and by the testimony of every 
single witness who has been examined in behalf 
of the interests adverse to the petitioners ; nnd 
all the ingenuity which our ingenious friendfl on 
the other Bidehave displayed in the cross-exami- 
nation of our witnesses, for the purpose of con- 
tradicting, limiting or modifying the testimony 
which has been given, has signally failed in its 
wm, for not a witness has varied in his testimony 
one iota. And What is remarkable, is that these 
gentlemen, after 20 years experience on most of 
Oie principal railroads of the United States, unite 
In stating to you, as men npon their honor, that 
the relative cost of through and way freights 
differs in the precise ratio of one to two. 

How, is this committee, in the knowledge of 
its members — which certainly is not as exten- 
sive as the knowledge of the gentlemen who 
ha7e been examined — will this committee, I say, 
on the ipae dixit of the gentlemen on the other 
side, say that these statements are not to be re- 
lied upon ; that they are fallacious ; that they 
are made up by railroad men, and therefore not 
to be regarded ? Certainly not I Great interests 
of this description are not to be trifled wiUi in 
this way. When we have proved this beyond 
all cinestion, beyond all alliteration, by the ex- 
amination and cross-examination of experienced 
and ioteliigent witnesses, 1 put down their state 
meuts as evidence of fixed tact, which the com 
mittee will regard as proved, in making up their 
report, either pro or com in this matter. 

Now, WB have proved, in the second place 
that the cost of transporting freight in (be wiu 
ter is double the cost of transporting it in the 
summer. We have given you the reasons for all 
thia ; first, on account of the frost liardening the 
track, throwing up tlie track and bending the 
rails, fringing the locomotive with icicles, and 
filling up the track with snow, so that thi^ or 
four locomotives ate frequently employed in 
clearing the track, with all Ihe available force of 
the railroad company, to get it in a condition so 
that freight and passenger trains may proceed on 
their course, (to this, m well as on various 
other accounts, which have been testified to be- 
fore the committee, and certified to as if upon 
oath, wintertrausportation costs more than sum- 
mer by from one-third to one-half; and that, 
secondly, the roads through the Sbife of New 
York have all this disadvantage to cope with in 
their conflict and contest for uie through busi- 
ness with the Pennsylvania Central and Balti- 
more and Ohio roads, in the south ; and tliatthis 
disadvantage on the Grand Trunk line is com- 
pensated to some extent by the fact that tliat 
road iias a wider bed, is tlu'own up considerably 
al>ove the water ways, so that the snow blows 
oS from the track, and that it is a long line, con- 
structed orer a country which gives it every ad- 
vantage it can; whicj) has foeu fostered by 
government, and which has endeavored to take 
care of the road from its inception np to the 
present moment. So that this second fact I 
have substantiated beyond all question, namely, 
that winter transportation costs far more than 
summer transportation. 

Then, we have proven a third fact, and that is, 
tiiat a pro rata tariU', such as is contemplated 



and drawn np by these petitioners, and is pre- 
sented to the House, would operate only as a 
notification to rival lines that our rates were fixed, 
and they would only have to drop their rates a 
cent or two lower than ours to take away in 
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cipal business contemplated by the road. Take 
any of these roads in the State of New York, 
and the principal business of it is the way busi- 
ness, fitnesses slate that two-thirds of all the 
cost of construction is properly chai^eable to 
way business ; and you can operate a road with 
new or through business, without taking into 
consideration the two-thirds of the construction 
accouut chargeable to way and freight business, 
only one-third being the cost of the through 
business ; and therefore all these oalcnlaliona on 
the other side are utterly fallacious, because it ia 
the only business they can do in addition to 
their ordinary lales of compensation — in the or- 
dinaiy business they are called npon to perform. 
We have proved, further, by the judgment of 
these witnesses, that such would not only be 
the inevitable result of a fixed tarriff which 
could not be altered for a, month tint we have 
proved Iso that such has beeiL-the result on 
rival Imes m two mslances \prior to 18o8 
when these southern lines had not 
their connection with the e 
Central and Brie Railitads maintained sime 
thiiiE like aibitrary rates for transporting 
through freight The result vias that the mo- 
ment the nval lines in thesouthwere completed, 
they commenced uoderbidding, and the compe- 
tition of 1858 at once ensued, which resulted, 
after a severe struggle, lasting some time, in 
these roads coming to their senses, and asking a 
remunerative rate for the carriage and trans- 
portation of freight along the lines- That com- 
pact was violated again the next year, and 
in April, 1859, commenced another unprece- 
dented struggle between these rival lines for su- 
premacy. And that^trugRle conlinned unli, 
the 15th of July, 1859J\and I may here remark! 
that almost every instance of extreme low rales, 
for freiglits, which is contained in this publica- 
tion of the Clinton League, is covered by the lime 
between March 15th, and July 15th, 1859;— 
taJten and instanced falsely and unfairly, so tar 
as tlU'se operations upon general principle is con- 
cerned. Although they may be facte standing 
by themselves, yet in the relation in which they 
are put, they are false, and unfair, and incorrect, 
and are instanced for the purpose of showuig 
what has been the usual praoiice of railrond 
companies in reference to this through tiaiis- 
portation. These low rates were made at a time 
when these rival lines were struagling for su- 
premacy, and are brought in here by the aeents 
of the Clinton League and the petitioners for the 
purpose of prejudicing the committee, and havs 
been sown broadcast over the country during the 
last political campaign, and have been put into 
the hands of every candidate for office for tha 
])urpose of warping liis judgment .ij " 
Gentlemen have told a 
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that 'they have been utterly surprised at the therefore, 
fallacy of the allegations contained io these 
papers upon which they gave pledges. May, 
more, they come here, some of them, pledged 
that if this state of facts was true they might 
feel called upon to interpose some mode of 
legislation for the purpose of correcting it, 
But they find that it is not true ; that it is the 
exception and not the rule, and that the only 
salvation of the New York lines is that they 
shall have the privilege of putting down rates' 
on their through freights provided rival lines 
.undertake to hid below them, and that tlie mo- 
ment the Legislature undertakes to tie them 
hand and foot and make their rates at ft precise 
figure, no more and no less, that moment they 
put a knife to the throat of every road in the 
state of New York, and though it is done to 
benefit the canals, yet the only beneflt to any one 
is to these rival lines of railroads in the north 
and south. It is an utter piece of suicide, with- 
ont any compensating advantage whatever. 

We find, further, from the testimony of these 
witnesses that these rival lines, which gentlemen 
on the other side say there is no danger of compe- 
ting with us, we find them active and energetic ir 
all the cities on the seaboard ; that they hav^.three 
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_ to fiow into the canal if it does 

go on the railroads under these adamantine 
IS of freight. It would he amusing, the man- 
these gentlemen trifle with these great ■■-'" 
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f these railroad 
o act f th t kh Id rs— self- 
Ktilnted guardia f th 
clutches of these nwi d 
l.tve chosen to tak 
stockholders and b dh Id 
ing at the doora t tl 13 leg 
the assumption of th m 
protection against th own _ 
the assumption on the part of those gentlb^.^^. 
1 appear here for the Ctntral Ridlroad to repre- 
sent its interests, by virtue of an appointment ; 
have the legal power to make that representa- 
tion, I represent the Hudson Eiver Railroad hy 
virtue of the request of its President. I repce- 
gpnt the Boston Branch, cunning from Chatham 
Four Comers to Hudson, at the request of 
Mr. Powers, its officer. I represent these seve- 
ral personal and private interests, and I object lo 
the gentiemen on tlie other side, and who are 
opposed to these interests, assuming to repre- 
stut them, and if Ihey still claim to represent 
them, I call for the power of a.ltomey. 
Now, sir, let me state further wha 
proven. We have proven that it is i . 
lor lines of unequal length to ron from » ^^ 
mou centre and receive the same amount 
rata for the freight they carry. It is an utter 
im possibility, the vritnesses say, the long lines 
will not consent to it. And here are some pe- 
euliariUea in reference to the Hudson River 
Railroad which I think ought Ut be mentioned. 
In the first place we compete with the fiver dur- 
ng eight months of the year. Wearo compelled, 



to maie a throngh tariff which will 
his through business. In the next 
carry large quantities of milk. It is 
started at a time which is convenient for the 
transportation of that kind of merchandise, runs 
at a high rate of speed, stopping at Castleton 
and taking on milk, and so at every station to 
New York. Our agent t«lls you that it is worth 

much and that the company has uniformly 
received as much for the transmission of that 
Jreight from the lowest station as from the high- 
est station, within 20 miles of the city of Al- 
bany — that the reason is, it requires tie same 
handling of cans, taking them on and putting 
them off, and is attended with the same respon- 
sibility, is conveyed on the same train which 
takes the milk on the whole line on the way 
down. Now it is precisely the same with refer- 
the very last can put on within 20 miles 
of New York, as if the train had started from 
Albany, for the sole purpose of putting on that 
can. And the can of milk within 20 miles of 
the city of New York has just as much tight to 
be pro rated, in reference to the whole amount 
of milk carried from Castleton to the city of 
New York, as these gentlemen have to beseech 
the powers of this legislature, and its committee, 
Io pro rate (which I believe means give to the 
rats in good latin) freights along the line of the 
Central and Erie Railroads, between atalions this 
side of Buffalo or Rochester, and the cities of 
Albany or New York. 

We have proved another thing, incidentally, 
which is a tender point with my friend on tile 
other side. 

Mr. COBB— Don't spare me. 

Mr THOMPSON— The excellent gentleman 
Seoretarv of H''- riiiit.jp f.piiyii" (Mr. Cobh), 






t hat my stgrio us' body wh ich has 5 

and Into ^yeKy.inanii£ictuiing, mechanical and 
polilical" department, that gentleman seemed not 
to comprehend the facts which were testified to 
by one of the witnesses with reference Io the dif- 
ference in favor of the transportation which 
ould go down the lakes and land at Oswego, 
and the same property landed at the city of Ro- 
chester. It was shown that there was some 15 
cents in favor of flour, and a like propor- 

in favor of wheat taken to New York via 

Oswego from the west, than tliat taken by Bufiii- 
lo. And the gentlemen have requested me very 
tenderly not to get up any difficulty between the 
cities of Buffalo and Oswego. But I cannot 
bear, as a citizen of this State, that any unwise 
or injudicious discrimination shouldJte made in 
favor of Oswego against Bufialo. \Buffalo Las 
huilded her warehouses in days of greater pros- 
perity than those in which she has now fallen, 
ahe has had her lines of steamers and propel- 
lers, and many of them are now Ijiiig high and 
dry witliout business ; and the lals are running 
through some of the storehousesj For one, as a 
citizen of New York, 1 shonld be reluctant to 
deplete Bu^o for the benefit of Oswego. Os- 
wego is a young, beautiful and fiourishing (own ; 
growing more and more prosperous, and from 
theeut«rprise and intelligence of her politichms 
and her forwarders — gentlemen who are here, 
quiok and alert to look ont for her interests, she 
will he well cared for. But I do protest against 
this pw) rata legislation Sustained h^ Oswego 
men for the purpose of cutting ofSfBi^hK^J,, 
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giving to their own city an nndne and improper 
advantage. 

1 Ihiiilc we liave proved anotler thing. I think 
we have proved tii;it tliia allegation whitih has 
been so often niiig in the ears of the comm 
and in the ears of the assembly through all the 
papers, of an unjust discrimination against the 
citizens of this State, is untrue and falls to the 
ground. It is a piece of clap-trap — one of those 
popular humltugs which men make ase of fc 
political, personal parlj purposes ; but the mc 
ment you test it b; the lacts it ceases to be < 
any lijiueuce. Against whom do you diacrimi 
aaie in carrying through freights on our railroads 
for such a compensation as is adequate to the 
carrying of it t Against none, unless it can be 
shown that as the prices of through height tails 
way freight rises. Has it not been proved 
that these two modes of transportation are upon 
entirely diBarent footings — tliat one is carried 
on by agencies and influences which do not be- 
long to and are not necessarily employed by the 
other! This has beeu testified to hy every wit- 
ness produced by as, and we might have proved 
it by 60 more— men connected with railroad 
tianspoctation. We have shown, as to this mat- 
ter of discrimination between long and short 
routes, that it is a principle applicable to ocean 
navigation, to all river navigation, canal naviga- 
tion {and even on the canals of our own Stale it 
is held to), and raih'oad transportation. It has 
become a law of commerce. It has been pur- 
sued (cora the beginning — is unchanged and un- 
changeable. It is not in the power of the corn- 
mitt**, without destroying every interest which 
thej are called npon here to protect, to maka 
any such iron rule as will interfere with this 
natural mode of conduetjng this transportation 
business. It cannot be made remunerative upon 
any other principle thazi those upon which it is 
noiT conducted. A gentleman getting into a 
Hlage-coach at tlie foot of the Allegauies, where 
a douhle team has to be put on, and i- drawn up 
an ascent of three or four miles to the top of tlie 
hill, miglit ]u?t as well get out of the coach and 
demand to pro rate his fare on the basis of the 
passenger's fare who traveled 400 miles, as the 
shipper of way freight on these railroads. 

lint it is said that these unequ 1 I d not 
give to persons the same benefits. I repy th 
no mode of transportation ever did S nd 
the property would increase instead d m 
Ing in value, especially for fall gh a a 
goods. Even classification cann m Ay he 
evil, aud it has never done so. w a urth 
said, that the manufacturers have m d on o 
the state to get lower freights. I h k g a 
men liave been mistaken on this sahjeot. 1 think 
no man could be so unwise as to move out of 
the State of New York from either along the iine 
of tiie canal or either of our railroads into some 
distant point beyond the Hue of all of them for 
the purpose of gelling his goods to market at a 
cheaper rote than he could get it from his former 
location. I think snch cannot be true. Our 
people are a migrating people. The fact that a 
man has moved from this state into Wisconsin, 
Michigan or Illinois, ia no evidence that he has 
moved out to get lower local freights, for the 
testimony is, tliat on those western lines he 
would be compelled to pay higher local rates 
than he would on our own roads. So where is 
the gwn 1^ Bis gain is a loss. If he has expatri- 



ated himself for such a Ibolish reason, he had 
better get back again to liis own home as quickly 
as he can. It ia anid further, that it has depre- 
ciated the price of lands and made the west our 
rivals ; in otiier words, that it cheapens bread- 
stuffs and prevents speculation, I desire to know 
if there is any natural or politieai right in a per- 
son living nearest market to have the greatest 
advantage; on tlie contrary, all our modes of 
transportation and communication, whether by 
steamiioat or railroad, have been laude<t and ap- 
proved, over and over again for the last 20 years, 
because they brought those farthest from the 
market into competition with those who were 
near ; thus benefiting the consumer by cheapen- 
ing the cost of the breadstuffs for the poor man 
to susUin bis wife and children. I call thnt a 
henelit, not an evil. Bat by lie tables whicli 
have been put in here this afternoon, the fact Is 
apparent that the lines in tlie western part of the 
State of Kew York, through which the canals 
and railroads run, have been increasing in value 
constantly for the last 25 or 30 years. 

But the gentlemen say, they are here benevo- 
lently to prevent the railroads carrying freight 
for less than they can afford. Is there any proof 
of that ( Is there any proof that it is carried for 
less than the roads can afford to carry iti I deny 
that there is any proof. All that is speculation. 
They have no data on the other aide, no proof; 
tbey are not practical railroad men; and unless 
this Committee is to take allegation and clamor 
for proof, then the evidence is conclusive on the 
side of the company that they carry at remune- 
rative rates. But a single witness testified that 
freight Iiad been carried for less than could be 
afforded : Mr. Briggs, who speaks of some cattle, 
ttour and a few articles whicli were carried by 
the Hudson River Railroad. He admitted tJiat 
they were compelled to carry them down at less 
than remunerative rates, and that the reason was, 
they should otherwise gone down empty for the 
ighls which were brought back by the train 
its returc, so that it was prcfltable to the 
company to lake the freights even at these low 
rates under the circumstances ; and besides they 
came in competition with river navigation and 
were compelled to accept low rates. 

We bave shown further, that passengers fol- 
ow freight, and that they are an important 
e n in these modes of transportation ; and that 
f they are taken off — taken anay from tliese 

ads, it is a loss considerably more in the ratio 
a to the cost of their transportion than even the 

ss of freight. 
Ve have proved further, beyond all question, 

at the commerce of the city of Kew York, 
has increased hy the amount of freight which 
has iKiured into her. And for one, I have always 
had great pridein the Empirecity of the Empire 
State. I have loved to see her wliarves crowded 
commerce; to see her streels tlironged 
with a busy population ; to see her hinidred 
thousand chimneys smoking with the evidences 
of industry, thrift and mechanic arts ; and I 
desire to enter my protest here once and forever 
againatany policy that shall cripple her strength, 
that shall drive away the commerce from her, 
that stall cut olfthose arteries of communication 
that are pouring this iife-blood into and through 
her, by an insane experimenting upon how 
much she may be depleted ando'et s 
New Yort has a deep ii ' -■'••■ 
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It ia there that tbese great thoroBghfires carry 
the commerce which posses over theni, ftud 
nhich they are struggling lor not only for their 
oivn beuefit, but for the purpose of benefit- 
ing the commerce and trade of the State of 
New York, and in our stat«, remember it well, 
tliat when one member suffers all the members 
sutler with it. If New York is injured or de- 
pleted, and her commerce destroyed, there is 
. . ....__... :.. ....„,u.i„ B — i.,e state 



constmcted on their borders. But I don't mean 
to say here that unleea the canal ia protected by 
andoe legislation— unless joa put railroad tiaiBs 
upon all competing lines that canals cannot live. 
I do not believe it. For one I suppose that when 
the canal is enlarged— when it is " speedily en- 
larged, "in the language of some of the democratio 
papers— it will fnlfill Ibe hopes of those who 
have always been in favor of the canal and of 
the canal policy. But I say now, as I said be- 
fore, if the canal cannot live on ila own merits 
by the freight which naturallj comes to it when 
enlarged to its full capacity, and when steam is 
the power used to propel its boats, then I say let 
" go down, and the quicker the better. It can 
jver live hy taxing railroad lines for its snp- 
)rt. Ko interest ever ought to live any more 
than the old scows ought to live on the Hudson 
if they cannot do so except by taxing the rail- 



. . the whole I 

that is not jeopardised and injured. 

Now I shall go over the various other grounds 
which have been occupied by the witnesses, be- < 
cause I and I am already taking too much tir 

I find, gentlemen of the oommittee, in I 
course of this examination that there ; 
three classes of persona who are signing these ] 
petitions. In the first place, I find more poli- 1 
tieians who want revenue. They think it popu- 
Ia.r to cry up the canals and cry down the rail- 
roads, with the view of setting these two inter- 
ests in antagonism one to the other. This has 1 
been one of the occapations of the Clinton i 
League for a year or two paal^-to poison the J 
public mind and give lo this matter a political 
turn. For one, I desire that there shall be no 
influence of that kind brought to bear upon this 
committee. I believe they have the manliness 
and courage, and honor, to stand up and look i 
this question full in the face; look at it from the I 
i'acts which have transpired, and not from false 1 
and fraudulent allegations which have been sown ] 
broadcast over the country. -^ f 

I End another party interested and aiding iri ^ 
this cry — the forwarding interest — who contend t 
that this competition is turning away the hulk ' 
ol the canal transportation. But the difficulty i 
is, witli these gentlemen, they are not in a condi- 
tion to look at the noatter intelligently because ._ ._,. 

their craft is in danger. They suppose the canal speeches. All I can saj, I had n. 
crart to be in danger. They suppose that this them shorter in the opening of the c 
measure is to pour the tide of transportation Ihad two objects in view— one was to enlighten 
through Oie canals, and, therefore, their interests i 



Chen, a third class who advocate this measure, 
tin to be the millers, merchants and mechan- 
along the line of tlie roads, who want to en- 
joy cheap freights, who are restive under ad- 
vanced rates in the winter, and are anxious that 
this bill should pass. I have to say, on this 
point, that all merchandise aud freight sella 
■ "gher in winter thatUJJ Bumme_£j That, I thmk, 
the genera! rule. tEben, in the winter, but lit- 
tle freight passes over the line, except flour, and 
the increased price of the commoiiif secures a 
p jj But, aside 
li that the 
te b this bill is 
ff, All our 
p nse at 60 per 

m my thanks 
my four 
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ioiicerned in breaking down railroads. But 
I tliink these gentlemen are mistaken. I think 
they must be convinced by this investigation 
that they are a little mistaken — that there is no 
reason why the canal should be deemed antago- 
nistic to the railroad Inlereit. But, as I intimaHid 
when I opened this case to the committee, if 
th.it were the feet, what are the ominous fore- 
bodings tor the future of a new mode of trans- 
ptirlation a'! contrasted with the old 1 What art 
the forebodings of history ! We have evidenet 
that canals have been abandoned and railroads 



onrselvea and the committee, and the second 
was to occupy the time nntil we got our witnesses 
here. The second speech, which my honorablo 
friend, Mr. Smith, complains of as communica- 
ting nothing new, seemed to be necessary, be- 
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happen to he here on the stand. However, we 
have got through this matter very pleasantly; 
and I have no doubt that when the committee 
come to make np their report, there will not be 
a single man who will put his name to a report 
in favor of a pro rata, and that we may regard 
it as a subject dead and buried for the future. 
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STATE OF NEW YORK. 



No. 47. 



IN ASSEMBLY, FEB.], I860. 



REPORT 

or a MajiirU} «f the Select Committee on Pelifions fur regu- 
lating freights on Railroads in this Slate, 

Mr. Flagler in behalf of said committee, respectfully submits 
the following 

REPORT : 

The subject referred to your committee is universally admitted 
to be of the first importance, and has agitated the public mind for 
several years past. During the last Legislature, especially, nu- 
merous and earnest petitions from the people invoked the inter- 
position of law to protect tiiem from the alleged injurious discrimi- 
nations in rates of freights imposed by railroad corporations of 
this State. Protracted examinations and discussions before three 
several committees of the last Assembly, to whom the subject was 
successively referred, delayed the introduction of a bill for the 
relief of the petitioners until a period so near the close of the ses- 
sion that the friends of the measure were unable to obtain a decis- 
ion upon it before the final adjournment. This opportunity 
afforded the opponents of the pro rata measure during the last 
session, while it accomplished the defeat of the law, has not been 
without its advantages, since it has admonished your Committee 
against unduly yielding to similar calls for delay, and has aided 
in the return of the question to the Assembly in ample time for 
its adjudication. 

Another important result flowed from the investigations and 
discussions before the committees of the Assembly at the last ses- 
sion. We refer to the able and elaborate report (Assembly docu- 
ment, No, lis,) submitted to the Assembly by Messrs. H. A. 
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Lyon, L. Ranney and S- A. Law, a majority of a select committee 
on that subject. That report established by its startling array of 
facts the existence and magnitude of the discriminations against 
our citizens in the railroad management of this State, and the ur- 
gent necessity of restraint and correction. Your committee adopt 
as conclusive the statements and arguments of that report in regard 
to the propositions therein discussed. The publication of several 
thousand copies by the Assembly, and its extensive republication 
in newspaper and pamphlet form has brought its statistics and 
cogent reasonings in contact with the public mind throughout the 
State. 

By these and kindred means the attention of the community has 
been arrested, and a public sentiment— quite too long dormant, 
■while high-handed abuses of privileges granted to railroad corpo- 
rations were continued and multiplied — came at last to be almost 
universally and intensely aroused ; so that from all quarters of 
the State — east, west, norih and south, from canal counties and 
railroad counties, from localities long and richly favored with 
public improvements and from those also hitherto sequestered 
and now soliciting some proportionate share of public benefit — 
from these, and all of these, the people as with one united and 
earnest voice plead with us, their representatives, for protection 
against improper and rainous railroad management. They as of 
right demand of us, their servants, to compel those corporations 
to recognize our citizens as the equal of the citizen of other 
States, and that we shall secure to the former, under legal sanc- 
tions and penalties, the use of those roads on as favorable terms 
as they grant to all the world besides. This mandate of the people 
it will be the height of wisdom for us to obey, unless indeed we 
come to the conclusion that we are wiser than those who have 
laid upon us the responsibilities of legislation, and can give safe 
and ample reasons for our disobedience. Impressed with these 
considerations, your committee entered upon the duty assigned 
to them by the Assembly. Their sessions were frequent and 
protracted. The principal railroad of this Slate was promptly 
notified that the subject was before the committee. Officers and 
counsel of that road, and also in succession, representatives of 
other railroads in this State, presented themselves with their ex^ 
planations and arguments. Managers of confederate, railroads in 
other States, were present, also, with their statements in behalf 
of their associate corporations. 

The time of your committee has been chiefly engrossed iu 
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listening to these pleas, in denials or extenuation of the practices 
charged by the memorialists upon railroad management in this 
State, and the novel and extraordinary course of its apologists 
before your committee ia referred to in explanation of the delay- 
in reporting the conclusions of the committee to the Assembly. 

In behalf of the petitioners, several citizens of our State- ap- 
peared with ample proofs, confirming the convictions of your 
committee that the petitioners do not err in their statements as 
to the improper practices charged upon the railroads of this state 
or exaggerate the mischiefs thereby entailed upon the people. 

PROPOSITIONS ON WHICH THE QUESTION BESTS. 

Several distinct methods are instanced in which the railroads 
of this State abuse their privileges and oppress our citizens, viz : 

1. Property of citizens of other States is allowed transporta- 
tion on them for leas — much less — proportion ably than the pro- 
ducts of our own citizens. 

2. Citizens of given localities in this State are compelled to pay 
unequal rates of transportation as compared with other localities. 

3. Citizens of our State are at times entirely debarred from 
sending their products by Sew York railroads, while the entire 
force of these roada is given for long periods to moving the pre- 
ferred property of the citizens of other states, 

4. Losses on freights carried for citizens of other states are not 
only made up, but large profits in the aggregate are secured by 
extravagant rates charged our citizens. 

These propositions your committee regard as established beyond 
all cavil or contradiction. Not only have those practices obtained 
in former years, hut they are continued to the present time. 

SPECIMENS OF DISCRIMINATION IN KATES OF 1859, 

Specimens of comparative freight tariffs were exhibited to your 
committee in the presence of the representatives of railroads 
implicated, and the literal correctness of them not denied. 

A few of these are adduced as proving the continuance and 
extent of discrimination. 

March (previous to opening of canals),_New York Central Rail- 
road carried flour, Sandusky to New York at 65c. per bbl. Tariff 
price, Buffalo to New York, "JOc. 

April, New York Central Railroad : Pork, Chicago to New York, 
at $1 per hbl. Tariff price, Buffalo to New York, 75c. Flour, 
Chicago to New York, at 50c. per bbl. Tariff price, Rochester to 
New York, 40c. 
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April, New York and Erie Railroad : Floor, Chicago to New 
York, at 50c. per bbl. Tariff price, Portageville to New Yotk, 65c. 
April, New York and Erie Railroad : Flour, Buffalo to New 
York, at 40c. per bbl. Tariff price, Owego to New York, 50c. 

April, New York Central Railroad : Furniture in boxes. New 
York to Cleveland, at 60 c. per 100. Tariff price, Troy to Buffalo, 
70c. 

May, New York Centra! Railroad : Flour, Toledo to New York, 
at 35c. per bbl. Tariff price, from Buffalo, Lockport, Bloomfield, 
&c., 40c. 

May, New York Central Railroad : Mercbandize, New York to 
Buffalo, 1st class, 40c.; 2d, 30c.; 3d, 30c. ; 4tb, 20c. New York 
to Chicago, 111., all classes, 25c. per 100 lbs. 

May, New York and Erie Railroad : Hides, Chicago, 111., to 
New York, at 28c. per 100 lbs. Tariff, Buffalo to New York, 35c. 
May, New York and Erie Railroad : Merchandize, New York to 
Milwaukee, Wis.. 1st, 2d, 3d and 4th classes, at 20c. per 100 lbs. 
New York to Binghamton, Ist class, 50c.; 2d, 40c.; 3d, 30c.; 
4th, 20c. per 100 lbs. New York to Owego, 1st class, 55c.; 2d, 
47c. ; 3d, 35c. ; 4th, 27c. per 100. Owego to Dunkirk, 1st class, 
63c.; 2d, 47c.; 3d, 35c.; 4th, 27c. per 100. 

May, New York and Erie Railroad: Provisions, 1,000 bbls., 
Toledo to New York, at lY^c. per 100 lbs. Tariff price, Buffalo 
to. New York, 20c. 

May, New York Central Railroad : Stock hogs, Chicago to New 
York, 40c. per 100 lbs. Tariff price, Buffalo to Canastota, N. Y,, 
65c. 

May, New York Central Railroad: Flour was carried from 
Indianapolis, Ind., to New York, at 67c, per bbl'. Tariff, Indian- 
apolis to Buffalo, 60c.; tariff, Buffalo to New York, 40o.=$l. 

May, New York Central Railroad : Oil (Linseed), New York to 
Buffalo, at 20c. per 100. Tariff, Albany to Buffalo, 35c, 

Ma3', New York Central Railroad : Flour, St. Louis, Mo., to 
New "York, at 62c. per bbl. Tariff, East Bloomfield to New 
York, 40c. 

May, New York Central Railroad (all rail): Merchandize, New 
York to Cincinnati, 0., 1st class, 80c.; 2d, 60c.; 3d, 40c. ; 4th, 
30c. per 100 lbs. Tariff price. New York to East Bloomfield', 
N. Y„ 1st class. 72c.; 2d, 44c.; 3d, 38c.; 4th, 32c. per 100 lbs. 
May, New York Central R. R.: Knock-down furniture. New 
York or Boston to Urbana, 111., at 30c. per 100 lbs. Tariff price, 
Buffalo to Urbana, 57c. 

May, New York and Erie K. R.: Flour, Chicago, III., to New 
York, at 42c. per bbl. Tariff price, Buffalo to Corning. 35c.; El- 
mira, 40c.; Owego, 45c'.; Great Bend, 50c. ; Deposit, 55c.; Han- 
cock Station, 55c.; Narrowsburgh, 65c.; Ft, Jervis, 67c. 

June, New York Central R. R.: Pork, Louisville, Ky., to New 
York, at 15c per 100 lbs., out of which the road paid 5c. lake 
freight, leaving 10c. per 100 lbs. to be pro-rated between SOO miles 
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of railroad. Tariff, Buffalo to Auburn, 124 miles, ia 15c. per 100 
lbs. Tariff, Auburn to Syracuse, 26 miltss, is 10c. per 100 lbs. 

June, New York Central R. B,: Carried wheat, in bags, from 
Louisville, Ky., to New York, at 25c per 100 lb8.=15c. per busbel. 
Tariff on wheat, East Bloomfield to New York, is 25c. per 100. 

June, New York Central B. R,: Flour, Louisville, Ky., to New- 
York, at 40. per bbl. Tariff, Louisville to Buffalo, was 60o. Tariff, 
Buffalo to New York was 40c.==$1.00. Tariff, Bocheater, Lock- 
port and Bloomfield, 40 c. 

July, New York and Erie B, B.: Carried flour, Detroit to New 
York, at 45e. per bbl. Tariff from Addison Station to New York, 
60c. 

June, New York Centra! B. B.: Carried cattle from Sandusky, 
0., to New York, at $35 per car. Tariff, East Bloomfield to Al- 
bany, 157 per car. Tariff, sheep and swine to Albany, $69 per 
car. 

June, New York and Erie R. R.: Cattle, Chicago, IlL, to New 
York, at $35 per car. Tariff, Springwater, to New^ York, $85 
per car. 

June, New York and Erie B. R.: Cattle, Toledo, 0., to New York, 
at $35 per car. Tariff, Binghamton to New York, $C0 per car. 
Tariff, sheep and swine, 170 per car. 

December, New York Central B. R.: Dressed Hogs, Cleveland, 
0., to New York, at 65c. per 100. Tariff, Buffalo to New York, 
60c. Tariff, Batavia to New York, 65c. Tariff, Cleveland to Buf- 
falo, 22c. per 100. 

Your committee are of opinion that no extended remarks are 
needful to impress the minds of all with a sense of the palpable 
injustice of the railroad freighting system of this State. 

The facts speak trumpet-tongued, proclaiming that our citizens 
have urgent cause to present themselves before this Legislature 
for relief. 

EXCLUSION OF OUR CITIZENS FItOM RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION. 

. There is another mode, as already stated, in which citizens of 
this State are deprived of the benefits contemplated in the con- 
struction of railroads within our borders. It is their exclusion, at 
times, from railroad transportation while citizens of other states 
extensively enjoy it. This system of embargo laid upon the pro- 
perty of our citizens, has been in operation, it appears, for several 
years and was never more rigorous or severe in its effects than 
during the fall of 1859. 

The short crops in 1858 limited freights by canals yntil the 
movement of the crop of 1859. Scarcity of canal freights and 
unremunerative prices had driven a large portion of the boatmen 
navigating our canals to the laying up of their boats, so that there 
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■was an inadequate supply to move the property suddenly and 
uuexpectedly thrown upon them about the middle of October. 
Aa 'appears by bills of lading shown to your committee, these bills 
for Buffalo shippers, even of through property, came back from 
the freight offices with the endorsement upon them "to be for- 
warded at the companies' convenience." Way freights were 
totally declined, and soon after through freights oifered at Buffalo 
were excluded also, while fleets of vessels with western freights, 
were received with the usual endorsement, "Received and paid 
freights and charges," and promptly forwarded to destination. 

Your committee quote from statements read in their hearing, 
statements not denied by railroad representatives who were pre- 
sent at the time and also listened to them. 

The New York Centra! Railroad received at Buffalo, consigned 
to it direct, during the period from October 20th to November 
20th, during which time its doors were closed to citizens of this 
State, as follows: 

Alcohol, fl^ bbls. 

Ashes, 558 casks. 

Bacon, - 65,400 lbs. 

Butter, - 128,500 lbs. 

Cotton, 420 bales. 

Flour, 300,020 bbls. 

Machinery, 462 pack's. 

Peas, 3.900 bush. 

Seed, 2,518 bags. 

Grindstones, 384 pieces. 

Tallow, --, T6,200 lbs. 

"Whiskey, - 2,695 bbls. 

Beef, 26.564 bbls. 

Broom corn, 967 bales. 

Bones, .\ 483 sacks. 

Cheese, 1.969 boxes. 

Eggs, '^''3 bbls. 

Leather,..-. .727 rolls. 

Oil cake, .,. 461 sacks. 

Pork - - 1,355 bbls. 

Glue,' '"""'"".""'-".!".!y-!!--- 332 bbls. 

Hides, 11.060 pes. 

■Wheat, - 53,094 bush. 

"Wool 589 bales. 

besides several thousand packages of sundries. 

The tariffs of freight offered the citizen of this State during this 
interregnum, are unimportant, since, whatever they might have 
been, the citizen could not procure transportation for his prop- 
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erty; bat on the twentieth of November, flonr was charged from 
Buffalo to New Tort lOc. per bbl., and on the first of December, 
advanced to 80c. per bbl., an advance of more than one hundred 
per cent, upon ruling rates during the season of canal navigation, 
according to the invariable practice of former years. 

Thfl contract rates at which the New York Central Railroad 
transported this property so consigned to ifc direct, while closing 
its doors to the citizen of this state, is of deep interest, because 
another illustration of the uniform discriminating policy prac- 
ticed by the railroads against the citizen of this state, while in 
this case thii road did not stop at its usual severe discriminations, 
but went further in denying to the citizen all participation in the 
public benefits it was intended to create, by denying him trans- 
portation for his property at any price, while devoting its total 
facilities to strangers. 

Beginning with October 20th, and running forward to Novem- 
ber 20th, the following examples, which comprise highest as well 
as lowest contract rates there appearing, viz i 
Flour.— Joliet, 111., to N. Y., at $0 80 per bbl. 

Divided, iiamely: Joliet, 111., to Detroit, Mich., 
rail, $0 2T 

Lake, Detroit to Buffalo, 10 

N. Y. Central and Hudson River R.R's,., 43 = 10 80 " 
Flour.— Joliet, III., to Albany, at 10 15 per bbl. 

Divided, viz: Joliet to Detroit, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., $0 29 

Lake, Detroit to Buffalo, 12 

New York Central R. R., 34 = $0 75 " 

Flour.— Joliet, 111., to Boston, Mass., ..$0 90 per bbl. 

Divided, viz., Joliet to Detroit, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R $0 28 

Lake, Detroit to Buffalo, 10 

N.Y. Central R. R., to Albany, 30 

Western R. R., Albany to Boston, 22 = $0 90 " 

Flour.— Joliet, 111., to Pittsfield, Mass,, at H 00 per hbl. 

- Divided, viz: Joliefc to Detroit, rail, $0 26 

Lake, Detroit to Bufi'alo, - 12 

N. Y. Central B.R.,Bufl"a!o to Albany,... 34 

Western R. R., Albany to Pittsfield, 28 = $1 00 " 

Beef.- Joliet, 111., to Boston, Mass., at $0 44 per 100 Iba. 

Divided, viz : Joliet to Detroit, Michigan 
Central R. R. $0 14 

Lake, Detroit to Buffalo, 05 

N. Y. Central R. R., to Albany, 15 

Western R. R., Albany to Boston, 10 = $0 44 " 
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Beef.— Chicago, 111., to New York, at $0 39 per 100 lbs. 

Divided, viz: Chicago to Detroit, Michigan 
Central E. E ...$0 13 

Lake, Detroit to Buffalo, 05 

N. r . C. and Hudson Eiver R. E'8, ... 21 = $0 39 " 

Beef.— Cleveland, 0., to New York, at,...._$0 32 per 100 Iba. 
Divided, viz: Late, Clevel'd toEuffalo.lO 12 
N. Y. Central and Hudson River R. R., 20 = $0 32 " 

Flour. — Chicago, III., to New York, at $0 80 per hhl. 

Divided, viz: Chicago to Detroit, $0 27 

Lake, Detroit to Buffalo, IQ 

N. Y. Central and Hudson River R, R's,. . 43 ^ $0 80 " 

Flour. — Detroit, Mich., to New York, at $0 53 per bbl. 

Divided, viz: Lake, Detroit to Buffalo,. .,|0 10 

N. Y. Central and Hudson River R.R's,.. 43 = $0 63 " 

Beef. — Chicago, 111., to Boston, Mass., at $0 44 per 100 lbs. 

Divided, viz: Chicago to Detroit, rail, .$0 14 

Lake, Detroit to Buffalo, 05 

N. Y. Central R. B., Buffalo to Albany, 15 

Western R. R., Albany to Boston, 10 = $0 44 " 

We might multiply extracts from these bills of lading without 
finding a solitary instance of higher rates, unless it may be to 
some point short of Boston or New York, like the one herein cited 
from Joliet to Pittsfield, Mass., which, although 107 miles shorter 
than Boston, is charged 10c. per lOOlhs. onsame commodity dearer 
than to Boston ; and it is observable that while the New York 
Central railroad was transporting this property at' above rate, 
viz; on the 23d day of November, the citizens of Buffalo (for a 
month excluded entirely, and on the 20th of November again 
graciously permitted to offer his property in sparing quantities,) 
was charged 70c. per barrel on flour and 35c. per 100 on beef 
and pork. 

Mark the contrast : 
Flour.— Detroit to New York, $0 53 per bbL 

Buffalo to New York, 70 '■ 

Beef.— Cleveland, 0., to NewYork,...* |0 32 per 100 lbs. 

Buffalo to New York 35 

Beef.— Chicago, 111., to New York, $0 39 per 100 lbs. 

Buffalo to New York, _ 35 

Beef.— Joliet. Ilk, to Boston, $0 44 per 100 lbs. 

Buffalo to Boston, 45 " 

The rates from which the above parallels are given was upon 
no stinted quantity — ho isolated case, but for such quantities as 
300,000 bbls. flour, 26,000 bbls. beef, 65,000 lbs. bacon, 76,000 lbs., 
tallow, &G. 
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The question may suggest itself, did the Tjegislature chai'tering 
the railroads of this State intend to create a vast forwarding line 
between the seaboard and the western States, from which the citi- 
zen should be excluded at pleasure, donating to the corporators 
eminent domain, a free gift, to enable them to construct their 
track ? What entitled this few to such distinguished consideration 
over the many ? Did the Legislature intend thus to create a power 
over the people, or an opponent to itself ? Has the State expended 
its millions in canal construction, at the same time with lav- 
ish bounty of privileges created a power within its own boun- 
dary to destroy them? Has the State invited its citizens to navi- 
gate its canals and invest their means in that pursuit but to fur- 
nish victims to another portion of its citizens, and to this purpose 
endowed them with extraordinary privileges, and even a portion 
of its sovereignty ? Can any other conclusions be drawn than 
the affirmative of the foregoing propositions, if the practices of 
the railroads of this State as herein related are to any degree 
justifiable, and to be reconciled with the object and intent of the 
Legislature in creating them? 

There are several objections urged by the opponents of the 
measures of relief prayed for by tlie petitioners, which your 
committee cannot forbear to notice. 

ARE RAILBOAD COaPORATIONS UNOER LEGISLATIVE CONTROL? 

The novel and dangerous doctrine was advanoed by railroad 
counsel before your committee, that railroad corporations are 
not amenable to Legislative control in the management of their 
business. The claim seems to rest upon the idea that these cor- 
porations having paid the appraised value of their right of way 
to the citizen, the franchise ceases forever, and the corporation 
possesses exclusive rights in the property, &c. In the opinion of 
your committee the wish that this were true is parent to the as- 
sertion. Should no corrective remedy by Legislation be applied 
to the present practices of railroads, practically the same may 
become so. 

We find by reference to the books, the following definitions of 
the origin and the relations of these corporations to the people: 
" The right to construct a railroad is a public franchise, granted to 
the company for the public benefit. The company in accepting it 
undertakes on its part to use it in such a manner as will best g,c- 
oomplish the object for which the Legislature deaigr.ed it. A de- 
parture from that design in its use would work a forfeiture of its 
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franchise, and the Legislature, from the natnre of the grant, would 
have the right to interfere and direct the management and use of 
the franchise in such a manner as would best subserve the public 
interest." 

The right of private corporations to take property is the right 
of the State, the right of eminent domain, and can only be justified 
and sustained on the ground that the lands are taken for public 
use. Railroads are clearly constructed for the public benefit. 
They are not mere private enterprises built and operated exclu- 
sively for the benefit of the stockholders. 

The Legislature may, when any such railroad shall be opened 
for use, from time to time alter or reduce the rate of freight or 
fare or other profits upon such road, &c. 

The Legislature may alter, amend or repeal, &c. Every such 
corporation shall start and run their cars for the transportation 
of passengers and property at regular times, to be fixed hy public 
notice, and shall furnish sufficient accommodations for the trans- 
portation of all such passengers and property as shall within rea- 
sonable time previous thereto be offered for transportation at the 
place of starting, and the junction of other roads, and at usual 
stopping places established for receiving and discharging way pas- 
sengers and freight for that train, and shall take, transport and 
discharge such passengers and property at, from and to such pla- 
ces, on the due payment of the freight for fare legally authorized 
therefor, and shall he liable to the party aggrieved in any action 
for damages for any neglect or refusal in the premises. 

RAILROAD COMPANIES PHO RATE WITH EACH OTHER. 

In the hearing before the committee it was held by railroad 
counsel that it was impracticable to apply the principle of pro 
rata in fixing rates of railroad freights in this State. The same 
opinion was expressed by parties Called in behalf of those cor- 
porations, and yet these same railroad officials acknowledge that 
different roads pro rate with each other, and numerous instances 
were brought to the notice of your committee, showing the prac- 
tice to be very extensive. Your committee give a few illustra- 
tions : 

May 24, New York Central R. R. 
Carried tobacco from Louisville, Ky., to New York, at 20c. per 

iOO lbs. 
Pro rated between the several lines over which it was carried, as 

follows : 
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Louisville ferriage, and Jeffersoiiville R. E., 

108 miles, at 02 4-lOOc.per 100 lbs. 

Bellefontaine and Cleveland, 0., 206 miles, 

at - .- 06 do 

Propeller, Lake Erie, from Cleveland, 180 

miles, at 05 do 

N. Y. C. and Hudson River railroads, 442 

miles, at 06 96-100 do 

20c do 

November 23, New York Ceiiitral B. B. 
Beef, from Chicago to Boston, Mass., at 44c. per 100 lbs. 
Chicago to Detroit, Michigan Central railroad, 

283 miles, at.. 14c. per 100 lbs. 

Lake Erie, Detroit to Buffalo, 350 miles, at 05 do 

New York Central railroad to Albany, 298 miles, 

at -' 15 do 

Albany to Boston, Western railroad, 156 miles, 

at.'. 10 do 

44c, do 

November 23, New York Central railroad. 
Beef, Chicago, 111., to New York, at 39c. per 100 lbs. 
Chicago to Detroit, Michigan Central railroad, 

383 miles, at 13c. per 100 lbs. 

Lake Erie, Detroit to Buffalo, 350 milea at 05 do 

New York Central and Hudson River railroads, 

500 miles at 21 do 

39c. do 

May: New York Central railroad contracted with a St. Louia 
(Mo.) operator in flour to convey 10,000 bbls. from St. Louis to 
New York, at $0.62^ per bbl. which was pro rated between the 
several links in that transportation as follows ; 

St. Louis to Peoria, 111., by river, at $0 12^ per bbl. 

Peoria to Chicago, by railroad, at 10 do 

Lake, Chicago to Buffalo, at 15 do 

New York Central and Hudson River R., at 25 do 

$0 62J 
To the canals the followlngrates would have been charged, viz: 

St. Louis to Chicago, 38 and 40c. 

Lake, 25 

63c. 
Leaving to be paid ^c per bbl. as a premium for the privilege 
of carrying the aame for nothing from Buffalo to New Yorklll 
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An instance was in May last published in a respectable Albany 
paper, as follows: "A lot of flour passed through this city des- 
tined for New York, Tuesday, which waa delivered from the inte- 
rior of Indiana to Albany, for twenty-nine cents per barrel, of 
which the New York Central railroad's share was ten cents and a 
fraction per barrel. The tow boat's share was two cents per bbl." 

During the early part of September the following instances of 
western contracts are compared with prices charged the people of 
this State. 

Wheat in bags, from Louisville, Kentucky, to New York, at 10.47 
per 100=S8 2-10 per bush. 

Tariff price from Louisville to Buffalo was 38^c. per 100 Sbs.^ 
23 1-lOc. per bush. 

Leaving to New York Central railroad 8^c. per 100=5 1-lOc. 
per bush. 
Also several thousand bbls. of flour contracted 

at Davenport, Iowa, to New York, at 90c. per bbl. 

Tariff rate, Davenport to Chicago, at 44c. " 

Lake freight, Chicago to Buffalo, at 30c. " 

140. 

Leaving to New York Central and Hudson R., 16c. per bbl. =90. 

At same time charged citizens of Buffalo to 
New York, 45c. 

Also several thousand barrels of flour con- 
tracted at Quincy, III., to New York, at 90c. per bbl. 

Tariff rate. Qui ijcy to Chicago, at 45c. " 

Chicago to Buffalo, Lake, at 30c. " 

75c. 
Leaving New York Central and Hudson Eiver, 15c. per bbl.=90 

Tariff price Buffalo to N. Y.-, at. 45c. " 

Also several thousand barrels of flour con- 
tracted from St. Louis, Mo., to New York, at 90c. " 

Tariff rate, St. Louis to Chicago, at 40c. " 

Chicage to Buffalo, Lake, at 30c. " 

70c. 
Leaving for N. Y. Central and Hudson River., 20c. per bbl.=90. 
Also several thousand barrels of flour, con- 
tracted to St. Louis, Mo., to Boston, Mass., at 95c. " 

Tariff rate St. Louis to Chicago, at 40c, " 

Chicago to Buffalo, Lake, at 30c. " 

Western Railroad, Albany to Boston, at 25c. " 

95c. 
Leaving for New York Central Railroad, 00 " $0 95. 
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It is not likely the New Tork Central Railroad actually trans- 
ported this St. Louis flour from Bufl'alo to Albany, for $0.00, 
(while actually costing it $47.29-100 per bbl., aa appears by their 
sworn reports, provided, to move a ton of flour, costs aa much as 
the average cost of moving tonnage), but that through its various 
appliances it compels every road and lake line in the chain of 
transportation to pro rate with it, inany contract its agents see 
fit to make, while to the caual shipper or Buffalo commission 
merchant, full local rales are inflexibly adhered to. 

We find no instance in which western railroads pro rate or 
divide the freight obtained with the canals, but on the other 
hand, insist upon full rates. The canals, consequently, in such 
cases, would be compelled to carry such property for the excess 
over local western tariffs, which in some cases would bo less than 
the State tolls charged upon it, and in others actually nothing at 
all ! ! ! Is it marvellous that under such a system the revenues of 
this State from canal tolls diminish, and State taxes are piled up 
mountain high? 

WILL THE PKO RATA LAW DIVERT THADE ? 

It is strenuously urged as an objection to interference with the 
present practices of railroad corporations, that it would divert 
trade to other routes north and south of this State. Your Com- 
mittee believe the objection to be entirely fallacious, aa a candid 
examination of the question will demonstrate. 

The bill under consideration of your committee does not prescribe 
the rate of freight to any railroad. It is framed upon the hypoth- 
esis that railroad managers themselves can best determine the rates 
at which they can afford to transport property, and that sufficient 
roads are now constructed to keep exorbitant rates in check by 
competition, each working upon its merits. Were there but one 
road, it would be proper to prescribe a maximum rate, but the 
bill only requires that whatever rates they may see fit to make, 
shall be upon a scale of equality to all. It invites the commerce 
.of other States to pass over our railroads upon the same terms 
extended to our own citizens, hut the objection would seem to 
imply that the roads must be permitted to continue a system of 
discrimination against the citizen to enable them to secure the 
property of strangers. Further, it would seem to imply that to 
secure the property of the stranger, non-remunerative rates must 
be offered, and the deficiency taxed upon the property of the 
citizen. If otherwise, there could be no reason (other than for 
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extortion) to discriminate, since fair remuneration is all any cor- 
poration should be entitled to demand. Were there anyprinciple 
of good policy in permitting tliia practice, it would become the 
imperative duty of the Legislature to provide a disinterested tri- 
bunal to which to refer complaints, that the self-interest of rail- 
road directors had over-valued their services, to the unnecessary 
hardship of the citizen. In other words, railroad directors are 
not the proper tribunal before which to adjudicate questions be- 
tween themselves and the people. 

But aa to the question of diversion to southern or northern 
routes. It is premised by your Committee that in the long run, 
trade, like water, must flow in natural channels. While diversion 
for a time may be produced by artificial means, the effort contains 
within itself the element of its own destruction, and the move- 
ment of property between the seaboard and the western States 
must, in the end, fall into the cheapest route. 

If New York does not possess that route, it is in vain to pro- 
tract the struggle to retain it. If on the other hand. New York 
does possess a plateau of ground extending from tide water to 
the great inland eeas, over which property may be transported at 
less cost to the carrier than any other, all other routes become 
proportionably inferior, and however long they may protract the 
warfare the result in favor of New York is inevitable. 

It may not be improper to allude to soiue of our advantages. The 
Western States are drained upon the north by the great inland 
seas to some part of which tends every canal and railroad pene- 
trating those States. 

These seas form the outlet to 3500 miles of immediate coast, 
and bounded by the richest producing land upon the continent. 

The cost of transportation upon these eeas for eight, and frequent- 
lynine months of the year, is second only to ocean cheapness. The 
State of New York is the isthmus between these seas and tide 
water. She possesses also the metropolis of the nation to which 
the surplus products of the whole country will finally concentrate, 
whether transported over natural or unnatural routes, whether 
lifted over the peaks of the Allegany and Cumberland mountains 
upon the south, or along the borders of perpetual frosts upen the 
north, or floated down the Mississippi and along the ocean coast. 
Across this isthmus, connecting the inland seas with tide water, 
we have a canal unparalleled upon the face of the earth for direct 
lines and freedom from lockages, with resources for supply' o 
water equal to any emergency. Upon this canal, transportation is 
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third only to the ocean iii cheapness; and upon the eve of a still 
greater development in that direction, without exhausting re 
sources, in the way of improving and cheapening. 

The inland seas and tide water are also connected by a railroad 
298 miles in length, of nearly air line and water level. Upqnthe 
south 2700 feet of higher grades must he overcome, together with 
sharp curves. Upon the north a circuitous eleven hundred miles 
of railroad located through a latitude of intensity of frost and 
snows unknown to our favored isthmus. This allusion to the 
general merits of the routes between the western states and the 
seaboard is deemed by your committee sufficient, and beg to 
refer to Document No. IIS, of the Legislature of 1859, for the full 
and statistical proofs of the position assumed by yonr committee 
in the above general terms, with the allusion only to the testimony 
of those several railroad companies, as given in their annual 
reports, as to the percentages of cost to themselves respectively, 
in performing the traffic, viz : 

1. Now York Central, 53 per cent of gross freight earnings. 

2. New Tork and Erie, 58 . do do do 

3. Pennsylvania Central ER.,59 do do do 

4. Baltimore and Ohio, RE., 66 do do do 

Of the Grand Trunk we have no reports; but if quoted 
instances are any indications of the character of its through 
traffic, it would appear at present that it is paying a premium for 
the privilege of transporting through property. 

Before leaving the subject of the relative merits of the rail- 
roads within aiid out of this State to control the movement of 
property between the western States and seaboard, the impression 
remains with your committee that but three routes among all the 
railroads named before your committee can upon their merits be 
esteemed competitors, viz.. New Tork Central, New York and 
Erie, and the Pennsylvania Central. The relative cost of move- 
ment of these three lines, we find by reference to the reports of 
these roads, respectively, tcf be as follows, viz : 

Pennaylvanitt Central. 

. 2c. I'm. 



Hew York Central. 


New York and Erie. 


Penns; 


Per ton t*r milo. 


Per ton per mile. 


Per 


1854 Ic. 6m. 


1853 Ic. Im. 


1854,. 


185.5 1 5 


1854 1 5 


1855,. 


1856,:... 1 4 


1855 1 2 


1856,. 


1867 1 5 


1856 1 2 


1857, 


1858 1 3 


1857 1 6 


1858,, 


1859, 1 2 


1858 1 5 





6 yrs. av. Ic. i-^^ra. Ic. S^^m. 6 yri. av. Ic. G^^ra. 
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By the foregoing it will appear that the greater cost of move- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Central over either the New York Cen- 
tral or New York and Erie, more than counterbalances the few 
miles difference in her favor as between New York and Chicago. 
As for the rivalries between the cities of New York and Phila- 
delphia for the western trade, the fact that of flour and other 
western produce passing over that road, 50 per cent is destined 
directly to New Yark, Boston and Providence, would seem a con- 
clusive answer, f If we required more, we might quote the language 
of Pennsylvania merchants while speaking of the present position 
of Philadelphia compared with her position before the construc- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Central railroad : " She has come to he 
hut menly a large manufacturing town -on the route to JVew York." 
The contest, therefore, seems to be not between our own and other 
railroads, but between the combined railroad interests and the Erie 
•canal, and that every reduction of tolls upon the canal, -and every 
additional inch of water has been followed by the Now York Central 
railroad in more than equal- reductions upon such traffic as legiti- 
mately belongs to the canala, because it may be carried by canals 
profitably, but not by the railroads in competition, except at a 
loss ; and every witness introduced on the part of the railroads 
upon the subject of the commerce of the country, has stated while 
upon the stand that the ERIE CANAL REGULATED PRICES 
TO THE WHOLE RAILROAD SYSTEM, and the reductions in 
tariffs occur at the period of its opening, and the advance at 
the period cf its close. All concur in the statement that the 
present winter tariffs of all the roads are restored to paying rates, 
and the inference is inevitable — the Erie canal is closed by ice ! ! 

It has been repeatedly testified to before your committee, that 
the total construction, expenses of the railroad, machinery and 
repairs, are charged to the local business of the road, while for- 
eign business, or business arising beyond the terminus, is not 
charged with any portion of these expenses, consequently foreign 
business is regarded as that which costs comparatively nothing, 
and the price for its transportation nearly nett gain. To your 
committee this seems erroneous and unjust towards the legitimate 
or local business, while this improper mode of apportionment of 
expenses attendant upon freight traffic seems largely to have mod- 
ified the statements made by the witnesses as to the relative cost of 
through and way business. Your committee beg to adopt the 
language of Chancellor Walworth in the case of Beekman vs. Sar- 
atoga & Seheaeotady railroad: 
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"If a mode of coiiveyancfe lias been discovered by whicb the 
farmer can procure his produce to be transported to market at 
half the expense which it would cost him to carry it with his own 
■wagon and horaea, there is no reason why the public should not 
enjoy the benefit of the discovery." 

In speaking of these discoveries (railroads,) he says : " It 
must charge one uniform price," &c. "It is not sufficient that 
he can procure his property to be transported as cheaply as 
he previously could have done, but he is entitled to the BEST 
USE of the discovery," &c. How, therefore, has the citizen 
the benefit of this newly discovered mode of transpnrtation if 
the expenses of construction and the bulk of those attendant and 
necessary to its operation are charged' upon him, while the facili- 
ties thus produced are extended to' a foreign bu-siness without 
being to the remuneration of anything beyond merely the operating 
expenses attendant upon each specific movement of such property ? 

To do the business of the citizen for a fair compensation, with- 
out oppression and exorbitant charg&, would seem to be the un- 
dertaking assumed by the railroads in accepting the franchise, and 
should any discovery be made, or additional traffic arise which 
may tend to cheapen the operations of these roads, such benefits 
should not be the exclusive property of the railroad corporations 
and be appropriated to their advantage only, but be equitably 
divided with the citizen in cheapening the value of the services 
to be performed for him. The obligations imposed upon railroads 
to transport the property of the citizen under what circumstances 
soever it maj' be offered, may be regarded as a portion of the out- 
lay necessarily to be incurred in building railroads, since to refuse 
to perform such service would amount to a misuse of privilege, 
and work a forfeiture of the charter. The performance, there- 
fore, of such service becomes a necessary element in estimating the 
cost at which these facilities can be extended to the general com- 
munity. If this mode of estimating the cost at which the facili- 
ties of our railroads might with propriety he extended beyond 
our domestic to a foreign traffic, may it not also be the proper 
rulo for estimating the services between different localities wltiiin 
our own community? If so, the uniformity of rate predicated 
upon aggregate distances and aggregate value of services prayed 
for by the petitioners, and provided for in the bill, would be 
clearly demonstrated. 

Your committee therefore arrive at the conclnsion that across 
the State of New York lies the natural track fer commerce be- 
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t ween the east and the west, and that it maybe performed at 
fairly compensating rates to the carrier without any fear of diver- 
sion, and the theory so pertinaciously urged and reiterated, that 
these competing routes are built and will be run at whatever loss, 
we think is a fallacy. Everything in nature is recuperative. The 
mightiest lakes or oceans would be drained of the last drop of water 
but for the return of their losses in rains. A self-sustaining channel, 
or one sustained by natural laws, would be perpetual, and more 
or less navigated to all time, hut an artificial channel requires 
frequent and total reconstruction, and unless recuperative in 
profits, in the end must come to disuse and decay. But the real 
question for your committee's consideration, is the duty owed by 
our corporations to the people of this State, for we believe the 
prime motive in permitting their construction and endowing them 
with privileges, was to promote the prosperity of the people of 
this State, at the same time afford to these corporations such re- 
muneration from the undertaking as they should be susceptible of 
without detriment to the main objects of the Legislature in crea- 
ting them. 

THE TRUE POUCY OF EAILBOADS. 

We cannot perhaps better express this duty, both to the people 
and the permanent good of these corporations, than by using the 
very language of an author high in authority among railroad cir- 
cles upon the other side of the Atlantic. We quote from " Scrive- 
nor's Railways of the United Kingdom." He says : 

" It is gratifying to observe that every year for nine years in 
succession an increase of receipts are visible. This is a cheering 
fact, giving promise to the long expectant shareholders that a 
better time is dawning. , . . This should revive within him 
faith and hope in the system he has founded, while it should rouse 
and stimulate the executive bodies to renewed exertions to in- 
crease yet more these receipts by a fuller development of the 
mighty resources of the railways over which they preside. But 
sure I am this annual increase cannot be maintained by unscru- 
pulous competition. Such proceedings will certainly diminish 
the total traffic. 

"The best policy for a company to pursue ia to cease striving 
after non natural trafic, and diligently to cultivate and improve 
the natural triiffic arising in their own district. To this end, it ia 
of the first importance to secure a manager thoroughly competent 
to his work, who shall discover the wants and requirements of the 
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provinces through which his line extends, mating it his business to 
develop, foster and encourage every species of traffic to be found 
in that district. His highest aim should be to open up new springs 
in his own locatity, the fresh streams of which will enrich the 
proprietors and cannot be taken from them. 

The competition between company and company will not aid 
the progress of the railways viewed in tlieir combined aspect. 
The companies who seem so eager to enter upon strife with their 
neighbors will rue the day they entered upon this warfare. An 
unnatural traffic can never be made to pay ; it is liable to ruinous 
competiti .n from the party working the cheaper course, and is 
certain to receive ultimate defeat, for traffic like water will only 
flow through natural channels, and can never be diverted from its 
course except at ruinous sacrifice of money and labor. 

"It is of infinite importance to us as a nation," he continues, 
"to encourage the companies to develop their own traf&c, and to 
discourage their attempts at plundering each other, because the 
first named policy adds to their general utility, whilst the latter 
policy is suicidal in character with reference to themselves, and 
destructive of progression in a national sense. And never can 
the rail thoroughly prosper until the great majority of the com- 
munity, those connected directly or indirectly with land-owners 
along their lines, shall regard it as their legitimate road. A rail 
without farms on it, is like a river without landing places, a 
street without houses, a crane without chains or tackle, a steam- 
boat without, an engine, an engine without a boiler, a spinning 
mill without cotton or flax. Only by the interests of the border- 
ers on railways being united with those of the railway owners 
can railroads prosper ; and the largest proportion of their diffi- 
culties arises from the belief that their customers are a race of 
people indefinitely squeezable in purse, while the customers re- 
gard the railway owners as a mare crew of extortioners. 

"I wish from my heart to see English farmers and English 
railways prosper. It is the duty of the former to exert them- 
selves,— it is the duty of the latter to encourage the public of all 
classes to builid houses, locate farms, erect factories, &c., &c., 
near the line ; then shall the railways grow up into streets of a 
value greater than the most sanguine imaginations have yet cal- 
culated on. 

" It is a hopeful practice," continues this writer, " that railways 
can be adapted to the wants, and draw tributes from the multi- 
tude, without exciting their indignation!" 
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Such, in (he opinion of your committee, ie an outline of correct 
railwaj' management, and if adopted by the roads of this State in 
hearty earnest, wonld have little or no occasion to appeal to 
legislation for corrective remedy. 

J13PECT8 AND MOVEMENTS IS OTHER STATES. 

In our sister State, Pennsylvania, the people are suffering simi- 
lar discriminations and exactions imposed by her leading railroad 
corporation, the Pa. Central ; and her citizens, like our own, are 
indicating, in unmistatable terms, their determination to redress 
these wrongs. The history of that State in regard to internal 
improvements, is replete with instruction and warning to our citi- 
zens. At an early day she constructed her main line cf canal, 
connecting Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, and thence inviting the 
trade of tije vast region bordering upon the Ohio river. The cost 
of this important public work was about $20,000,000. 

Its salutary effects in developing the resources and promoting 
the general prosperity of that commonwealth, aro beyond all com- 
putation. 

It yielded also very handsome returns for the investment in 
the revenue which it contributed to the treasury of the State. 
For five years, ending with 1856, inclusive, the receipts from that 
source are estimated to have averaged about 11,500,000 per year. 
Meanwhile, the Pennsylvania Central railroad, authorized in 1846, 
had been constructed, holding the same relation to the main line 
of canal in that State, which the New York Central railroad bears 
to the Erie canal. That powerful corporation, like its twin 
monopoly of the Empire State, cast a covetous eye upon the busi- 
ness of the canal by its side. In that State, as here, men were 
found ready to decry canal transportation as belonging to a past 
age, and destined to be superseded by the speedier and more 
advantageous railroad movement. In an evil hour for Pennsyl- 
vania, her Legislature, in 185*7, was seduced into passing a law 
underwhich her main line of canal, costing 120,000,000, and yield- 
ing a revenue averaging 11,500,000 per year, passed from the own- 
ership of the Commonwealth, into the hands of its rival, the Pa. 
Centra! railroad, for the beggarly pittance of 17,500,000 1 In our 
State, unfair and suicidal competition, combined with artful and 
systematic efforts to depreciate the intrinsic value of our canals, 
have not been crowned with the same success as in Pennsylvania ; 
for here, most fortunately, our canals are still the property of the 
people. Pennsylvania well may, and does envy us the possession 
of what she has lost — the control of the canals of the State. Her 
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citizens now loudly affirm that in the sale of her public works 
" the interests of all concerned were sacrificed, and that instead of 
the wholesome competition intended to be reserved, the citizens of 
that State are left to the tender mercies of a corporation which 
may and does oppress them." The manner in which the Penn- 
sylvania Central railroad has requited the privileges granted it, is 
strikingly exhibited in a report of the Pitlsburgh Board of Trade, 
adopted in September, 185,8. Your committee, quote from ij, a 
few only of the illustrations of the system of railroad discrimina- 
tions and exactions levied upon the people of that State by its 
overshadowing railroad power. 

" The distance from Cincinnati to New York, via. Pennsylvania 
Central, Ft. Wayne, and C. C. & Cin. roads, is 826 miles. Dis- 
tance from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia, 352 miles. 

" The charge between the two latter places, if proportional to 
that between Cincinnati and New York, would be 27; 69-100 cents 
per 100 lbs., or $5.53 8-10 per ton. The actual charge from Pitts- 
burgh to Philadelphia, per card rates, on fourth class goods, is 
50 cents per 100 ibs., or $10 per ton. 

"A wholesale grocer in this city was charged hy the railroad 
the same freight on a large lot of sugar as was paid by a Cincin- 
nati house at the same time. He succeeded in getting a recla- 
mation, by which he paid two-thirds as much as the Cincinnati 
house, though his goods were only carried half the distance. 

" A merchant in a town on the Mississippi river was charged 
the same price for freight on bales of brown muslins, bought in 
this city, as he paid on the same goods from New York, via Pitts- 
burgh, 

" The full extent of discrimination against us hy private con- 
tracts, we have no means of ascertaining, but occasional acciden- 
tal developments, such as these,. render it probable that it is very 
extensive. 

"The farmer whose railroad station is Greenshurg, Pa., pays 40 
cents per 100 lbs., or 24 cents per bushel, for carrying his wheat 
329 miles. 

" The farmer whose station is Cincinnati, Ohio, pays only 58 
cents per 100 lbs., or 34 cents per bushel, to carry his wheat 734 
miles. 

"The merchant at Johnstown or Blairsville, pays the same freight 
on his goods as if he resided in Pittsburgh. 

'' The manufacturer of axes in Lewistown, pays the same freight 
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to Pittsburgh, from that place, 173 luilee west of Philadelphia, as 
hia competitors in the latter city. 

" A maker of an article of hardware in Shrewsbury, York 
county, shipped goods to Pittsburgh, by way of Harrisburgh and 
the Pennsylvania railroad, at 17 cents per 100 lbs., at the same 
time by way of Baltimore, Harrisburgh and Pennsylvania rail- 
road at 45 cents." 

These practices bear their appropriate fruit in Pennsylvania as 
in our own State. In depicting the deplorable results which have 
fallen upon their citizens, the same report vividly daguerreotypea 
scenes, the counterpart of which are but too familiar within our 
own borders. It says : 

" These discriminations operate injuriously not only to the city 
of Pittsburgh, but also agaiust every station along the line of the 
Pennsylvania railroad ; every merchant of Pennsylvania whose 
goods move on its cars ; every farmer or manufacturer, the pro- 
duct of whose industry is borne upon it to an eastern or western 
market. « * « • 

" Pittsburgh houses, engaged in the wholesale dry goods or gro- 
cery and other branches of business, have been compelled, by the 
force of these discriminations, to change their location to western, 
and in some cases eastern cities. # * » » 

" The permanent interests of the State of Pennsylvania, and 
especially her chief cities, are being sacrificed to the aggrandize- 
ment of the managers of the Pennsylvania railroad, and the ap- 
parent present advantage of the stockholders. » » « * « 
The Pennsylvania railroad becomes what the Legislature never 
meant it to be, an oppressor of the citizens— wronging the home 
shipper, by making him pay double as much as the foreign, and 
the whole of a tax which ought to be paid out of the gross profits 
of the Company's business 

" To prove that the discriminations charged, in their baleful 
effects were not imaginary, we refer .... to the decaying 
engine shops, the silent and deserted boat yards, the idle steam- 
ers and ruined millers, the produce business banished to western 
points, the shipping business monopolized by a corporation, and 
merchants and manufacturers of all kinds leaving Pennsylvania 
for other States." 

"As when in times past, the wise Legislature of Pennsylvania 
made each of her two principal cities, the terminus of her great 
public works, many flocked to avail themselves of the advantage- 
so now enterprising pe'ople hurry off to establish themselves in 
the distant towns to which, by the selfish policy of an ungrateful 
corporation, these advantages have been transferred." 

Your committee forbear multiplying these extracts. Not only 
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are the people of Pennsylvania suffering with ua from a kindred 
cause, but they are demanding of their representatives the appli- 
cation of the same remedy asked by our constituents at the hands 
of this Legislature. The following is a summary of what Penn- 
sylvania asks: 

Sec. 1. All railroad companies in the State of Pennsylvania 
shall so regulate their tolls and charges for motive power and 
transportation, that the said charges shall at no time be greater 
per passenger, or per ton, per mile, on passengers or freight, 
destined to or frem any port or place'in this Commonwealth, 
either by railroad or canal, than may be charged per passenger or 
per ton, per mile, for the same description of goods or merchan- 
dize transported over an equal distance on said road, coming from, 
or destined to, any port or place in any other State. 

Sec. 2. The rate of charge per,ton, per mile, ou pig iron, blooms, 
ore, coal, lumber, fire-brick, and all other articles, the product of 
this State, not commonly carried to or from points in other States, 
shall at no time bear a higher relative proportion of charge to 
other goods or freight than they uow'bear, according to the tariff 
of the Pennsylvania railroad company. 

Tlie subject was before the Legislature of that State at the last 
session, and a bill embracing the above provisions passed the 
Senate but remained unacted upon in the Assembly. Your com- 
mittee are advised that the reform will be passed upon by the 
Legislature of that State at its present session, and the action of 
this body in granting the relief so loudly demanded by our con- 
stituents will not only redress our own wrongs, but will strengthen 
the hands of those who, in our sister State, are endeavoring there 
to inaugurate a similar reform, and emancipate them from their 
thraldom under railroad corporations. 

In Ohio, as your committee are advised, a bill has been recently 
introduced into her legislature, and is before the committee on 
finance, with strong expectations of a report in favor of the Pro 
Rata reform. A leading journal of that state of a recent date, 
says, "that all the evils complained of in New York are suffered 
in Ohio to the fullest extent." 

In Maryland, also, the question of railroad discrimination is 
before her legislature. The House of Delegates, in response to 
numerous petitions, recently passed the following order : 

" Ordered, That the Presidents of the North Central and the 
Baltimore and Ohio railroads be requested to inform the House of 
Delegates whether their companies have not discriminated against 
the city of Baltimore in their rates of freight." 

The inquiry thus set on foot will not be allowed to rest until 
the evils complained of are adequately redressed. 

In this reform New York proudly leads the way. When she 
utters her potential voice, the battles of the railroad kings on our 
■western prairies will cease, for Pennsylvania, Ohio and Maryland 
will join her in declaring that they shall no longer replenish their 
mutual losses by foraging upon tha citizans of th»ir r«Bp»etive 
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The conclusions of your committee maybe summarily stated in 
the following propositions. 

1. The law calls railroad corporations into being on the ground 
that their construction and use will promote the public good. To 
this public good or general welfare the pecuniary interests of the 
stockholders must be secondary. 

2. This public good involves the right of the citizen to the BEST 
USE of the railroad. 

3. Whenever any railroad corporation, in its management, makes 
the presumed or even real interest of the stockholder paramount 
to the public good, or when it grants its use to transport the pro- 
perty of the citizen of other States in priority or on better terms 
than it concedes to our citizens, there is an abuse of its franchise 
which demands either a forfeiture or an ample remedy. 

4. It is demonstrated that railroad corporations in this State 
are systematically managed in a way which makes the public good 
subservient to the caprice or supposed interest of their controlling 
officers, and renders nugatory the right of our citizens to the best 
use of those roads. 

The bill submitted, to your committee, and reported by them 
favorably to the Assembly, rests upon the following considerations : 

1. It rests upon a principle in the law of trade, that service 
rendered and compensation paid, shall be pro rata, or in propor- 
tion. 

2. It rests upon the belief that the regulations and restrictions 
it imposes will be of incalculable benefit to the citizens of our 
State — restoring to them the advantages promised them in the 
construction of railroads, and which have been audaciously 
wrested from them to be conferred largely upon strangers, to 
whom they are under no obligations, 

3. It rests also upon the opinion that under it railroads instead 
of being ruined or even crippled, in any legitimate use of their 
franchise, will receive uniform and remunerative returns for the 
transportation of freight, and consequently larger yields of divi- 
dends to their stockholders. 

4. It relies upon the Brie canal, acknowledged by railroad com- 
petitors to be the great regulator, to prevent any diversion of 
trade from the city of New York, or the State at large. 

5. It contemplates compelling railroads to recognize the great 
principle they have so generally and so grievously departed from, 
viz., that the public good was the par amount consideration which 
gave them -being, and that to the promotion of the public welfare, 
the supposed interest of the stockholders is, and of right ought 
to be, secondary or subservient. 

^ The undersigned agreeing in these facts, arguments, and conclu- 
sions, unite in reporting the bill referred to the committee, with 
sundry amendments, to the Assembly, and respectfully ask its 
-concurrence in the same. Signed. 

T. T. FLAGLER, HIBAM SMITH, 2d. 

JEEEMIAH EMERICK, J. FULTON 

E. C. MOULTON. ,-- ■ 
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m ASSEMBLY, FEB 8,186.0 



Of (he Hfioority of tlie Select Committee on the Pro-rata 
Freight Bill. 

Mr. VAEIAN, in behalf of tte minority, submitted the following ; 
REPORT : 

That they have given a patient and candid consideration to the subject 
of a pro rata freight bill, embraced in the numerous petitions prsented to 
the Legislature at its present session, and have endeavored, by all the light 
to be derived from so much investigation as the majority of the committee 
have permitted, to arrive at a safe and satisfactory result. No measure for 
years past, proposed for legislative action, involves such vital interests to 
the integrity of public faith, the safety and remunerative value of private 
property, the growth and prosperity of our commerce, and especially in 
the city of New York, as this : and we may well pause at the threshold 
and inquire what evils are complained of, and what wrongs are sought to 
be redressed by legislation, and whether this is the appropriate remedy for 
the oscilliations of trade, and the inequalities incident to the great and 
growing commerce which the empires rising west and northwest of us, are 
now pouring through onr thoroughfares into the seaboard city of New 
York. 

THE PETITIONS. 

The peculiar character of the petitions read before us, is the subject of 
remark ; many of them highly inflammatory and unfair on their face, com- 
paring the entire receipts of the N. Y. Central R. R. for a year, with the' 
tolls received, during the same period, by the canals (omitting entirely the 
amount of freight received by forwarders,) and on this statement, predi- 
cating the great gains of this company, designating it as a "grinding 
monopoly" over the rival enterprise of the "people," and warning us of 
grevious taxation to come, unless the railroads are at once compelled to 
carry way freight at lower rates, while with singular inconsistency the 
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same petitions aver that they are now transporting through freight for less 
than they can afford ! One of these petitions is headed as follows : 
TAX PAYERS ! 

Look at these figures and calculate wponihe costs aMd receipts of our 
State Canals and Railroads. Witness, that while our citizens are 
laboring under an annually, increasing canal deht, a powerful Eailroad 
monopoly has grown up, at one time dividing among it^ stockholders pro- 
fits to the enormovs ATaouut of $8,89^,500 — a sum ^rea(er than the original 
cost of the Erie Canal, and has ever since paid fat dividends at the 
expense of our canal revenue. 

The cost of our State Canals, as per report of 1858, was $54,250,655. 
The cost of the New York Central Railroad when consolidated, and State 
tolls taken from her freight (in 1853) was 124,154,860. The annual gross 
receipts of these two institutions, for the past seven years, have been as 
follows :— 



Compare the Kailroad freight e 
explains the whole matter. 

Erie and Cham- 


olumn with the Canal business : that 

Hew York Central Railroad. 


^ Total. 


Passengers. Freigit. Olh. sources. Total. 
S2,829,6I)9 tl,836,S7S S122,279 $4,767,458 






3,242,229 3,187,603 131,749 6,56!,6S1 




1867, 2,310,630 


3,147,637 4,659,276 32«,S37 8,037,260 
2,632,647 3,700,370 295,496 6,628,413 








$16,290,376 


C?-J!3,427,853.a $45,131 ,361 



Shall we continue to be taxed for the support of Railroad tnonoplies ? 
If not, sign this petition, and forward to the member from your district. 

It is apparent, therefore, that while these petitions emanate from the 
Bame source, they combine the names of persons actuated by divers, and 
dissimilar views, and whose objects ia urging legislation are not alike, and 
that some, if not all, of them are in error. 

The MODE OP PROCEDURE adopted by the majority of the committee, 
was not as satisfactory as could have been wished. Assuming all the divers 
allegations strewn through the petitions to be prima facie true, until 
disproved by the railroad companies, thereby exalting them into evidence, 
and requiring no proof of the truth of the facts alleged. 

Indeed, the most singular feature of these investigations is, that although 
the companies urged and insisted that witnesses should be examined under 
oath, it was declined by the committee, and a report has been made of 
certain allegations, as facts, not only against the statements of many wit- 
nesses, but without one particle of proof to support them. 

The Legislature will therefore attach little weight to petitions so con- 
tradictory on their face, and so unsupported by proof, aud will safely look 
beyond them for any reliable facts on which to act in the premises. 

The subject of a pro rata freight bill, as applicable to railroads, ia not 
entirely new in this State, (although do other State or government has 
adopted any such policy,) it was urged upon the last Legislature, but was 
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wisely left to regulate itself, witiiin the limits of existing statutes, whicli 
coDtain as many and as stringent regulations as are consistent with the 
public interest, on the one hand, and the safety and protection of private 
property and enterprise on the other. 

It has been the cherished purpose of the State for years to discontinue 
special legislation, and adopt such general statutes, as might enable indi- 
viduals to unite their capital, and transact their business in a corporate 
capacity, free from the inconvenieuee of partnership, and at their own 
election to create a bank, or cnstruet a railroad, or pursue mechanical or 
manufacturing enterprises, it is a privilege commun to all citizens alike, 
and when accepted, involves equitably and fairly only such future legisla- 
tive interference with the legitimate affairs of such corporation as the gene- 
ral charter reserved, or pressing public exigencies call for, and then only 
in a manner infringing no rights, venturing upon no experiment, jeapordiz- 
ing no interest or property invested on the faith of the State, and the ordi- 
nary course of business. 

Whether existing railroads act under special or general charter, they 
are to be regarded in view of these principles, and are not to be sacrificed 
by the reserved power " to alter or amend," exercised in an arbitrary way, 
and without reasons of the most pressing urgency. 

The third section of the consolidation act of 1853, subjects the last 
named road to the provisions of the general railroad act of 1850, in ail 
important particulars. 

A grave constitutional question meets us here : it is whether the State 
has the power to dictate ike prices of passing the commerce of other states 
through mir borders to market ! If it may do this, then the exclusive 
power conferred upon Congress to regulate commerce with foreign nations 
and among the several states is a nullity. Indeed this interference with the 
commerce of one State passing through another by land or water, by such 
State, was the very thing the Congress designed to prevent. It is mere 
evasion to say that the State does not fix a price, but only requires the 
company to do it under certain pains and penalties. What a company or 
a person does under State dictation, is done by the State itself, otherwise 
this entire limitation of State power, in its action upon commerce, might 
be nullified by deputing it to others ; the warrant of the individual is the 
authority of the State. How can this be effective without direct inter- 
ference with commerce " among the several states ?" 

While the power may thus be doubted and denied, the impolicy of its 
exercise is beyond all question as it relates to the commerce of other 
states. If the State becomes a " common carrier " by the ownership of a 
canal or railway, she may regulate her charges as such carrier, but not by 
the exercise of State sovereignty or general legislation. 

The railway interest of this State has become one of its most important 
elements of prosperity. It has invested capital to the extent of about 150 
millions of dollars. The amount of its investment is one-tenth the value 
of the entire taxable property of the State, and seven times as great as the 
entire cost of the Erie canal up to this date. 
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This large sum paying its proportion of onr tases has the rigbt to look 
to the State for its safety, for on the pledge of State faith it has been 
advanced and invested in railways. Hundreds and thousands rely npon 
the regular income of these investments in stock or honds for their daily 
support. To destroy or impair this would he ruinous and unjust ; to cripple 
the usefulness or injure the income of our railways would subject us to the 
reproach of unfair dealing with important interests, which State policy and 
State faith require us to protect. The examination of witnesses before the 
oommittee elicited the following facts ; 

1. That the railways of New York, in the prosecution of their freight 
business, run two separate trains of cars. One confined to the way busi- 
ness, taking on and delivering freight along their respective lines ; and the 
other confined to their through business, receiving merchandize from other 
connecting roads and lines, and transporting it to its destination on other 
roads, or at the seaboard. That this way and through business are en- 
tirely distinct, employing each its separate agencies, and being conducted 
on different principles, the one but slightly dependent on, or influencing 
the other. 

2. That different rates or prices for tranaponation were charged on way 
freight from those charged on through freight : a large part of the peti- 
tioners' showing being made to substantiate this difierence in price. 

3. That the rates of winter transportation are increased over those 
demanded in the summer. 

The Minority refer to the published statements made before the com- 
mittee, herewith submitted, in the entire confidence, that they will show 
that the above constitute the only charges made out in this investigation, 
»nd this honorable body wilt look in vain for any management on the part 
of these companies, not referable to the foregoing heads. 

Let us see whether these corporations infringe any law, or violate any 
duty, in conducting their freighting department on the principles above 
stated. 

1. It was proved before the committee, that from the nature of the car- 
rying trade, this distinction between through and way business was inevita- 
ble ; that the one related only to the termini, and the other affected every 
station; that the one passed on the road in bulk, without delay, and 
without handling, and in large quantities of about 300 tons, white the 
other, employing nearly the entire force of the road, was carried in small 
quantities for short distances ; nor was it proved that in a single instance 
the way freight was ever delayed a moment in consequence of any inter- 
ference by freight carried through the whole line. 

What authority or reason the Legislature has for interfering with this 
course of business, applicable alike to all railways in the United States, it 
ifl diificnlt to see. The same reason would compel the State to dictate to 
all persons their course of dealing, and their method of doing business, — 
& tyranny to which no private individual would for a moment submit, 

2. That different prices were demanded for carrying way freight, or 
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freight from station to station along the line, from those at which the 
roads contracted through freight ; and upon this it is insisted, hy the 
majority of the committee, that an " unjtisi discrimination" is made 
" against " the citizens of our own, and in favor of the citizens of other 
States, and that only the same rate per ton per mile should he demanded 
on all freight, without regard to where it comes from, at what point it is 
delivered, or at what cost it is moved. 

The first point insisted on, is on its face specious and plausible ; yet on 
inspection will be found to he utterly unsound. It assumes the very point in 
dispute, via : that the discrimination or difference in price is "unjust," and 
is "against" the citizens of our own State. 

The question whether the roads are "unjust" in the prices they demand 
of our citizens, depends not upon what thej do for others, but whether the 
prices demanded of them are exhorhitant. 

On the subject of the cost to the companies of transporting way as com- 
pared with through freight, Mr, Minot, of the New York and Erie railroad, 
stated as follows : 

Q, I come now to the subject of the comparative cost of through and 
way freights. What, in your judgment, after all your opportunities for 
observation, is the difference in the cost of transporting through freights 
and way freight ? 

A. It would be different on different parts of the road ; on some parts 
of the road the cost would not he 25 per cent more ; on others, it would 
be 50 per cent, and on some portions of the road, say the Delaware divis- 
ion, it would he double. 

Q, With reference to the whole of the Imainess you have done, what is 
the difference between the through business and the way businesa^what 
per cent ? 

A. That is susceptible of an accurate answer, which I am not able to 
give without an examination of the figures. 

Q. I mean an approximate amount, not the actual ? 

A. I should think that the cost of the way freight was 50 per cent 
greater than the through ; but there are a great many elements that enter 
into the calculation, and it might vary somewhat ; I do not propose that 
the committee should underaiaud me as saying that it would cost exactly 
so much more or so much less, but that the tendency is larger because of 
these elements, which they can see as well as we. 

Q. State those elements of increased cost on way freight, chargeable to 
it, and not chargeable, to through freight ? 

A. The elements are the dimiaished work done by the motive power, 
the additional cost of labor, the additional cost of fuel, the additional cost 
of station espensea, additional track expenses, track repairs, station- ho uses, 
Bido-tracks and their maintenance, and the interest on the additional capital 
required to do it ; these are some of the main items. 

Q. Can you give an approximate estimate or statement of what way 
stations and fixtures have cost on that road, which would not be needed if 
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you did a tbrough biwinesa only ; I speak of an inTestment, not of carrent 
BspcBses ? 

A. I understand your question to be this i How much more has been 
expended on the road to enable it to give facilities for doing a way busi- 
neas than would have been expended if the object had been to do a through 
business only ? 

Q. Yes, sir, aa an investment ? 

A. I abould think from six to eight milUons of dollars. 

Q. Then the interest on the capital would be chargeable as current ex- 
penses on that account, in addition to other items you have mentioned, 
wages, &c. ? 

A. Yes sir. 

Mr. Brooks, President of the Michigan Central railroad, gave the follow- 
ing testimony : 

Q. As a manager of a road I ask you this question ; what is the differ- 
ence in the cost of railroad transportation of through freight aa compared 
with way freight 'i 

A. Almost every road would present a somewhat new case. But there 
is no doubt that upon all roads it costs a good deal more to transport the 
local than the throngli freight. On some roads the difference in the two 
classes would be very much greater than on the others. There are so many 
causes that affect it more in some eases and less than in others, one can 
hardly fix a stated per cent difference. The cars in the one ease do not run 
as full as in the other, nor do the trains take aa many cars. The maximum 
number of cars of a full train is about thirty. The loeal train takea one 
or two on and picks others up on the route ; as it picks up and drops cars 
on the route, the average will differ from station to station. I have gen- 
erally supposed that more money could be made at two cents per mile per 
ton on long business, than at three cents on local. That must make a dif- 
ference of fffty per cent. Some roads will make that figure smaller. There 
are cases where it might be larger. There is entering into that question a 
phase that is not always thought of. New business ia generally long busi- 
ness. New business can be done somewhat cheaper than old business. If 
you will allow me to go into an explanation, I wQl try to make myself nn- 
derstood in that regard. The fixed business, for which the road is built, 
has fairly charged upon it the whole expense of the operation of the road. 
The fixed business, which may be regarded as legitimately belonging to the 
line, is that which the public depends upon it to perform, and for which it 
was Jjuilt. There are certain classes of expenses connected with the man- 
agement, not incidental to the increase of business ; as, if you please, the 
decay of the perishable materials connected with its structure. The road- 
way, the ties, the care of its bridges, its culverts, its drainage, ditches, the 
sliding of its banks, the wooden material connected with its rolling stock. 
The decay of that goes on as much in a smaller as in a larger business. 
There is a certain class of agencies connected with it, not influenced by 
he greater or less quantity of business. All the principal agents at the 
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estreioitiea of the line, these are not infiueneed in any appreciable degree 
hy new business brought upon the line. I have generally supposed that 
perhaps nearly one-third of the esponses of railway management was not 
increased hy the increase of husiness. Therefore, I would say that if the 
total cost of working the road or business was a cent a ton per mile, (I 
state that not as representing the cost, hut as a mere example,) then new 
business could be done for two-thirds of a cent, and the other trade would 
not he affected by increased tonnage. It will follow from that that if new 
business is taken at the exact cost of the current business of the line, there 
is a profit incident to that business, while, if you take the whole business 
at that coat, your lide is worthless. In my own judgment I have always 
regarded that theory, and have sought new business as the exigency of trade 
seemed to make it expedient. If we had current trade one way and empty 
cars the other, we would take freight at a very low rate to fill up the empty 
cars. There are seasons of the year when our rolling stock is unemployed, 
that we would enter it upon any business U these low rates to make somej 
thing out of it. The new business thus sought, not being legitimate busi- 
ness belonging to the road, and for which the road was not constructed, has 
been almost always taken at rates which are near the cost of movement. 
It is that element which I have endeavored to describe, which generally 
rendered it desirable for long lines to seek distant business. 

This same distinction between the cost of through and local freights 
was shown to exist in all modes of transportation, whether by stage, canal, 
riulway, rivers, lakes or ocean craft, as will be seen by the following state- 
ments of testimony: 

Mr. Powers, of the Hudson and Boston railroad, who, for many years, 
was engaged in forwardiag on the river, and is now interested in river 
transportation, states that "it is and has been the invariable custom to 
charge a way business between Albany to New York, fully up to the 
through rates;" that- "the rates between Albany and Catskill, or any 
place between, on a barrel of flour, had invariably been 12^ cents, while 
from Albany to New York it was sometimes 5 or 6 cents." 

Mr. Drullard, general freight agent of the New York Central road, who 
was, previously to his connection with the road, engaged for many years in 
canal forwarding, states that the practice has always been to charge higher 
rates, in proportion to distance, on way freight, than on through freight, 
and he gives the following instances : " Discriminations against New York 
producers, and in favor of western producers," which occurred during the 

May, 1859. New York to Buffalo, 514 miles, 10 cents per 100 lbs. 
New York to Rochester, 415 miles, 1*2 cent* per 100 lbs. At pro rata, it 
should have been 8 4-100 cents per 100 lbs., or one-third leas than was 
charged to Buffalo. 

June, 1859. New York to Lockport, 483 miles, 16 cents per 100 lbs. 
New York to Cleveland, 700 miles, 12 cents per 100 lbs. A pro-rata to 
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Lockport would be V 87-100 per 100 lbs., or lees than half the amooat 
charged. 

Juno, 1859. New York to Lockport, 16 cents per 100 lbs., 483 miles. 
Bvockport to Medina, 10 cents per 100 Iba. At pro rata, the rate between 
Brockport and Medina would be nine mills, or less than one-tenth that was 
charged. 

July, 1859. New York to Syracuse, 8 cents per 100 lbs., 366 miles. 
Syracuse to Manliua, 10 miles, 8 cents per 100 lbs. At pro rata, the rate 
between Syracuse and Manlius would have been three mills per 100 lbs., 
instead of 8 cents, 

July, 1859. Albany to Syracuse, 106 miles, 12 ceirta per 100 lbs. New 
York to Syracuse, 316 miles, 8 cents per 100 lbs. At pro rata, between 
Albany and Syracuse, would be 4 1-5 cents, or about one-third the amount 
charged. 

July, 1859. Albany to Kochester, 269 miles, 14 cents per 10.0 lbs. 
New York to Kochester, 419 miles, 10 cents per 100 lbs. At pro rata, 
from Albany to Rochester, would be 6 42-100 per 100 lbs. 

July, 1859. Albany to Rome, 125 miles, 10 cents per 100 lbs. New 
York to Syracuse, 316 miles, 8 cents per 100 lbs. At pro rata, from 
Albany to Rome, it should have been 3 27-100 cents per 100 lbs. 

July, 1859. Albany to Utica, 100 miles, 10 cents per 100 lbs. New 
York to Detroit, 12 cents per 100 lbs. A pro rata would be, from Albany 
to Utica, 1 96-100 cents per 100 lbs., or less than one-quarter the price 



August, 1859. Albany to Amsterdam, 47 miles, 10 cents per 100 lbs. 
New York to Cleveland, 12 cents per 100 lbs. A pro rata from Albany 
to Amsterdam, would have been 8 mills per 100 lbs. 

August, 1859. New York to Brockport, 17 cents per 100 lbs. New 
York to Sandusky, more than double the distance, 12 cents per 100 lbs. 

August, 1859. New York to Chicago, 1,400 miles, 18 cents per 100 
lbs. New York to Rochester, 415 miles, 12 cents per 100 lbs. A pro 
rata would have been, from New York to Rochester, 5 14-100 cents per 
100 lbs. 

August, 1859. New York to Detroit, via Oswego, 14 cents per 100 
lbs. Syracuse to Canastota, 20 miles, 10 cents per 100 lbs. A pro rata, 
from Syracuse to Canastota, would have been 4§ mills, or lees than half a 
cent per 100 lbs. 

September 1, 1859. On the day the Canal Convention was held in 
Rochester, the freight on flour was 35 cents per barrel, by canal, both 
from Buffalo and Rochester to New York, one 514 miles, and the other 
415 miles. At pro rata rate, it should have been only 29 64-100 cents per 
barrel from Rochester. Difference against Rochester millers, nearly 6 
cents per barrel. 

October 21, 1859. Buffalo to New York, 50 cents per barrel for flour. 
Hew York to Cleveland, 12 cents per 100 lbs. A pro rata on flour, from 
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Buffalo to New York, would be 19 cents per barrel, or considerable less 
than one-balf charged. 

In conclusion, Mr, DruUard says : These cases have all occurred within 
the present year, and they might be multiplied to fill up as many books as 
have been published fcj the Clinton League. They are of every day 
oeoiirrence, and show quite as glaring a difference as can be found on any 
of the railroads of the State. They show one prominent feature in the 
carrying trade — that short distances pay higher rates than long ones, by 
the same mode of transit. 

Mr. Spaulding, of New York, for twenty-five years a forwarder, confirms 
the statement of the existence of the difference in the rates between through, 
and way freight on all modes of transportation. 

These statements, made by gentlemen of long and large esperionce in 
the cost of railway transportation, fortified by the reasons anl uncontra- 
dicted by a single witness, are to be taken as true, and as establishing the 
fact beyond question, that the coat of carrying way freight bears no com- 
parison with and is not affected by the cost of freight carried through the en- 
tire line, and the only guesiiott. to be considered is whether the freights 
from any given point on the line are too high or more than remunerative 
to the company ! Unless this can be shown, and no attempt was made to 
show it before the committee, the complaint of the petitioners, that they 
do not get " the best use of the road, and that unjust discriminations are 
made," and other vague and general charges of like character, are unjust 
to the railroad companies, unless wo adopt the principle which runs through 
most of the petitions, that private property invested in railways, becomes 
the prey of personal cupidity and public plunder, and may be confiscated 
whenever local interests or popular opinion becomes corrupt enough to de- 
mand it. 

Local Tariffs on different Railroads. 

But in respect to the local rates and their alleged exorbitancy on the 
New York roads, the point was completely met and contradicted by the 
testimony of witnesses who appeared before your committee. An examin- 
ation of the local tariffs by Mr. Spfiulding, of fourteen of the principal 
freighting lines, disclosed the fact that while only one of the number was 
as low as the local rates on the New York Central railroad, the others 
were from 25 to 50 per cent higher. 

Mr, Hubble, president of the Cleveland and Columbus railroad, testified 
that he had examined the local tariffs of eighteen railroads,- and on four of 
them only were the rates as low as on the New York Central. Mr. Drul- 
lard also gave similar testimony. 

These tariffs on way freight are not uniform, and from the nature of the 
case, cannot be. Take as a specimen, the article of milk, carried on the 
Hudson river railroad. It was stated by Mr. Briggs, the freight agent of 
the Hudson river railroad at East Albany, that a train was run for the 
special purpose, and the same price per can of ton gallons was charged all 
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along the line. Without explanation, thia might have seemed iinequitahle , 
but when it was stated that a train had to he started from East Albany, 
run with high speed, stopping at every station, and that the eost of hand- 
ling was the same everywhere, and that the return cars brought up the 
empty cans and little or no freight, it was evident that the cost on the 
shorter routes did no more than pay, and that if they were advanced in 
proportion to the distance carried, it would exclude from market ali above 
a point forty or fifty miles from New York. These same reasons were 
shown to be applicable to most of the way freight. The majority of the 
committee, in their reported bill, have excepted milk and some other arti- 
cles, thus admitting the force of the principle, which is as applicable to 
all other articles as those excepted. 

The allegation that these local freights were compelled to await the c( 
venienee of through merchandize, repeated again and again in the petitio 
and reiterated in the same language by the majority of the committee 
their report, was not sustained by proof, on the statement of any one hi 
ing any knowledge of the fact, and the subscriber is therefore compelled to 
consider the charge as entirely groundless. Indeed, it is hardly possibh 
that anything of the kind could occur, except in rare instances, at the 
termini of the road, and then only in the event of the equipment being de- 
ficient, no instance of which was brought to the attention of the committee, 
On the contrary, Mr. DrnUard, superintendent of freight department on 
the Central railroad, says, to his knowledge, tho allegation is untrue. 
His language is as foDowa : "Mr. Cobb is very much mistaken in his 
Etatemant before the committee, that do property was shipped for the citi- 
zens of Buffalo between Oct. 20th and Nov. 20tb, on the Central railroad. 
They had, it is true, large quantities of freight to be forwarded at that 
time, but it did not prevent shipments of Buffalo freights between the 
dates just mentioned. It frequently occurs in the fall, when the canal has 
more than it can do, that forwarders are desirous of making large ship- 
ments on the railroad on short notice, at a time when there is a large quan,!' 
tity of property in the railroad freight houses, which has been previously 
received. This delays property of the Buffalo forwarders for a few days, 
as property must be dispatched in the order it is received. But this state 
of things never lasts but a few days at a time." 

Contrary to the allegation of a majority of the committee, the under- 
signed is informed by Mr. Drullard, that from October 20th, to November 
20th, 100 car loads of flour, wool, and other freight, equal to 1,000 tons, 
were shipped from Buffalo, for people there, to the East, during the period 
which the committee claim Buffalo was excluded from a participation of 
the benefits of the railroads. 

2. How is it proved that this difference in prices operates "against " 
citizens of our own State ? This claim can only be justified by the same 
course of reasoning that would sustain the farmer in Westchester county 
in complaining that the railroad discriminated "against" him, because 
the farmer of Rensselaer or Columbia was not charged more on hia ship- 
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1828. 1838. 1S48. 1868. 

Real, J260,4S8,875 $504,230,83? ?526,624,3S3 $795,403,134 

Pereonal, 68,978,181 126,564,164 125,963,318 306,449,115 

Total, $329,41T,066 $930,795,001 $652,228,201 $1,101,852,249 

The Erie canal was completed and put in operation in the year 1824, 
and by 1828 may be said to have fairly commenced its work in developing 
the resources of the State. Its influence, in this regard, became manifest 
by the assessment of 1838, which shows an increase in the valuation of the 
property in ten years, of $301,377,935, or 91J per cent. 

During the succeeding ten years was the beginning of our railroad sys- 
tem. But up to 1848, its extent was limited ; its means and equipment 
incomplete, and was without connections beyond the State, and was yet too 
imperfect in all its aspects to be felt as a means of State prosperity. But 
during the period the canals were in the full tide of success, business had 
tallied from the revulsion of 1837, and the inland commerce of the State 
was thriving ; but it had increased the wealth of the State to the full 
measure of its power during the ten years preceding, and thenceforth for 
this purpose was without influence, for the table shows that the increase of 
the value of the property from 1838 to 1848, was only 122,433,200, equal 
to only 3.^ per cent against 91^ per cent of the previous decade. It was 
during the ten years following, from 1848 to 1858, that the railroad system 
became perfected — improved machinery, tracks and rolling stock, and other 
facilities came into general use. The New York and Eile, and Hudson 
River railroads were completed, and numerous branch roads penetrated every 
portion of the State, making lands available, which, until the completion 
of these ways had remained unimproved, and almost valueless, and finally 
with the extension and completion of its connections with the far west and 
south west, the system was so far advanced as to be able to exhibit its 
influence in unfolding and adding to the wealth of the State, It should be 
borne in mind too, that the system was not complete during the whole 
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of this period, hut its powers during the time that it was in suecesaful 
operation in advancing the prosperitj of the State, are to be seen in the 
increase of the valuation of the real and personal property during the ten 
years ending 1858, of $449,624,048, equal to 69 per cent against the 3^ 
per cent of the preTious ten years, when the canals, during the whole 
period, were in the full fruition of their success. 

Many statpnients were made, showing that the railroads carried through 
freight, at a less price per ton per mile, than they demanded for way freight ; 
this, in the opinion of the subscribers, is justifiahle for the following, 
among other reasons: 

1st. The road, rolling stock and equipment being in order, and used 
principally for the orrrying trade along its line, can take on and aecommo- 
dato its through business in addition, without materially increasing its 
expenses, and at a cost therefore much less than the average of its ordinary 
husiness ; whether a train of through cars passes along the lino, in no way 
affects those who use the road from way stations, unless, indeed, as several 
gentlemen stated, the profits so made serve to keep down the ■prices of local 
freight, which would be largely increased if compelled to bear the entire 
cost of running the trains. The charge that the roads carry through freight 
at less than cost is not sustained by any proof. 

2d. The amount of through freight thus carried goes into the consump- 
tion of our population, increases largely the supply of articles of prime 
necessity, such as flour, beef, pork, &c., preventing the monopoly, as in 
former years, of those necessaries. It might assist speculation if these 
articles from the Western States were escluded from the New York market, 
but would operate disastrously both upon the producer and consumer, by 
surrendering the monopoly of the markets into the hands of those who 
always thrive best where the necessaries of life are held at stationary prices. 

3d. It secures to the New York railroads the carrying trade of the west, 
which, at fixed prices of highest rates, would pass off on rival routes south 
of us — on the Pennsylvania Central and Baltimore and Ohio roads — thus 
building up the cities of Philadelphia and Baltimore at the expense of New 
York, and destroying our State commerce for the benefit of competing routes 
and cities ; and north of us, to Portland, Boston, over the Grand Trunk 
railway. The majority of the committee seem to feel no successful rivalry 
in this respect ; but how presumptuous this confidence is, will appear from 
the following statement, 

Mr. Stone, president of the Cleveland and Erie railroad, states that a 
pro-rata measure, "similar in its provisions to the one now proposed in 
this State, was proposed in the Ohio Legislature in the years 1852 and '53 
It was regarded as impracticable, and it did not pas-i thu Legislature," He 
" thought it would be impracticable to put such a Uw m force, particu- 
larly on through freights, • * * as the least embarrassment in trade 
over any one competing line would throw the trade on the other lines " 
* * * "If such a tariff were published, and tsed without change, if it 
were at or below cost, the line might do a proportion of the h 
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if it afforded a profit, to any estfsnt, the compctiDg lines would take it at 
enough below to entirely control the trade. Ten cents a ton would change 
it from one roato to another." * * * He thought "if any one line 
was restricted from the Mississippi valley to the Atlantic cities, and all 
the rest left free, it would practically annihilate its value." Mr. Minot, 
superintendent of the New York and Erie railroad, says that " a very 
small difference ia the rate for carrying freight, say twenty cents a toe, 
with the same time, would turn the freight of the country to other lines." 
A pro rata tariff, to remain fixed for a month, "would be very injurious, 
for we could not meet the competitions of other roads by coming down as 
low as they, and we should lose a great deal of business : they would have 
it in their power to fix their tariff so that we could not get any through 
business, or very little, if any ; the other roads, knowing our tariff, would 
arrange theirs so as to get the whole of it." * * * He thought " the 
New York and Erie would give up their through businoBs beyond all doubt." 

* * * " The ability to fix rates from day to day for long freight, 
was a very great element of power in a railroad, to enable it to keep up 
prices by its being able to meet its competitors, if they were taking a 
course that it thought injurious. 

Mr. Marsh, for fifteen years Secretary, and at present Receiver of the 
New York and Erie Railroad, states that, " under a pro rata, the New 
York roads would have no power to compete in the western markets for 
through traffic," thit a -^mall reduction by the competing lines wouM 
take away the freight and would continue to do so until the rates were 
fixed below cost when the competing roads would give it tons;" that 
under such a statute the through liusiness could not be retained, and 
would not be attempted to he 

Mr. Brooks, President of the Michigan Central road, states that, " in 
the centers of trade m the "ft i st it any one of the several lines should put 
out its rates as fixed and unchangeable for a month, the others would cer- 
tainly do the business unless the rate was fixed at a point where no profit 
could be made ; then the line h^vlng the fixed rates would do the business." 

* * * " Ability to change rates operated to keep rates steady." Mr. 
Brooks stated certim expuienoes ot his own, both in passenger and freight 
traffic, which justified thi conclusion ' While passengers would leave a 
line gradually, under such i re triction freight would leave it en masse 
at once." * » * If the rate on the New York roads was fixed at so 
much per ton per mile for thirty days, the effect would be to give the 
fraight to the other lines for twenty-nine days out of that month, unless the 
rate was so low as to afford no profit." Mr. Phillips, Superintendent of 
the Boston and Worcester Railroad, states, " that the effect of pro rata on 
the Boston road would be such, that unless they put their prices of freight 
very low per mile, so as to leave no profit, the business would go to other 
routes, which, in competing for it, would put theirrates alittle lower. The 
only safety that roads had in competition, was to be able to follow the re- 
ductions of others at once. If, on the completion of the Southern roads to 
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Chicago and the West, the New York roads had not been able to reduce 
their rates at the same time with their competitors, the latter would have 
taken the throngh business. 

Mr. Hubbie, president of the Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati rail- 
road, states, that in ease of a stated tariff for a month, the New York 
roads, if their tariff was so low that no profit could be made, might retain 
their shares of the business, but if it left any margin for profit, the other 
routes would bid enough lower to get the business. 

The New York roads gave the western roads fixed tariffs up to 1858> 
but the competition of the southern roads, just completed, compelled a de- 
viation in Order to retain the through freighting bnsiness. 

Mr. Hammond, superintendent of the Chicago and Quiucj and Burling- 
ton railroad, states, that under the proposed pro rata bill, the New York 
lines could not take a pound of the through freight from Chicago. The 
first, second and third classes would go round, and the fourth class would 
be divided. 

Mr. Boody, president of the Toledo and Wabash Valley railroad, Mr. 
Briggs, freight agent of the Hudson River railroad, Mr. Powers, superin- 
tendent of the Hudson and Boston railroads, and other persons whose 
statements were received, all gave testimony similar to the foregoing. 
Still tho majority, in their report, as if conscious of the presence of this 
evidence, advise that if New York cannot carry below all others at flsed 
rates, "it is in vain to protract the etrnggle," and that she should give 

It is humiliating to contemplate this language, and the results which 
would inevitably follow its adoption. Our State pride— the coneiousness 
of our abOity by greater enterprise to compete with our rivals, to overcome 
shorter routes, and cheaper transportation — advantage of markets, and the 
prestige of past achievements, al! call upon us to retain what we have, and 
secure more if possible, and to "give up" nothing in the race of honorable 
competition. 

What advantage is to accrue to our citizens or our railways by this exclu- 
sion of the through freight, under the fixed tariff, unalterable for a month, 
no one can perceive ; while its loss will operate disastrously upon all coa- 
cemed, and divert from our State sources of wealth which once lost can 

It is stated by the majority of the committee that a movement is already 
on foot in Pennsylvania and the western states, with the prospect of suc- 
cess, designed to apply the pro rata principle to their roads. In that event 
they leave us to infer that our New York roads would still retain their 
relative position with respect to their formidable southern rivals. 

We will not pause here to question the propriety of speculating upon 
any such action on the part of other legislatures, but on the supposition 
that they should adopt the pro rata system, it would give Philadelphia and 
Baltimore a decided advantage over the city of New York. 

If we allow but one cent per ton per mile for the transportation of freight, 
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the shortest distance from central points at the west would give Philadel- 
phia the advantage over New York, the latter taking her own roads, of 



$12 30 p 
13 60 
16 10 
18 90 
18 90 
Baltimore being 



r of 10 tons from Cleveland. 

" Chicago. 

St. Louis. 

Columbus. 

" Cincinnati. 

a nearer to Cincinnati than New York ia by her 
roada, would have the large advantage under a pro rata system, of 829.80 
per ear of ten tons ! The correctness of this statement may be easily 
ascertained by any one who will estimate *the relative distances. 

It will also be seen that, under a general pro rata system, our New 
York roads could not compete with their southern rivals for freight to 
New York. The latter would deliver to, and take from New York, at a 
less rate by from 33 to $10, per car of ten tons. By what process of 
reasoning, therefore, can the majority of the committee urge that our State 
or our roads are to be benefited by the general adoption of the pro rata 
pmciple ? 

It would inevitably deprive them of every ponnd of through freight, and 
involve them in certain ruin, unless by an increase of their local rates 
they could make up their loss. 

But tha't would add to the burthens of our people, and our State would 
lose the benefits of a commerce which has thus far been the chief element 
of her prosperity. 

Have our farmers contemplated the results upon themselves of the loss 
of the supremacy of our markets, which would follow the recommendation 
of the majority of the committee, and the surrender, by New York, of her 
commercial prestige ? How it would depress, instead of increase, the value 
of the commodities in the seaboard, which, while selling for loss in the 
market, would have to bear an increased cost of transportation by all the 
difl'erence of the sums now realized for the freight to be permanently lost, 
if the bill now reported ia passed as a law. 

It has been urged that in case the railwayscease to carry through freights, 
some of it will find its way to market on the canal, and thus the State will 
receive the benefit in tolls, which will be lost by the owners of the road. 

It is clear that no such result could enure in respect of any freight of 
the 1st, 2d, and 3d class, and only to a very limited extent on those of the 
4th class ; for all freights, as well as passengers, follow the principal 
lines of transit. If three classes of merchandize pass on the southern lines, 
to and from the seaboard, the fourth will follow, and the State will strangle 
private enterprise without any benefit to herself. And besides, no State, 
has the moral right to saddle upon new and cheaper modes of conveyance, 
the burdens of the old and obsolete. No such policy can stand ; it will 
break down those who sustain it, and sooner or later bring its advocates to 
ruin. The seizure of private property by the State, to avoid taxation on 
its enterprises, which are not self-supporting, cannot be justified by honesty 
or fair dealing, and ia too monstrous for consideration. 
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Advance of Winter Prices. 

3. It was further atown that the average cost of winter, over that of 
summer, on the northern roads, was at least 50 per cent as much as the 
advance of fceight, on account of frost, snow, breakage, and the wear and 
tear incident to high latitudes and inclemeat seasons. The statements 
were full and complete on this point, and uncontradicted ; yet the majority, 
by a strange oversight, attribute this advance to tlie absence of canal com- 
petition during the winter months. If this were so, it would he difficult to 
perceive why our railroads should be united in the amount of their prices 
by a cause which has no existence, as in the winter months there are no 
canals ! It is the same as if they never existed ; they might as well be 
filled with rock as iee for five months ; and having no power of completion, 
ought not to be considered as regulators any more than a turnpike. The 
advanced cost of winter transportation was, however, the reason most satis- 
factorily proved to justify higher rates, experts stating that the winter rates 
were no more profitable to the railways than summer rates. 

It is also proper to state that the moat of the freight tariffs read before 
the committee were for the purpose of showing, 

1. The difference in price between through and wayfreights, and 

2. The low tariff charged on through merchandize, which the petitioners 
claimed was not remunerative to the companies. 

This last charge, as hereinbefore stated, was not sustained by proof ; 
and, moreover, those freight bills were principally taken from periods 
within the past two years, when rival roads were engaged in a struggle of 
rninoua competition for this trade, which was retained by oar lines only 
from Iheir ability to carry as low as the southern roads ; and when, had a 
pro rata fi'eight bill existed, with no power in the companies to alter it for 
a month, they wculd have swept the whole transportation of freight from 
their lines to Philadelphia and Baltimore, and left our State proatrate and 
powerlesa in the contest. 

It waa thus evident that this whole warfare on our railroad interests is 
founded in prejudice, interest, or mistake ; and that, no legislation can 
correct theae differences in freights ; and that the ability of the toads to 
command western freights at all, lies iu their power at any moment to 
alter their tariffs, po as to meet their rivals in western cities on terms of 
equality. It is this ability to fall that keeps competing roads in check, 
and Is the only means of coercing them into terms ; and so evident is 
ihis, that no greater boon could be proffered to other roads than such a 
bill as the majority recommend, to tie our own roads hand and foot, and 
surrender them to the mercy of their foes. It is at once false, unjust, and 
suiddal ! The undersigned does not deem it necessary to esamine at 
length the false principles of political science, and the unsound logic which 
have crept into the report of the majority. They are so apparent as to 
correct themselves. 

Much is said by them about "natural traffic," and "non-natural 
traffic." It is not quite certain in what sense the committee nse theso 
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terms ; but all modeH of transportation are non-iiatnral, or artifiaial. Our 
noblest rivers are useless without art, to invent and construct boats and 
vessels. Our canals and railways are but triumphs of art over nature, 
that which is uheapest and best will conquer in the end, and wUl draw to 
itself the public use and regard. There ia no such thing aa "natural 
traffic," any more than " natural locopiotivea," or " natural canal boats." 

The summary of principles, at the end of their report, is equally, in the 
judgment of the undersigned, unsound. 

It is said the law calls railroads into being for the public good, prima- 
rily, and only secondarily for the interest of the stockholders. It is not 
perceptible how the law calls fhem into being at all, or why the public 
good is primary in their creation, in any other sense than a partnership, or 
transportation company is called into being by the law, and is organized 
for the public good first, and for the interest of the partners in a secondary 
pense. If the principle reaches beyond this, it is rank agrarianism. 
Railroads are the property of those who build and pay for them, as really 
as anythirg elie The State may levy taxes on private property in any 
sh-ipe upon Ynnciples of uniformity, but it has no right to seize what is 
embarked m the carrying trade any more than what is employed in bank- 
ing or agriculture This is an outrage no civilized government has ever 
betore attempted If allowed as to railways, it is justified on canals, 
river's lakes turnpikes carnage by land or by water. If a citizen claims 
that (.ommon earners owe him the " beit use " of their mode of transport- 
ation and that he is to judge what that " best use " ia, he may claim ex- 
emption from the payment of all fares, and make himself master of all he 
covets on the principles advocated in the report of the majority. 

The principles which they assert, as embodied in the bill, are equally 
subversive of all public honor and private right. It is assumed that the 
"public" (used as a canal phrase) own the railways, that the stockholders 
interest is " secondary," and that the public are to be restored to the ad- 
vanti^es promised them in the construction of railroads, which have been 
" audaciously wrested from them." This is most estraovd in ary language 
to apply to their great interests, and is premonitory of violence and spoli- 
ation. It can mean nothing else, being totally subversive not only of pri- 
vate right, but of sound morals. 

Penalties. 
Under the law as reported, if an overcharge shall occur for a single 
pound, whether by mistake or in consequence of wastage, shrinkage, or 
other cause, the company so offending is subjected to a fine of $1,000, 
which sura " shall belong to the plaintiff " or complainant. Errors in bills 
of lading received from connecting lines, become the errors of the company ; 
for unless it shall detect and correct such errors before it receives the 
freight, it incurs the penalty imposed. Thus is the company placed, to a 
great estept, in the power of the informer, whose restless cupidity will 
ever be on the alert to find occasion for prosecution. 
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Forty cents per ton for hatidling, ifc. 

As an offset to the increased cost of carrying local, as compared with 
through freights, tlie majority of the committee propose to allow the com- 
panies 40 per cent per ton for handling, and in the same proportion for 
fractional parts of a ton. But they seem to overlook the fact that this 
very provision imposes additional labor, and hence additional cost upon the 
companies. Thousands of parcels and packages are daily brought to them, 
ranging from a few pounds up to two thousand pounds. In order to com- 
ply with the law, each parcel must bo carefully weighed, the fractional pro- 
portion per ton per mile estimated, and the fractional proportion of the 40 
cents per ton apportioned to each parcel so weighed and estimated. The 
cost of the additional labor thus required, would more than counterbalance 
the compensation allowed. And here let it be borne in mind, that shipments 
in par 1 aim t invariably composed of articles which do not and 

never w 11 ^ b nal 

The und rt gn d w uld call the particular attention of the House to one 
important i t that th proposed measure has not the merit of being the 
source m n f enue to the State ; on the contrary, if any weight is 
to be att h d t th t stimony of the numerous and intelligent witnesses 
examin d b f th mmittee, its practical effects will be to injure the 
general b n f th State, and thereby diminish its sources of revenue. 

The ubj t f the first importance ; and from the fact that much 
prejudi ha b n ated, and many false views are entertained in respect 
to it, th un 1 gn d has thought proper to append the evidence, taken by 
a stenographer, to his report, that this honorable body may take such action 
in the premises as inay be just, believing that the whole matter is more 
wisely left to regulate itself without legislative control. 

GEO. W. VABIAN. 
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IN ASSEMBLY, FEB, 6, 1860. 



REMONSTRMCE 



Of llie Chamber of Commerce, against the passage of "An act 
in relation to the transportaiion of freight on the several 
railroad of thit^ State," kc. 

Chamber of Commerce, ) 
New York, February 2, 1860. J 
To the Hon. the Legislature, of the State of Kew York : 

In Senate and Assembly convened: 

The remonstrance of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, against the passage of "An act in relation to the trans- 
portation of freight on the several railroads of this State," and 
"An act imposing tolls on railroads," respectfully represents: 

That the first named act, commonly called the pro-rata freight 
bill, is grounded on false principles of legislation, tyragnica! in 
its provisions, and subversive of the best interests of the State. 
It provides that all the railroads in this State shall carry freight 
at the same rate per mile for a short distance, that they charge 
for a long distance. This arbitrary interference with the natural 
laws of trade, is justified by the friends of the hill on the ground 
that the producers of this State need protection from western 
competition, and that the State canals need protection from rail- 
road competition. Will its passage secure these ends ? If it does, 
it mast necessarily be at the expense of the railroad and commer- 
cial interests of the State. And your remonstrants would respect- 
fully ask, what right has the State to legislate in favor of one 
interest, at the cost of others? Why unjustly interfere with the 
chartered rights of railroad companies, and diminish their profits, 
when they are already seriously depressed? Why aim a deadly 
blow at the commercial supremacy of the State, when that supre- 
[Asaembly, No. 59.] 1 
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macy la known to be the element whicTi has enabled her to outstrip 
her sister States in population aud wealth ? Justice and sound 
policy alike forbid such legislation, even if other interests should 
receive commensurate benefits. But your remonstrants aver, and 
will endeavor to show, that such cannot be the case with this bill. 
If it becomes a law, it cannot fail to mar every interest it affects, 
including those it is specially designed to aid. 

The railroads of this State now carry through freight at cheaper 
rates per mile than they charge on local freight. The pro-rata 
freight bill demands their equalization. How shall this be done ? A 
careful analysis of the question will show that it cannot be done 
at all; or, rather, that compliance with the law will be impracti- 
cable on any other basis than a total abandonment of the through 
freight. The prices charged for the carriage of that class of 
freight are governed by a competition which embraces numerous 
lines of transportation, in other States and in Canada. There- 
fore, these prices cannot be enchauced by the roads of this State, 
without diverting the whole carrying trade of the west to those 
of other States, which are now successfully competing for por- 
tions of it. Any advance, however small, would be certain to 
produce this result. If any doubt exist on this point, it will be 
removed by considering that the bill requires the New York roads 
to publish their rates, and forbids their alteration for at least 
thirty days. The competing lines of other States, thus enlighten- 
ed on the subject, will not fail to take advantage of our folly, by 
placing their rates slightly below those established here, to mono- 
polize the western business. Nor, on the other hand, can local 
freights be carried at present through rates. An attempt to do 
so, would deprive the roads of a large share of their profits. 
They would soon become bankrupt, deteriorate in quality, be un- 
safe for travel, and finally lost to their owners, and the people of 
the State deprived of their use. 

Thus the railroads cannot bring about the equalization in their 
charges, which tlie bill requires, without producing one of two 
consequences ;— -the loss of their through business, or the loss of 
most of their profits on local business. If they attempt to in- 
crease their charges on through freight, they lose it, and it goes 
into the hands of competitors from other States; if they abate 
the diiference now charged on local freight, they are ruined. 
Which will they do ? The answer is obvious. They will do 
neither. They will not attempt to bring about the required equal- 
ization, but will proceed to comply with the arbitrary provisions 
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of the bill by abandoning through freight altogether, and, as a 
compensation for its loss, and the losa of the through travel that 
accompanies it, they will enhance their charges on local freights. 
They mast necessarily adopt this course, for the bill compels 
them to choose between this alternative and the utter prostration 
of their business. And what must be its effects on the interests 
of the State ? 

It is evident, in the first place, that it must impose heavy bur- 
dens on those residing in the interior and in the western sections 
of the State. It will increase the expenses of sending their sur- 
plus products to market ; it will add to the cost of their supplies, 
diminish railroad disbursements in their midst, and paralyze their 
commerce. 

These are the bitter fruits it must yield to those whose interests 
it is intended to promote. In the next place, the railroads of the 
State, representing a capital of $160,000,000, must be seriously 
injured, if not utterly prostrated, by the loss of ail their through 
freight and a share of their through travel. 

But these consequences, much as they are to be deplored, are 
quite harmless in comparison with the blighting effects that this 
ill advised measure is calculated to produce on the commercial in- 
terests of the whole State. By depriving our railroads of the 
power to carry through freights, it will necessarily turn them into 
other channels, and send them to other commercial marts. We 
shall thus lose a large share of that valuable western commerce 
which now centres here. This loss will be felt in every city and 
town on the lines of the railroads, as well as in the city of New 
Xorli. In fact any injury inflicted on the commerce of the State 
must be felt in every country, town and hamlet, for it is the chief 
element of her prosperity. 

Your remonstrants cannot believe it possible that your enlight- 
ened bodies will favorably entertain a measure bo fraught with 
evil as this. Instead of obstructing our means of transport and 
communication with the great and growing west, the State should 
do everything in its power to increase these facilities. Our com- 
mercial supremacy ia not so secure for the future as we are prone 
to believe. A single act of madness and folly, like the one before 
you, might transfer our commercial scepter to other hands. We 
have active and vigilant rivals on every side, and they are exert- 
ing every effort to draw off our trade. The Grand Trunk rail- 
road especially, is likely to attract the commerce of the west to a 
large extent. It is mainly owned by British capitalists, who are 
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content with 2J and 3 per cent per amium on their investments, 
especially when, aa in this case, it tends to gratify their strong 
national feelings by giving their own country an advantage over 
a dreaded rival. It is already attracting freight from the conflu- 
ence of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, and it is constantly in- 
creasing its powers by securing control of difl'erent railroad lines 
in the western States. Nor should this State he unmindful of the 
rapid increase in the commerce between western States and Europe 
by way of the St. Lawrence river. In 1857, the first and only 
vessel of that year, cleared from the upper lakes direct for Eu- 
rope. In 1859, the number reach one hundred. At this rate of 
increase it would require hut a very few years for that channel to 
absorb the whole carrying trade of the west. 

These significant and alarming facts demonstrate the urgent ne- 
cessity, not merely of refraining from unfriendly commercial 
legislation, but of united and vigorous efforts to increase the 
facilities of trade with other States. To this end, the canal en- 
largement should, in the opinion of your remonstrants, be speedily 
completed and fitted for steam navigation, with the toils reduced 
to rates that will insure to it a fair portion of the western freight; 
and the railroads should be left perfectly free to exercise their 
full capacity in the same direction. It is only by a liberal and 
enlightened policy of this character that the State can hope to 
retain her present commercial supremacy. She must not shut her 
eyes to the fact that railroads are about to supersede canals in the 
transportation of goods, as they long since superseded both stages 
and canals in the carrying of passengers. The older and less per- 
fect methods of intercommunication should not be permitted to 
stand in their way, and impede their progress and usefulness. The 
canals and other interests may he injured by them, just as the value 
of hand looms were injured by the introduction of power looms, but 
in both cases society is greatly benefited by the change. In truth, 
the arts of civilized society never take a step in advance without 
injuring some of its members. But this is no sufficient reason 
against their adoption. They constitute the advancing steps by 
which a higher civilization is attained. 

Most of the objections urged against the pro-raia freight bill 
will apply to the proposition to toll the railroads. The two bills 
are the same in principle, differing only in degree. The latter 
would seriously interfere with the western commerce of this State, 
but it would not, like the former, utterly destroy it. But the 
policy of tolling the railroads is mainly urged on financial grounds. 
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Its friends say it will put money in the State treasury. True, 
this must be its direct effect : but its ultimate consequences must 
be to protect the trade and commerce of other States against the 
competition of New York. In effect, it offers a bounty to Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore on the south, and to Portland and Quebec 
on the north, for taking trade which would otherwise come to this 
city. Your remonstrants do not envy the commercial prosperity 
of those cities ; but they do protest against an act of self-destruc- 
tion, on the part of our representatives, for the benefit of our 
rivals. 

Another effect of the special tax proposed would be to enhance 
the prices of food brought from the west to the population of our 
crowded cities and villages, while it would at the same time tend 
to dimiuish the employment, and reduce the compensation of 
labor. 

For these, and many other reasons thatmightbe advanced, your 
remonstrants respectfully, but most earnestly, urge the rejection 
of both bills. 

By order of the Chamber of Commerce, 

P. PESIT, President. 
Attest, J. SMITH HOMANS, Secretary. 
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m SENATE, FEB. 8, 1860, 



REPORT 

Of the MinflFity of the Select CotDoiittee, on the petitions and 
bills for imposing Tolls on certain Railroads. 

Tbe question of taxing some nf the principal lines of railroads 
in our State, is again pressed upon the Legislature, and the atten- 
tion of the undersigned has been given to a careful consideration 
of the measure, and of the bearing of the same upon the general 
interests of the State, and upon localities, as well as upon the 
property inveat«d in these works. A matter of such grave impor- 
tance, deserves careful examination, and a wise reflection upon its 
justice, necessity, and consequences. This matter has, for many 
years, been considered, and discussed, andasithas been examined, 
in its various bearings, the same conclusion has been reached by 
the Legislature. And that has been, that it ought not to be 
adopted. The first thought that naturally arises in this : Are 
there now, any difi'erent reasons why the railroads should be spe- 
cially taxed, than have heretofore existed ? Are they any more 
independent of competition? As the canal approaches comple- 
tion, and its capacity is about to be tested, after baving been in 
a transition state for twenty years, have we learned what it will 
be capable of, when thus finished, and whether it will be necessa- 
ry to adopt a measure for its protection, that has always hereto- 
fore been regarded as of such doubtful propriety, as to induce all 
previous Legislatures, since 1851, to reject it ? 

In the year 1851, the question was settled, and the broad and 
distinct ground taken by the Legislature, that thereafter no tolli 
or charges should be levied or charged by the people of this State, 
upon our railroads. They were left to be regulated, in respect to 
their charges upon the transportation of property, by the salutary 
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oontrc'l which the laws of trade will alwaya exercise. There are 
Bome very interesting facts in respect to the business of transpor- 
tation that year, which may be usefully presented and considered. 
The tolls upon the canals that year amounted to the sum of $3,- 
700,000, with a tonnage of 3,582,000, or about $1.00 toll per ton. 
The tolls on the canals were reduced, and this at once lessened 
their revenue. In 1858, the tonnage on the canals had increased 
to 3,655,000, or an addition of 80,000 tons upon the aggregate 
tonnage of 1851 ; but the revenues, in 1858, were $2,047,000, or 
a reduction of $1,600,000. 

Why was this course of reducing the canal tolls resorted to? 
While this process of reduction was going on, the tonnage kept 
up, or was increased, as is shown from '51 to '58. In no year was 
it reduced, except in 1857, during the pecuniary revulsion. It 
would seem clear, that there must have been some cause for re- 
ducing tolls, some sound and contro)ling reasons. The reason un- 
doubtedly was, that it was deemed necessary so to reduce the 
canal tolls to meet competition, for that was the ground talten and 
pressed by the forwarders on the canals. The largest amount of 
canal tolls everreceived (except in 1847) was in 1851. Then the 
tolls were reduced, and the revenue fell off over half a million of 
dollars the first year. 

Before this period, we' had enjoyed almost the whole of the 
western trade, through our canals. Two years later, in 1853, in 
order to render our lines of railroads most efficient', to enter upon 
the competition of this western trade, the various companies own- 
ing and occupying the route which is now the New York Central, 
were consolidated into one company, the objects, design, and rea- 
son for which, was to give to this line the most efficient organiza- 
tion, and the best capacity to continue the great business of trans- 
portation through our State, and to bring the products of the west 
to our market. This was most wise and provident legislation, as 
the event has shown. For had this line been left in the disjointed 
state in which it then was, the growing strength of other routes, 
which will be alluded to, would have diverted the trade from our 
State. 

In thus preparing the New York Central railroad to enter upon 
the course of competing for the western business, freed from taxa- 
tion, one most important condition was required or imposed upon 
it. The rate of way passenger fare was limited to two cents per 
mile. And this is now the rate of passenger fare on that road. 
It is supposed that this low rate is confined to our State, and that 
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nowhere else can there be found a rate as low. This rate, in first 
class express trains, is just about equal to the lowest rate in open 
cars, at alow speed, in other countries. A large local, or way pas- 
senger business, is transported by this road, and those traveling 
upon it, have the benefit of this low rate of fare, which was thua 
imposed as a condition. 

In 1858, the competition in the carrying trade, at the great 
grain points at the west, had become severe and sharp. These 
points are far beyond our State. Property designed for market 
there, at the outset, takes its course and direction to its destina- 
tion. In order that the owners may use our canal, as an avenue 
of trasportation, we reduce our tolls, so that, by reduced charges, 
we may invite such property through our State, These reduc- 
tions have been so large, that upon an increased business, or ton- 
nage, we actually find our canal revenues lessened $1,600,000, in 
the year 1858, below what they were in 1851. This reduction of 
tolls has enabled the canal to keep up its tonnage, but it gets leas 
pay for it. Now the question arises, can it get any higher rate of 
tolls? Can the revenue be increased, by such higher rates? If 
such increase can be sustained, then all that is necessary, is to 
raise the tolls. The same rate of tolls charged in 1858, as in 
1851, would have very largely increased the revenue of that year, 
if the tonnage could have been kept up. While the greatest 
amount of canal tolls was in 1851, under the process of reduction, 
the tonnage has kept up. During this period, the great lines of 
railroad, south and north of us, have sprung up, and entered into 
competition with us for this great western trade. To meet them, 
we have been compelled to reduce the tolls on our canals. To 
meet them our two railroads have been compelled to' carry at 
their prices, or lose the trade. If the canal tolls have been neces- 
sarily reduced, so that it may share in the western business, so 
Lave our railroads equally been compelled to reduce their rates, so 
as to share in the same business. If we cannot raise the tolls on 
the canals, neither can our railroads raise their rates, because the 
same consequence would follow to each. They would lose the 
trade. The two great southern lines, the Baltimore and Ohio, 
and the Pennsylvania Central, and the Grand Trunk on the north, 
would at once take the trade. The primary object of very many 
who press for tolls on our railroads, is to raise their rates. That 
is, so to burthen them, as to drive them out of the competition. 
This is why the various measures are pressed against the rail- 
roads. The course is justified, because it is supposed that then 
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the buaineae would take tlie canal. But there is the same power 
left that has forced down the toils on the canals, and the rates on 
our railroads. The imposing a burthen on oor raiiroada, while it 
deprives our own lines of the power to compete for the business, 
only strengthens the great lines south and north of ns. It cripples 
cfur own railroads. It turns the tide and the bulk of the western 
trade, through other avenues, and to other markets. Our canals 
will lose, instead of gain, because it will grow np other markets, 
will turn western business from us. It is vastly more important 
to our canals, that our own railroads should carry the western 
property, rather than that it should be transported by the south- 
ern or northern routes, because they take the trade /rom our State, 
and other States and cities grow and profit, at our expense. These 
rival lines wiii thus be directly strengthened, and benefited, by 
the imposition of tolls on the railroads of this State. The object 
of those engaged upon the canals, who press this measure, is to 
compel our railroads to raise their rates. 

Those engaged in transportation on the canals, may not he good 
advisers as to State policy, though they have always pressed for 
the reduction of State tolls, and have exerted the main force that 
Las produced such reduction from time to time. The tolls are 
but a part of the whole cost of transportation, and if the State 
reduces, the forwarder gets the benefit, for he may not he forced 
correspondingly to reduce his share. The interest of the forwar- 
der is always against that of the State ; for he wishes force, or 
induce the State to reduce its share, that is, the tolls, while he 
may not follow the same policy. It is his interest to keop up his 
share of the whole charge. He finds the Central and the Erie 
railroads- carrying at low rates, because the rates are fixed for 
them, by the offers of the Pennsylvania Central and the Grand 
Trunk, and he seeks legislation to force the Central and the Erie 
railroads to raise their rates, which he calculates drives (hem out of 
the competition. This result produced, he considers that the 
canal, as he denominates it, (but really himself), has disposed of 
all the power of competition for all the property, that must come 
through this State, and bo it must come by the canal, that is, by 
his craft thereon. All this time, while producing this result, he 
■will not consent to raise tolls on the canals, because that would 
lessen his share. Now is not this a plain and practical solution 
of the position of the parties. It is the interest of the railroads to 
raise the rates if they could, and should they turn round and ap- 
ply to raise the tolls on the canal, they would in fact be occupy- 
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ing the same position that those engaged in transportation on the 
canal are purauing in respect to the railroads. If we look at all 
these matters in an enlarged point of view, it will be found that 
these suggestione are practical and plain common sense. 

It is the interest of the producer, consumer and of every locali- 
ty to have rates of transportation at the lowest attainable point. 
But the interest of the forwarder on the canal is to have high 
rates. Hence he is not a good adviser. It is also the interest of 
the railroads to get the highest attainable rates, but that point 
is forced down by the competition of the rival routes, and then 
they are complained of for carrying so low, and it is even charged 
npon them that they are carrying lower than they can afford to. 

The charges of transportation go to increase the cost of the arti- 
cle carried. These charges are a tax on the producer or consumer, 
and it ia a common interest that they should be fixed at the low- 
est remunerating point. Those only are interested to raise them, 
who wish to drive others out of business. Now any effort of 
this State to drive foreign lines to raise rates or retire from the 
competition, is utterly powerless. "We may injure ourselves and 
benefit other lines and other cities at our expense, but we can 
only match them and sustain ourselves by the freeest competition 
of our own works. The laws of trade are far above the power of 
any enactments that we may adopt. We may put just such bur- 
thens on our railroads as to destroy their business, but we shall 
only inflict a great injury thereby upon our State and our great 
city. That city has grown by reason of its lines of transporta- 
tion to the interior. Impede, embarrass, or obstruct them, and we 
shall see in our waning trade, too late, that we have bound down 
our own energies, and unwisely deprived ourselves of a boon that 
we might have enjoyed. 

The railroad has stretched all over the country. It has carried 
markets into every neighborhood. It has thereby raised the value 
of lands. Has encouraged agricultural industry, because it has 
made markets for the surplus. Its power of diffusing trade, of 
affecting the exchanges of property, is beyond all former know- 
ledge. It has spread over States, where canals were before in 
use. Look at Pennsylvania, at Ohio, at Indiana and IlHiioia with 
their canals and their railroads. Each has had much experience. 
Each has constructed and owned canals. Bach now gives to 
its railroads full power to compete for business, unembarrassed 
by State restrictions and controlled only by that law which will 
govern, — the law of trade. 
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The means of tranaportation are now largely in excess of the 
business, and property must be carried at low rates, because of 
such excess. Chicago, Milwankie and Toledo are the great grain 
points at the west. In each of theee maybe found the offices and 
agents of the great railroad lines of the country. Those agents 
contract for the transportation of the property by their respec- 
tive lines. They are skilled in the business. They control the 
charges, and the agents of the New York Central and the Erie, 
must make as low rates as the Pennsylvania Central, the Balti- 
more and Ohio and the Grand Trunk, or loose the business. Just 
so must those who do business upon the canals. Prices at these 
great points are fixed through, and must be so contracted. Those 
who seek to embarrass the railroads desire thereby to drive them 
out of the competition for the through business. Would it not 
operate most disastrously to the city of New York to have it un- 
derstood in the great grain points alluded to, that the State of 
New York had taxed the lines of trade between them and the sea- 
board ? The feeling towards such a measure would not be con- 
ciliated by its mistaken charscter, or its folly, but it would most 
certainly embarrass the unobstructed intercourse which we wish 
to maintain with those great ceniers of trade. 

Our canal is just upon the point of completion. Next year or 
next season, we may see it completed, and it then will be ascer- 
tained how its capacity and power of transportation will compare 
with other lines. It is most earnestly hoped that it may be a 
better line of transportation than the railroads, and that we shall 
find the benefit of the great amount which it has cost in its com- 
pletion. If however, it cannot overmatch the railroads, we can- 
not mend the matter by legislation. It will only make it worse 
to tax our railroads. On the contrary, we shall find it our inte- 
rest to sustain them, to aid them in competing for the trade which 
we have enjoyed and which is so essential to our prosperity and 
success. Internal commerce, by means of our canals and rail- 
roads, is our great State interest. These lines in free and unob- 
■ structed action have made the city of New York the great com- 
mercial center of the whole country. All parts of the State have 
an interest in the prosperity of that city. It is a great mistake 
to suppose that we can have any interest in obstructing the long- 
est possible lines of communication with our city. At the outset 
of the canal, it was looked upon with an unfriendly feeling by the 
inhabitants of the river counties, because the effect was to bring 
the western part of the Statr in competition with them. Butthis 
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■was a narrow view, and has given place to more sound conclu- 
Bions there. Equally unsound ia it, for any section of our State 
to consider that there can be any true interest to tax, or embar- 
rass the railroads, because they bring property from the western 
States to our markets. The railroads, by so doing, are advancing 
the common property, in which all cannot but share. 

All parties and interests, except the carrier himself, are direct- 
ly interested in favor of low rates of charge. The railroads are 
forced to carry low, and for that they are complained of. Dis- 
guise it as we will, the plain truth is, that this ie the very essence 
and point, and force of their offending, that they carry at low rates. 
The canal forwarder wishes to tax the railroads, to embarrass 
them by difficult and burthensome regulations, so as to force them 
to impose higher rates, and to drive them from competition for 
the through business. This very plain statement seems to be 
really the whole of the matter of complaint. It is claimed by 
our railroad companies, and it is supposed truly, that they trans- 
port property at lower rates than any other lines in this country 
or elsewhere. Conceding this to be true, what is there to com- 
plain of? Who is injured thereby? Are not the railroads by 
thus carrying at the lowest rates, fulfilling, in the very best faith 
the object for which they are authorized, constructed and sus- 
tained? Ought we not to look with distrust upon any person or 
interest which complains of such low rates ? It would certainly 
seem that the lower they are able to carry property the better for 
alL There certainly must be a great delusion, to suppose that 
this great State, can so legislate in respect to its own railroads, 
as to force them to higher rates of charge, as to drive them from 
all power of competition for through business ; to make thera at the 
great grain points at the west, entirely and wholly dependent 
upon the railroads of other States, and other markets, for a tri- 
fling share in a great trade that should be free to all. 

This, question has been thus far treated, in the plain and prac- 
tical view which would strike the unprejudiced examiner as cor- 
rect. Allusion has been made to other lines, and it is proper that 
they should be presented, so that a just estimate may be formed 
of their relative capacity. 

In our State, we have the Hudson River railroad to Albany, the 
New York Central to Buffalo, the Lake Shore road to Toledo, and 
the Michigan Southern to Chicago. There is another route by 
the Suspension Bridge, by the Great Western in Canada and bj 
the Michigan Central to Chicago. 
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We have the Erie railroad to Buffalo and to Dankirk, and 

thence by the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern to Chicago. 
From Cleveland on the Lake Shore roads connect across the State 
of Ohio with Cincinnati. By way of Cleveland, also of Toledo 
and of Chicago, they connect with St. Louia. 

The Pennsylvania Central extends from Philadelphia to Pitta- 
burg, and there connects with the Pittsbargh and Port Wayne 
road direct to Chicago, and is the shortest and most direct line 
ef rails. It connects directly with Cincinnati and St. Louia. 

The Baltimore and Ohio railroad has its first great connection 
with the Ohio river. It connects also direct by rail with all the 
other great points at the west, 

The city of Philadelphia has a large interest in the Pennsylva- 
nia Central, and that interest is an active one for the benefit of 
that city. 

The city of Baltimore has a large interest in the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad, and uses most efficiently for the benefit of that city 
all the power which such an interest gives. 

The Grand Trunk extends from the city of Quebec and also 
from the city of Portland by a single route to Port Sarnia at the 
ioot of lake Huron, and thence by rail to Detroit. At Detroit, it 
connects with both the Michigan Central and the Michigan South- 
ern to Chicago, and with the Detroit and Milwaukee to the latter 
named city. It thus reaches all the great grain pointa at the 
west. 

It is matter very proper to be considered here, that the con- 
nection of the New York Central with Chicago ia through Cana- 
da, and throogh Pennsylvania and the Erie railroad only connects 
with the west through the last named State. The legislation. of 
that State has been most sever© upon the Lake Shore line, and if 
in protection of its own railroads, it should follow our example in 
taxing or embarrassing the line across that State, the whole loss 
would fall on ua, just as it would if we tax our own roads. 

It is also proper to say, the Sunbury road from Erie to Phila- 
delphia is in rapid progress, and then our whole trade from the 
west on the south side of lake Erie is to com© across Pennsylva- 
nia, though the borough of Erie. If we set the example to tax, 
embarrass and obstruct roads, how effectually can Pennsylvania 
close up the matter by a similar course; only we may be sureaho 
will not fax the Sunbury, but will wisely leave the business un- 
taxed and unobstructed to flow over her own road to Philadel- 
phia. This may be no fanciiul view, if we coimneiice by taxing 
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and obstructing the trade of the States west of Ptilaclelphia, 
They might make common cause to urge that State to cut us off. 
There is not a conreivable aspect of this whole qnestion that is 
not fraught with difficulty and danger, and we ought not to take 
a course so contrary to experience and a aound understanding of 
the course of trade. 

The distance from Philadelphia by the Pennsylvania Central, 
is nearer to the following named places than New York ia by her 
roads, as follows; 

To Cleveland by 123 miles. 
Chicago " 136 " 
St. Louis " 160 " 
Cincinnati " 190 " 

From New York to the western towns, the distance is less by 
way of the Pennsylvania CentraLthan by either of our New York 
roads. It is actually 41 mjj^jjfe from New York to Chicago by 
the Pennsylvania road than by our roads. So it is 100 miles less 
to Cincinnati. The Pennsylvania Central ia a most thoroughly 
constructed road, and in 1858 it largely exceeded the New York 
Central in tonnage. It has then abundant capacity for business. 
It has a most central connection in Chicago with all the western 
and northern roads entering that city. In the event of taxation 
or embarrassment upon our lines, thatwill be the mosteligihle rail 
connection between New York and Chicago and the great west- 
ern points. Though the trade first reaches Philadelphia, atill that 
will be 'the preferable route. If our roads can only sustain them- 
aelves at present, what will they do with taxes and embarrass- 
ment? 

The Baltimore and Ohio railroad is a powerful competitor for 
the western trade. In its shorter length of line to the Ohio river, 
it has immense advantages. It was at first supposed that ita high 
grades were a draw-back upon its power; but it has an abundant 
compensation in cheap fuel. The coal costs ao little, that itcrosses 
the mountains without difficulty. The increased power produced 
by the cheap fuel, levels the mountion. 

The Grank Trunk is a new and powerful line. Already it has 
under-bid the other roads, in the western markets. It is seeking 
the connection and control of one of the Michigan roads, in ita 
line to Chicago. It has a powerful regular line of stearaerl upon 
the ocean connected with it. It takes property direct from Chi- 
cago to Liverpool. It receives property on the continent of Eu- 
rope, and delivers at all the various points of our country west, 
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■wlierever there is a rail connection. It delivers property in Port- 
land, Boston, or Xew York. It receives at St. Louis, and all the 
western cities. It is altogether the greatest work of the kind in 
this coontry, and, in some respects, in the world. Thia great 
work is sustained by the provincial government, and hy the States 
through which it extends; and this, as well as the two eonthern 
roads, are encouraged by their respective legislation, to enter into 
the fullest competition for the western business. They are rivals 
in such trade, conducting their business on a large scale, and if 
fully understood and appreciated, it would certainly seem that we 
should encourage, rather than obstruct and embarrass our lines. 

While the railroad interest has been growing up, and extending 
all over our country, a most important change has been wrought 
thereby, in distributing trade through the whole year. Formerly 
all the surplus productions of the western country were purchased 
during the winter, on the credi^ff large commission houses, and 
was held over for the opening of interior navigation in the spring. 
The value then, of course, regulated the success or failure of the 
speculation of purchasing during the winter. It was, though ne- 
cessary, always an uncertain mode of conducting the business. 
The property must be held, and so held on the credit of some 
parlies. If the value rose, it was maintained; then acceptances 
were met, and all went well, only the producer, who sold long be- 
fore the property was marketed, in the reduced price which he 
received, really paid a large share of the interest and charges. If 
the value fell, on the opening of navigation, then the commission 
house failed, and often the ruin extended widely into the interior. 
All this is now changed. The difference in vahie, between the 
wheat of the farmer, in his barns, and at the seaport, is only that 
of the low rate of transportation, which competition has fixed. 
The telegraph tells him daily, the eastern prices. His grain, his 
pork, his cattle, are sold for cash, and the only time between the 
payment of the value to him in the country, and the realization 
of value at the place of sale, is the time required for transporta- 
tion to market. It is the substitution of cash for credit; it is the 
realization of actual value to the farmer. It is the saving of in- 
terest. It is the practical working of actual correct business, for 
the slow and uncertain working of the old system. It is a great 
reform. It will never go back. Business is, and will be sounder 
than it has been. All this is of most benign influence. Precisely 
the same benefits are derived in transportation westward on goods 
and fabrics. Values are more uniform. Interest is saved. Large 
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capital or large iredit is less necessary. Now, who ia to deny- 
that very much of this has resulted from the railroad ? The length 
of time calculated for the transit from St. Louis, Chicago, &c., to 
New York, by the various avenues, is correctly understood, and 
the quick route has been adopted for valuable property. In the 
uncertain and unfinished state of the canal, for many years back, 
the time of transit upon it has largely increased, and has been un- 
certain. This has forced property on to the railroad, and, beyond 
all question, has stimulated the constrnction of'them. The great 
cities at the east, have seen the necessity of direct and extended 
connection with the interior. They have felt the value of their 
railroads, and they encourage and sustain them. All these rea- 
sons have grown up the railroad interest to a position of necessity 
and conceded strength. Their position and their strength is be- 
yond our power of control, except that only we can cripple our 
own roads, and thus retire from #ie competition. 

The completion of the canal, now so near at hand, is most 
earnestly desired. We shall then, with our two railroads, have a 
strong position to enable us to preserve the western trade. It 
has been the opinion of men of large experience, of intimate con- 
nection with commerce, and the best powers of forming sound 
opinions, that our railroads, strengthened to meet the competition 
of other lines, would draw business to the canals, which would 
otherwise leave our State, and seek other markets. 

We cannot monopolize trade any longer, but we can invite, and 
the spirit and effort with which that is done, will have its influence. 

For some time after the Reciprocity treaty with England, we 
had a considerable business in the carrying of English bonded 
goods through oar State, Kow they have left our ports, and our 
lines, and taken the northern route. There is obviously a tenden- 
cy, in the porta of the great western lakes, to get up a direct 
trade with England, and, accordingly, we begin to see such mea- 
sures in progress. These, while they divert trade from our city, 
strengthen other lines, which are under the power of interests 
entirely antagonistic to New York. We can't afford to add to the 
charges on our lines, when so little turns the property. The small 
amount, derived from tolls on the railroads, will be a poor com- 
pensation for the loss of business, and the depreciation of property 
in our State. The city of New York may far better be taxed an 
equivalent amount, and have trade left free, than to have tolls 
put upon the railroads. She cannot have her trade through 
foreign routes, and through rival cities. 
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There should be no feeling of jealousy towards our railroads, 
because they have grown up a large busineaa. Their profits bave 
been very limited, and by no means auch as to excite any appre- 
benaion. It ia far better for every man in the State, that they 
should be prosperous and remunerative, rather than that they 
should be taxed, depre^ed, and by the same courae, pursued to- 
wards them, deatroyed. They have fulfilled precisely the courae 
that we should have asked of them. Had they fixed rates so high, 
under a mistaken policy, as to allow the trade to be diverted, 
which they otherwise could have controlled, then we should have 
justly complained of their managers, for pursuing a selfiah and 
unmanly course. Then we should have said that they were allow- 
ing a great boon to pass out of our hands, that they were depriv- 
ing us, by their mistake or aupineness, of that which, from their 
position, we had a right to demand that they should preserve 
to us. 

Under all these circumstances, ia it good faith to tax them? 
Where is the limit of taxation ? The slightest, it ia believed, will 
turn the trade. A little more will ruin them, and destroy the pro- 
perty. They have not been able to derive the rate of profit on 
their investment, which ia guaranteed by the Legislature, in the 
fundamental law, in respect to railroads. This law points out the 
mode of examining this matter. The 33d section of the General 
Railroad law of the State ia as follows : 

" The Legislature may, when any auch railroad shall be opened 
for use, from time to time, alter or reduce the rate of freight, fare, 
or other profits upon auch road ; but the same shall not, without 
the consent of the corporation, be so reduced as to produce, with 
said profit, leas than ten per centum per annum on the capital 
actually expended ; nor unless, on an examination of the amounts 
received and expended, to be made by the State Engineer and 
Surveyor and Comptroller, they shall ascertain that the net in- 
come derived by the company, from all sources, for the year then 
last past, shall have exceeded an annual income, of ten per cent 
upon the capital of the corporation actually expended." 

The plain meaning of this provision is very obvious, and at 
once raises the question, how can we alter or reduce their profits 
without their consent, so long as they do no wrong, and do not, 
and cannot make a profit of ten per cent. Have we not made 
a fair bargain with the railroad companies, that they, build- 
ing and properly using the roads, may ask protection, and may 
claim it against any application to reduce their business below ten 
per cent. They never will realize that profit, it je very clear, but 
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it by no means follows that we can deprive them of any profit. 
There are great principles involved in tliia matter. Tlie cliarac- 
ter of the State is involved. The imagined popularity of every 
cry against corporations, and against property, will not allow us 
to overlook grave questions of interest, to the solemn faith of the 
State. Now, to a plain understanding, this 33d section is a pledge 
not to reduce profits. The railroad companies may claim what is 
certainly sound, that we cannot do indirectly that which we can- 
not do directly; that the imposing tolls will reduce their profits, 
and therefore that it is not right to tax them, to force them to 
ahandon a legitimate business which certainly it is for the bene^ 
of the great mass of the State that they should continue. 

The right to alter or repeal the charters of these companies 
when there has been an abuse of privilege or fraud is clear, but 
it has not been exercised without cause, and our State has not as 
yet interposed to reduce or impair the pecuniary value of such in- 
vestments, made and held in good faith. 

It is due to the great interests involved, that this question 
should be examined in every aspect, with a view to a wise conclu- 
sion, because the action invoked, may be so disastrous. 

There is still another view of this question. Though our rail- 
roads are within our own State, yet they so connect with other 
States, both east and west, as to make them directly connected 
with our works, and the comity which properly exists between the 
States, should indicate to us the propriety of duly considering 
their interests. It is very obvious, that beyond the bounds of our 
State, both east and west, this matter of taxing our roads, is not 
regarded with favor. Of course it will not be so regarded. Pro- 
perty passes over our railroads, consigned from Boston to Chicago, 
to St. Louis, to Cincinnati, &c., and vice versa. We tax our rail- 
roads for this transit. There is no corresponding tax in Massa- 
chusetts, in Pennsylvania, Ohio, or any western Slate. This tax, 
by the amount thereof, lessens the realized valne to the eastern 
manufacturer, and the western producer. It at once raises the 
question as to the course of the State of New York. The measure 
is canvassed first in respect to its bearing upon the question ol 
comity, and fair dealing in a common trade, on our part; and 
second, in respect to its essential and legal propriety. Now as tc 
the first, if it is a violation of fairness on our part, if it is in ap- 
pearance, like taking an advantage of our position, and levying 8 
charge on the trade between the States through ours, we should 
hesitate to adopt it; because States cannot even bo well adopt 
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such measures as individuals, and they always fail in the end in 
this line of management. It would be regarded as unfair, and il- 
liberal, and unbusiness-Uke by us, and means would be found to 
thwart our aims, to get rid of the burthen, and it would be a last- 
ing charge, and sore complaint against us, that we should he com- 
pelled to yield to and give up. We know how we regarded the 
action of Pennsylvania when she sought by a change of gauge to 
stop the property in passing through that State, It was here, 
and in Ohio, considered as an act unworthy of a great State, and 
this sentiment forced a repeal of the provision. Precisely so 
Massachusetts and Ohio would justly consider our taxing measure, 
and we could not hold the position, which we should there as- 
sume. This is just as certain as the tax amounts to anyihing for 
It IS the most natural feeling in our nature, to resist and counter- 
vail anytbing that is not fair. The course of New Jersey in re- 
spect to the trade and travel, through that State, between New 
Tork and Philadelphia, is another example upon this view of the 
matter. We have only to see what is the sentiment of our peo- 
ple in respect to that line, and we shall hesitate to place our State 
in a similar position. 

There is another or second view of this matter, in respect to the 
rights of other States, which deserves our careful consideration. 

Can we fax the transportation of the property of other States 
on its transit through our State on railroads without violating the 
provisions of the Constitution of the United States, which have 
been held by the Supreme Court thereof, to give to Congress the 
exclusive power to regulate commerce among the States, and which 
provide that no State can, without the consent of Congress, lay 
any impost or duties, on imports, or exports, or any duty of ton- 
nage. 

Now the very presentment of the proposition, will convince 
any unprejudiced or disinterested person, that there is much to 
be considered. We seek to tax the property of citizens of Massa- 
chusetts, on its way through our State, to Ohio, for the benefit of 
our treasury. This tax is to be paid by the producer or consu- 
mer, and is no part of the cost of transportation, and no benefit 
to the party who does not furnish the transportation, but on the 
contrary, a burthen. It is not like the tolls on the canal, which 
are a part of the proper cost of transportation, because they are 
what the State is entitled.to, by virtue of its having constructed, 
and owning the canal. The tolls are not a tax on the transporta- 
tion on the canal. The tolls on the railroad are nothiug else hut 
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a tax, entirely unneceasary as a means of aiding, procuring or 
austaining the transportation. The transportation on the rail- 
roads would be just the amount of the tax less to the producer or 
consumer of the property, if there was no toll, and ail the coat, 
expenses, and profit of the business, would be fully paid. Not 
80 on works owned by the-State. If there could be no tolls for 
the use of the State's canai, then the canal would not have been 
made. 

We can't refuse this right of passage, if it is paid for. There 
is not in our organization any principle upon which we can make 
citizens of other States pay tolls, or head money on themselves, 
or taxes on their property, in passing through our State, or on 
coming in to it. The whole has been fully paid for to the railroad 
up to this time, without any tax, and will continue to he so paid. 
If we attempt to tax the transportation, and thereby increase the 
cost, that excess is no more, and no less, than demanding from 
citizens of Ohio and Massachusetts, payment for a license to pass 
through our State. Upon this subject, and as presenting it in the 
plainest and most forcible manner, reference is made to a report 
in this Senate made by the late Charles A. Mann, which may be 
found as Senate Document, No. 38, for 1851. The whole question 
in that report, is presented with a clearness and breadth which 
always marked the acts of the distinguished author, and as it was 
fully sustained by the Legislature, it will well repay, as it deserves, 
a careful and thoughtful reading. Nothing since that day has 
changed its force or application ; on the contrary, the course of 
trade has strengthened and confirmed everything then presented. 
The following extract from that report is here presented as bear- 
ing directly upon that branch of the question: 

"The State governments hold the right of way, through their 
jurisdiction, in trust for the use and benefit of the public; and in 
the reason and nature of things, they possess no more power to 
obstruct the use of the rights of way thus held, or to monopolize 
their use, than they do to obstruct or monopolize the natural 
highways — the navigable water-courses of the country. Com- 
merce amt.ng the States, is doubtless, by the provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States, to he as free and unrestrained 
on land as on water. No one would probably claim or insist that 
this State could, by prohibitory laws, exclude from our borders 
the property of citizens of other States or countries, brou^it here 
for the legitimate purposes of commerce, or prevent our own citi- 
zens from carrying their property, to other States or countries for 
market. Such regulations would be a direct interference with the 
powers of Congress, " io regulate commerce with foreign nations 
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and among the several Slates." Nor will it be claimed that the 
State government has the power to tax for the sole purpose of 
filling its treasury, the transportation of property of citizens of 
other States through or over any part of our jurisdiction, or the 
property of our own citizens on its way to market in other States, 
in case the same is transported on our common public highways. 
If the citizen of Ohio comes to the line of our jurisdiction with 
his wagon load of wheat destined to market, the State government 
has no power to meet him, as he enters our borders, and demand 
of him the payment of a toll or tax on each bushel of wheat in 
his wagon, for the privilege or right of passing with his load over 
our common public highways or through our jurisdiction. The 
Constitution of the United States has given to the citizens of all 
the States the free right of way into and through the several 
States. It is espressly adjudged by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the emigrant passenger cases, (7 Howard's U, 
S. Keports, page 464,) 'that Congress has regulated commerce 
and intercourse with foreign nations and between the several 
States by willing that it shall he free; and it is therefore not left 
to the discretion of each State in the Union either to refuse a 
right of passing to persons, or property through her territory, or 
to exact a duty for permission to exercise it.' The court also, in 
the same case, say: "A right to exclude is a power to tax; and 
the converse of the proposition is also true, that a power lo tax 
is a power to exclude.' 

"Mr. Justice McLean, giving the opinion of the court, holds 
the following language: 'If persons migrating to the AVesteru 
States may be compelled to contribute to the revenue of Massa- 
chusetts, of New York, or Louisiana, whether for the support of 
paupers or penitentiaries, they may with equal justice be subjected 
to the same exactions in every other city or State through which 
they are compelled to pass, and thus the unfortunate immigrant, 
before he arrives at his destined home, may by made a pauper by 
oppressive duties on his transit. Besides, if a State may exer- 
cise this right of taxation or exclusion of a foreigner, on a pre- 
text that he may become a pauper, the same doctrine will apply 
to the citizens of other States of this Union, and thus the citi- 
zens of the interior States, who have no ports on the ocean, may 
be made tributary to those who hold the gates of exit and entrance 
to commerce.' 

"In the steamboat case of Ogden vs. Gibbons, (9 Wheaton, 
200,) Chief Justice Marshall says, in speaking of the extent of 
the power to regulate commerce among the States : 'It is almost 
laboring to prove a self-evident proposition, since the sense of 
mankiiid, the practice of the world, the contemporaneous assump- 
tion and continued exercise of the power, and universal acquies- 
cence, have so clearly established the right of Congress over navi- 
gation and the transportation of both men and their goods, as not 
only incidental to, but actually of the essence of the power to 
regulate commerce.' 
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"If a State government has no power to tax commerce or trans- 
portation carried on within her borders on t!ie common public 
highways, and navigable rivers within its jurisdiction, does the 
power exist to tax the same commerce or trade when carried on 
our railroads, piank roads and turnpikes, constructed for the pub- 
lic use by the government; or in other words, does the state, by 
authorising the right of way over its soil, to be improved by pri- 
vate capital and enterprise? for the purpose of facilitating the 
operations of commerce and intercourse, acquire a monopoly of 
the right of way thus improved ? for " a power to tax is a power 
to exclude;" and a power to exclude confers the power of making 
the right of way a monopoly, and thus subjecting the right to use 
rail, pliink, and turnpike roads, so far as they are the instruments 
of carrying on or regulating commerce between the states, to the 
absolute and unrestricted control of the State governments. 

"Railroads are a new and improved mode of land transportar 
tjon, not unlike in their effect upon the trade and business of the 
country, to the application of steam power to the propelling of 
vessels on water. When this state granted the right to the ex- 
clusive use of steam power for propelling vessels on the Hudson 
river, to Fultou and Livingston, it did not take away, impair, or 
in terms, interfere with the rights of navigation, which existed 
prior to the invention of steamboats in the methods theretofore 
used. Yet the Supreme Court held, in the case of Ogden vs. 
Gibbons, (» Wheaton, 200,) that the grant to Fulton and Livings- 
ton, of the exclusive right of transporting persons or property by 
steam power, was an interference with commerce between the 
states, and was therefore unauthorised by law, and void. 

Chief Justice Taney, in the case before referred to, {7 Howard, 
492,) says : " We are all citizens of the United States, and as 
members of the same community, must have the right to pass and 
re-pass through every part of it, without interruption, as freely 
as in our own State ; and a tax imposed by a State for entering its 
territories or harbors, is inconsistent with the rights which belong 
to citizens of other states, as members of the Uuion, and with the 
objects which that Union was intended to attain. Such a power 
in the States could produce nothing but discord and mutual irri- 
tation, and they very clearly do not possess it." 

The citizens of other states who use the long lines of transpor- 
tation, are deeply interested in the legislation of states and mu- 
nicipalities through which they pass, and they scrutinize them 
with a sharpness equal to their interest. The citizen of Ohio, or 
of Illinois, is often more affected by the facilities of the obstruc- 
tions of our railroads, than are the majority of our own citizens, 
because they are valuable to him as the way to market, by and 
over which be sells and buys his wares. He feeld directly any 
burthen imposed upon the line of trade, and such feeling will as- 
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Buredly be followed by the most natural and common impulse, to 
resist what he deems imposition and unlawful, or to seek another 
line, rather than to submit to what he deems wrong. 

The undersigned has endeavored to present this question in a 
plain light, under the conviction that it is entirely contrary to 
the interests of the State, that it is unwarranted by authority, 
that its consequences will he disastrous, that it will bring us into 
disrf^spect and collision with other States, and finally, that it is 
contrary to the spirit of the age. 

RICHARD B. CONNOLLY. 
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PREFACE. 



To THE Public : 

In anticipation of the contest whicli is now taking place 
before the Legislature of the State of New York, in regard to 
the imposition of restrictions upon the carrying trade of our 
railways, the undersigned addressed a letter to John W, 
Brooks, Esq., of Boston, asking his views on the subject. 
The following reply, though written in December last, is re- 
markably pertinent to the present state of the discussion, and 
will throw much valuable light on all the questions involved. 

It is worthy of the careful attention, both of those who 
enact our laws and those whose interests are to be affected by 
them. 

GEOR&E H. THACHEE. 

Albany, Jan. 28, 1860. 
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DISCUSSION 



PEO KATA FREIGHT LAW. 



In considering what the effect would be upon the New 
York Railroads, and upon the State of New York, to 
have her roads emharrassed in their efforts to procure 
business from the West, their geographical position and 
that of their rival lines must be examined. 

The business of the Western States has several cen- 
tres, to and from, or through which, the traffic of the 
various distiicts passes. The order in which these are 
geographically situated, most favorable to the New York 
Central Eoad, are somewhat as follows : 

1st. Detroit, through which passes most of the traffic 
of the State of Michigan, including that of Lake Supe- 
rior. 

2d. Cleveland, through which passes the business of 
the northern portion of Ohio, the most of Indiana, the 
southerly half of Illinois, a portion of north Missouri 
and of southern Iowa. 
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Sd. Chicago, to which converges the business of the 
northern part of Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, part of 
Iowa and a part of north Missouri. 

4th. St. Louis, through which passes a large portion 
of the business of Missouri, a portion of Kansas, and 
much of the lower Mississippi valley generally. 

5th. Cincinnati, through which passes much of the 
business of the southern part of Ohio, the Oiiio valley 
below Cmcinnati, and a portion of the business of the 
lower Mississippi valley. 

The distances of these various points, through which 
the business of the respective districts is drained, to New 
Yorli, are as follows : 

I. — Detroit to New York : 

Miles. 

1. Via Great Western, N. Y. Central and Hudson River, . . 670 

2. " Toledo, Lake Shore and Erie, "^^G 

3. " Steamer to Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, 6S1 

4. " Steamer to Dunkirk and New York and Erie, 6S0 

5. " Toledo, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, .. 765 

6. " Toledo, Cleveland, "Wheeling and Baltimore and 

Ohio, S81 

II. — Cleveland to New York : 

1. Via Lake Shore, N. Y. Central and Hudson River, 624 

2. " Lake Shore and New York and Erie, 602 

3. " Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, 591 

4. •' Cleveland and Pittsburgh to Wheeling and Balti- 

more and Ohio, '07 

III. — Chicago to New York : 
1. Via Michigan Central, Great Western, N. Y. Central 

and Hudson Kiver, 960 
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Miles. 

2. Via Michigan Southern, Lake Shore and New York 

andErie, 957 

3. " Michigan Southern, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and 

Philadeiphia, 947 

4. " Pittsburgh and Fort Wayne and Pennsylvania Cen- 

tral, 908 

6. " Pittsburgh and Fort Wayne to Alliance, Cleveland 
and Pittsburgh to Wheeling and Baltimore and 
Ohio, 1031 

IV. — St. Louis to New York : 

1. Via Chicago, Michigan Central, Great Western, Kew 

York Central and Hudson Eiver, 1341 

2. " Terre Haute, Alton and St. Louis, Wabash Valley, 

Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo and Albany, 1197 

3. " Terre Haute, Alton and St. Louis, Bellefontaine and 

Crestline, Cleveland, Lake Shore, New York 
andErie,,.. 1133 

4. " Crestline, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, 1122 

5. " Ohio and Mississippi to Cincinnati, Marietta, N. 

W. Virginia and Baltimove and Ohio, 1116 

V. — Cincinnati to New York : 

1. Via Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati, Lake Shore, 

New York Central and Hudson River, 879 

2. " Cleveland, Lake Shore, New York and Erie, 857 

3. " Columbus, Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, 711 

4. " Columbus, Central Ohio to Wheeling, Baltimore 

and Ohio, S26 

5. " Marietta, North Western Virginia and Baltimore 

and Ohio, 77ti 

From these distances, it appears that the New York 
roads can never, under any circumshinces, be anything 
but co-workers with the more southern lines, in th< 
transportation business between the West and the citj 
of New York. They cannot monopolize it, nor cai 
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they even participate in it, except at low rates of trans- 
portation. 

From those districts, which, from their age, wealth, 
and the magnitude of their business, have made the city 
of New York what it is, the New York Central is so 
much longer than the more sonthem routes, that it must 
work at a much less rate per mile than they do, or it 
would lose the traffic altogether. 

A woU-estahlishod and popular passenger route will 
continue, at a moderately higher rate of charge, to cany 
a decreasing proportion of the passenger business ; but 
even in this class of traffic, if a difference is long allowed, 
it will finally prove fatal to the interest of tlie road charg- 
ing the higher rate, while in the transportation of freight, 
the line charging a higher rate than another, between the 
same points, at once loses the business. It is, therefore, 
clear, that the New York Central cannot make a rate of 
charge independently of the other lines competing for 
the same business. Should it charge more, it would get 
none of the traffic ; should it charge less, the trade of 
the other lines would at once be diverted, and they 
forced to adopt the same rates. 

Much bitter and expensive experience has settled the 
principle, that the rates between all competing points 
must be alike over all the routes, which would share in 
the cari-ying trade, irrespective of their length. 

As no two of these routes are of the same length, the 
prices charged upon any articles of freight between two 
competing points, must be at a different rate per mile 
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upon each of the routes — less per mile upon the longer, 
and more per mile upon the shorter line. 

From Chicago to New York, by the shortest route, in 
connection with the New York Central Road, is 960 
miles ; by the Baltimore and Ohio it is 1050 miles. 
The former would get about 7 per cent more per mile 
than the latter for the same business. 

From Cincinnati to New York, by the shortest route 
in connection with the New York Central Eoad, is 879 
miles ; the same via Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, is 711 
miles. The former must, consequently, carry for about 
23 per cent less per mile than the latter. 

Each road will, therefore, get more per mile upon 
some of its long traffic than its rival lines, and less upon 
other of its long traffic. 

It lias been found in practice, that the only equitable, 
as well as practicable method of dividing the price 
received for the transportation of freight between com- 
peting points, over a route composed of several separate 
roads, is, by the distance caiTied upon each road, a pro 
rata per mile, with such moderate allowances for ferries, 
&c., as may be equitable to the parties who support them 
for the common benefit. 

Any road wliich would not recognize this principle, 
and should insist upon a uniform rate upon freight from 
all sources, would soon lose a large portion of its long 
traffic. If, for example, the New York Central would not 
take its pro rata poiiion of the through rates with the 
roads west and south of Cleveland, those lines would 
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send their business from all of Oliio, Kentucky, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, in fact 
the business of the whole of the Ohio and Mississippi 
valley, by the more southern routes to New York. Any 
other plan of division would take from one road a por- 
tion of its earnings to give to another. It inevitably 
results, that every line participating in the long business, 
must carry the same kinds of freight at different rates of 
charges, when coming from different competing points, 
at lower rates when the road forms a part of the longer 
line, and at higher rates when it forms part of the shorter 
line, between the competing points. 

It may be suggested, that the through rates are lower 
than is necessary ; this may well be left to those whose 
daily business is but a continued experience, qualifying 
them as judges in this matter. Except in cases of 
unsettled competition, wlien the public gets all the 
advantage, the interest of the companies will lead them 
to procure as high rates as the business will bear. 

Before tlie great increase of railroads in the "Western 
States, the business of each district of that great region 
had but one general way to get to and from a market. 
The trade of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys proper 
went via New Orleans, and that of the lakes by the Erie 
canal. Rates of freight could then he changed without 
so sensibly affecting the course of the traffic, and without 
very materially reducing fJie area di-ained in any particu- 
lar direction. Moderate changes would, in those days, 
rather have affected the production, than changed the 
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current of traffic. The multitude of railroads wliicli now 
lattice the Western States, have rendered all the natural, 
as well as the artificial channels of ti-ade, accessible 
throughout every part of that region. 

Facilities for transportation have increased upon all 
the outlets for Western freight, methods of management 
have been simplified, the cost reduced, certainty, dispatch 
and safety very much enhanced, not only upon the Ohio 
and Mississippi, in efforts to take business via New 
Orleans, but as well upon the northern artificial avenues 
to the seaboard. 

If the rate of freight between St. Louis and Now York 
be raised but a little too high, a large proportion of it 
will go via New Orleans ; and that requiring a more 
speedy route to mai-ket, will take the river via Cincinnati 
and Wheeling, reaching the seaboard by the Baltimore 
and Ohio and Pennsylvania Central Roads. The same 
may be said of the rate from Cincinnati ; and whatever 
changes the route of freight from these points, will also 
change that of two-thirds of the whole West, and other 
kindred causes will alike affect the rest It is, tlierefore, 
wholly out of the power of the railroad lines to control 
the price of the long freight ; they must take it at the 
rates at which it is moving through other channels, or 
lose it altogether. 

A large proportion of the long freight, between Boston, 
New York, and other eastern cities, and the Mississippi 
valley, as high up as west of Chicago, now goes round 
via New Orleans, and, but for the low inland rates of the 
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past two years, the increased facilities in coasting and 
river transportation would have made serious inroads 
upon the business of the northern Imes, wliich run east- 
ward and westward. 

The margin for profit upon all produce transactions 
and mercantile business generally, in the Western States; 
has been reduced by the extended use of tlie magnetic 
telegraph and the increased facilities for transportation, 
thereby rendering all holders of property for transportation 
very sensitive to small changes in the rates, which would 
not, in years past, have been noticed. These and other 
causes have rendered the tenure, by which the East and 
West lines hold a portion of the traffic of the West, such 
as to require constant and watchful care. A very moderate 
increase of rates, especially while the Ohio and Mississippi 
are free from ice, would largely reduce the area of country 
drained to the eastward. 

Within the year, another natural avenue of trade with 
the West has been opened to use. A considerable number 
of vessels are now loaded at ports upon the lakes for a 
direct European trade ; and the St. Lawrence outlet will 
be rendered a still more formidable competitor by the 
now opened Grand Trunk Railway, which can transfer 
produce directly from its ears into vessels boimd for 
Europe, at Montreal or 'Portland, and will be likely to 
reap a large return traffic, in merchandise, with the West 

New York city has been made what she now is, by the 
trade of the West. She once held the only avenue to that 
source of wealth, and was the sole market for a vast 
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region. Within two years, three new and powerful routes 
have been opened from all this region to the seaboard, 
all adverse to the interests of New York ; the Pennsylvania 
Central and Baltimore and Ohio upon the south, and the 
Grrand Tnmk upon the north. 

The increasing disposition to embark in a direct trade 
between the lake ports and Europe, renders the present 
a time when great prudence and foresight should be 
brought to a consideration of all matters calculated to 
affect the current of trade paasing through the State of 
New York. 

It may be urged, that as the trade of the West can reach 
New York as well by the more southern routes, as those 
of New York State, the experiment of a light toll might 
be put upon the latter without proving eminently hazard- 
ous to the western business. 

The answer to this would be, that, although tho other 
lines are as short, and in many cases shorter, to New 
York, than the New York routes, yet they are controlled 
and managed by an interest wholly adverse to that of 
the State of New York. 

With all these avenues opened from rival cities to the 
source of trade which has created New York, her every 
effort should be exerted to add to and not reduce her 
facilities for trade with the West. Is it wise for New 
York to be indebted to rival interests for her trade with 
the West 1 Is it prudent to allow her traffic to pass 
through rival cities before reaching her 1 
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It is well worth while to inquire into the relative 
distances between the great centres of Western trade and 
the cities of New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
They ai-e as follows : 

From Detroit to New York, 676 

From Detroit to Philadelphia, 677 

From Detroit to Baltimore, 695 

From Cleveland to New York, 624 

From Cleveland to Philadelphiii 503 

From Cleveland to Baltimore, 521 

From Chicago to New York 9(;o 

From Chicago to Philadelphia, 820 

From Chicago to Baltimore, S4-5 

From St. Loais to New Yoi'k, : 1,] 97 

From St. Louis to Philadelphia, 1,034 

From Sl Louis to Baltimore, 930 

From Cincinnati to New York 879 

From Cincinnati lo Philadelphia, 023 

From Cincinnati to Baltimore, C40 

From this it appears, that very large portions of the 
West are much nearer to Philadelphia and to Baltimore 
than to New York, via the New York roads, and some of 
the most wealthy and populoxia districts are more than two 
hundred miles nearer. During the year 1858. by an ar- 
rangement between die fourtnmk lines reaching to New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, the rates of freight from 
Boston and New York to the West were fixed at a price 
somewhat less when, forwarded via Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, than when sent directly inland from Boston 
or New York. This, of com-se, made the rates from 
Philadelphia and Baltimore considerably lower than from 
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New York, and the injui-y to the lines tlirough the State 
of New York was immediately felt. Under this arrange- 
ment, goods were taken from New York to Baltimore and 
Philadelphiit, thence west to the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers, then north as far as Galena, and thence east to 
the interior of Illinois. The western importing merchants 
directed their importations to the more southern cities, 
thus diverting from and depriving New York of the 
advantages of their importing business, and its roads of 
their carrying trade. 

In view of the fact, that the western importer is likely 
to make his home purchases in the city where his imports 
arrive, it is of eminent importance to New York that the 
passage of their imports through her city should be 
retained. This clearly cannot he done, excepting the rate 
of freight to the West be as low as from the other cities. 

These more southern cities are but just entering upon 
the advantages of their position. "Want of communica- 
tion has heretofore excluded them from participating in a 
trade built up and until now monopolized by New York. 

Philadelphia's population has increased to nearly half 
a million without these advantages, and her progress with 
them will certainly be greatly accelerated. 

Both the Pennsylvania Central and Baltimore and 
Ohio railroads, were built from motives of state and city 
policy. A profitable investment for capital was not the 
moving cause for the constmction of either : tliey were 
constructed for the promotion of the interests of then: 
respective States and the cities where they terminate. 
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Their destiny cannot be fulfilled, excepting by taking 
to their cities a large share of the trade of the West. 

The means of defence possessed by New York, to 
counteract the effect produced by these new rivals for a 
trade heretofore her own, are simply the New York 
Central and New York and Erie railroads. If there is a 
way by which these lines can better facihtate the long 
traffic, or by which it can be done at a still more mode- 
rate rate of compensation, it is greatly for the interest of 
the State of New York that such a method should be 
devised. The canal can carry the heavy goods, but the 
freight which goes by rail, will find its way over some 
one of the railway lines. It is therefore for the interest 
of New York to enable her roads to carry all freight 
which the most liberal pohcy and well devised system 
can obtain, and as the rate is the prime moving cause to 
direct the current, every possible accommodation should 
be given to business from competing points, and the 
most liberal poHcy towards the New York roads is abso- 
lutely essential to enable them to do and retain this 
business. Not only does much of the present trade of 
New York with the "West depend upon tliis, but also that 
of all its future increase. 

It has been suggested, that it was unfair to charge rates 
for local business, materially higher for the distances 
carried than those for through business. A little con- 
sideration will exhibit the fallacy of this view. The 
especial advantages resulting from the Central Road to 
tlie traffic along its line and to the long or foreign traffic, 
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are largely in favor of the business upon its line. By 
its construction and its vast equipment, it lias provided an 
avenue and market for tlie business upon its line througli- 
out tl)0 whole year, whereas but a few years ago, this 
whole business was at a stand-still for five or six months 
in the whole year, excepting so much of it as was done by 
teaming. From it, this community has received all the 
advantages derived from the difference between railroad 
charges and the cost of teaming, or all the advantages 
arising from a business of twelve months in each year, 
instead of six or seven months only. 

The simple question bearing upon the rate for local 
charges, should be, are they in amount just and proper ! 
They most certainly are if about equal to the usual 
charge of other railroads and will then no more than 
yield a fair income upon the capital invested in the 
enterprise. It is neither wrong nor unjust to the people 
along the line, that the foreign traffic should be done at 
lower rates, provided that it is not done at less than cost. 
In the latter case the company would be rendered less 
able to do the local business at a fair rate, but as long as 
the through business paid any profit at all, it would, to 
just the extent of that profit, render the company able to 
modify its local charges, and still act justly as trustees to 
its stockholders. 

All thinking men concede that unprofitable railroads 

do not satisfactorily respond to the just expectation of 

their patrons. It is for the interest of all parties that 

every enterprise of public utility, should be remunera- 

3 
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tive to those who engage in it, and especially is it for the 
interest of the community, directly reaping the advan- 
tages of a good, safe, well-managed railroad, or rather 
reaping the inconveniences and discomfort of an unsafe, 
unreliable one for the transaction of their daily business. 

These positions being true, it is for the interest of all 
concerned that the New York road should do all the 
through business it can procure, from which any profit 
can be gleaned, even if the rate be very low indeed. 

The cost of doing contingent business is not as great 
as that of the original or fixed business ; there are cer- 
tain very large expenses not influenced by the amount 
of business, such as the decay of all perishable materials, 
in the track, bridges, stations, wooden portions of cars, 
&c., a great variety of expenditures wliich, in the aggre- 
gate, would probably amount to one-third of the whole. 
The expenses which should be regarded as properly 
attachable to any new business, procured from abroad by 
competition, are but about two-thirds as much as those 
chargeable to the business already done.^ With this just 
view of the cost of new business, as compared with that 
abeady being performed, it is clear tliat new business 
can be sought at pretty low rates and still yield a profit. 

I have said that parties interested in the local business 
should not complain unless the long business should be 
done at less than cost, and the company thus be ren- 
dered less able to do the local business at a fair rate. 
There may be exceptional cases ; if, from any causes 
of competition, connected with the foreign traffic, the 
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road is liable to lose its hold upon that traffic, it is for 
the local interest that everj method should be taken to 
retain it, even should it be carried for a time below cost. 
Better suffer this for a time than risk the permanent loss 
of a profitable business. 

In this matter, it seems to me that the interests of the 
company and of its local patrons are the same; there 
can no possible harm result to the local patrons from 
any rate yielding a profit, at which the long bixsiness 
may be done, but rather good in proportion to the profit 
obtained upon it. 

Nothing can be clearer, than that the New York roads 
could not keep their local charges as low as they now 
are, should they lose the through business. They would 
assuredly lose it at a higher rate of charge, for it must be 
evident that being carried, as it is obliged to be carried, 
at a low figure, yet it is the higliest that can be obtained. 

There is only left for consideration, whether the profits 
realized are exorbitant ; whether they yield such divi- 
dends as may justly subject them to the complaint of the 
community ; the reverse of this latter proposition -would 
seem to be the case, as exempHfied by the low rate at 
which the stock may be purchased in the market. 

The foregoing considerations, lead to the following 
general results : 

1st. The increase of railroads throughout the whole 
"West has been so gi-eat that eveiy part of that region, 
which was once solely tributaiy to New York, has now 
several avenues to other and rival markets. 
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2d. The number and character of the new outlets 
from the West, decide by the natural laws of trade what 
goods shall go by canal and what by more expeditious 
routes, and no power rests with the State of New York, 
or her railroads, to change it, and any abridgment of 
the freedom or ability of the Kew York railroads to 
compete for the long business, will only tln-ow that busi- 
ness upon other lines and send it to other mm-kets. 

3d. The cities lying to the south of New York, having 
just been brought as near to all, and much nearer to 
large portions of the West than New York, the pros- 
perity of the latter city requires that the railroads of 
New York should carry the long business at the lowest 
possible rates of charge, consistent with their being kept 
in a requisite state of efficiency. 

4th. But about two-thirds of the 0£^rating_expense9 
are directly increased with the increase of business, and 
therefore the cost properly to be estimated against new 
business, which has other outlets as rivals to the road, is 
but about two-thirds the average cost of the whole, and 
thus it is fair to estimate that a profit may be obtained 
on such business, though the price received for it be 
only equal to the average cost of the whole ; but if the 
local business be done at the same rate, it is clear that, 
the entire capital of the company would be lost. 

5th. All that portion of the State drained by the road, 
and to the city of New York, is equally interested with 
the company in having all the business done upon it, 
which can be procured and wliieh will yield any profit 
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whatever, as it all tends to increase the ability of the 
company to charge moderate local rates, and benefit the 
State at large by inducing business through its territory. 

6th. As the business done against the competition of 
rival routes, though taken at rates below a fair price, is 
charged as high as those routes will carry for, the pecu- 
niary advantages rendered to the people who furnish it, 
are far less than those rendered to interior localities, 
where the railroad charges during much of the year, are 
greatly lower than any other means of transportation, 
and all through the year it furaishes extensive facilities 
not otherwise attainable. 

7th. The city and State of New York having just lost 
their monopoly of the trade of the West, must look to 
their two great railroads in their effort to retain a fair 
share of it, and happily in this the interests of the State, 
fairly understood, are entirely identical with those of the 
roads. 

J. W. BROOKS. 
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